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Albxandbr« the son of Philip, by Olympias, daughter of Neop- 
tolemua I., king of Epirus, was in the twenty-first year of his 
age when the assassination of his father took place. He was 
a prince whp, both from his edacation and natural capabilities, 
was eminently fitted to succeed so able a predecessor, and ho 
no sooner ascended the throne than he began to display that 
tft) at and energy of character which led to such important re- 
tail in his after life. During his earlier years, be had been the 
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pupil of the philosopher Aristotle; and at the age of sixteen, 
-when left governor of Macedonia* he succeeded in quelling a 
formidable insurrection, which had sprung up there during the 
absence of Philip on an expedition against Byzantium. He was 
bom at Pella, on the very night that the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was burnt down by Herostratus [b. c. 356], and a variety 
of prodigies and portents are said to have attended the ushering 
into the world of a being who was destined to play so conspicuous 
a part in its history. His love* of literature was excessive ; for 
we are assured that he always slept with a copy of Homer under 
his pillow ; his ambition so inordinate that, as the Roman poet 
has told us, '* One world did not suffice him;"* his courage was 
indomitable (as we have seen at the battle of Chsronea) ; and 
his forethought was no less remarkable than the energy which he 
displayed in action. In addition to these qualities, he was skilled 
in all manner of athletic exercises, and especially in the art of 
riding, in which he is said to have excelled so much as to have 
been the only individual who was able to restrain his father's 
fiery charger, Bucephalus. It is not probable that a prince pos- 
sessed of capabilities and accomplishments at once so varied and 
so admirable should have attained his period of life without 
having excited much envy and jealousy : and we find that, imme- 
diately upon his taking possession of the throne of Macedon, he 
was surrounded on all sides by enemies. The most formidable 
of these was Attalus, the uncle of Cleopatra, who had been one 
of Philip's generals, and had been sent by him into Asia with 
Parmenion and Amyntas. He aspired to the throne of Macedon, 
but Alexander had him speedily seized and put to death, and 
then proceeded to take steps to secure himself in his kingdom. 
In order to effect this, he applied first of all to the Thessalians 
(who had always proved themselves his father's most faithful 
allies), and they at once resolved not only to proclaim him leader 
of the Grecian confederacy, but also to support his claim to be 
generally so regarded by every means in their power. Alexander 
accordingly went to Thermopylae, where he was proclaimed leader 
of the Greeks by the Amphictyons ; but, not satisfied with this, he 
caused his friends to summon a general meeting of the states at 
Corinth, in order that his claim might be heard and duly sub- 
stantiated. Meanwhile, as he expected opposition from Athens 
and Thebes, he marched into Boeotia with an army, and so terri- 
fied his enemies by the extent and suddenness of the demonstra- 
tion he made there« that the Athenians were afraid to carry out 

* ** Unas ?ell90 ja?eoi non laffidt orbis.*'^ Juvenal, Sat. x., 168. 
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their scheme, and at the meeting at Corinth Alexander was 
chosen leader of Greece almost nnanimoasly, as the Lacedae- 
monians were the only people who refused to give their acqai- 
escence to his election. Not long after this, he returned to 
Macedonia, in order to prepare for an expedition into Persia, 
when his plans were delayed hy an extensive rebellion which 
broke out among the Illyrians, Thracians, Triballi, and other 
barbarian nations who dwelt on the northern and western bound- 
aries of his kingdom. He immediately hastened thither, and 
soon succeeded in quelling the outbreak, having carried his arms 
with the greatest rapidity and the most invariable success, even 
beyond the river Ister, now the Danube ; but he had no sooner 
inflicted vengeance on the insurgent tribes, and reduced them to 
the most complete submission, than he was recalled in all haste 
by the arrival of most alarming intelligence with regard to the 
afiairs of Greece. 

The faction of Demosthenes (who still continued to exhibit the 
same animosity against Alexander that he had formerly entertained 
towards Philip), now began to intrigue with the rebellious party 
in Macedonia, and large quantities of money sent from Persia 
were employed by Demosthenes (who is even accused of having 
embezzled no inconsiderable part of it) in fomenting the opposi- 
tion to Alexander. Thebes also joined with Athens, and the 
Macedonian officer and his Theban colleague, who were in com- 
mand of the Macedonian garrison occupying the Cadmeia, were 
set upon and assassinated by some Thebans who had lately 
returned from political exile. Meantime an assembly was called : 
the Macedonian party was alarmed by the suddenness of the 
rising, and a report which was circulated of the death of 
Alexander ; the Cadmeia was besieged, and a decree passed for 
resisting all the claims of Macedon to interfere in the aflairs 
of Thebes. The Thebans were aided in their opposition by the 
Athenian party of Demosthenes, and troops voted by the Arca- 
dians, Argians, and £]eians, but none of them went, as they 
Wished, in all probability, to ascertain which side was likely to 
prove the stronger before they committed themselves, by any 
overt act, with either. 

Alexander now pushed on towards Thebes, and entered Bceotia 
in an incredibly short time, where the leaders of his adversaries 
still maintained that he was dead, and thus succeeded in inducing 
their deluded followers to hold out against his army. He now 
arrived before Thebes itself, but did not immediately lay siege to 
it, as he hoped that the inhabitants might be induced in a short 
time to come to terms. He waited in vain for some days, till at* 
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length one of bis officers began a skirmisb, which toon terminated 
in a general engagement, in which the Thebans were utterly 
routed. The besiegers pursued them through the gates into the 
city, and an indiscriminate massacre commenced, headed by the 
exiled Boeotians and Fhocians. who were numerous in the Mace* 
donian army; and who had thus an opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance upon the Tbebans for their conduct in the affairs of 
PlatBPa, Thespiae, and Orchomenus. When the slaughter ceased » 
the fate of the city was referred to Alexander, who ordered that 
it should be razed to the ground (with the exception of the house 
of the poet Pindar), that all the surviving inhabitants, except 
the priests and those who were known as friends of Macedon» 
should be sold as slaves, and Platsa and Orchomenus were to be 
restored. The decree of Alexander was carried out, and Thebes 
was utterly destroyed [b. c. 335]. 

The tidings of the destruction of Thebes reached Athens during 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, and the people were 
so alarmed and awe-stricken that an immediate stop was put to 
the holy rites, and everybody employed themselves in conveying 
their valuables within the walls, as fully expecting the con- 
querors to come and execute signal vengeance upon their city 
for the part it had taken in originating and fomenting opposi- 
tion to Macedon, An embassy, composed of the friends of 
Phocion, was forthwith despatched to Alexander, accompanied by 
Demosthenes, who, however, there is every reason to think, took 
alarm on the journey, and went no further than the borders of 
Bceotia. When the envoys reached him, Alexander required 
that Demosthenes and nine others, whom he accused by name of 
having caused the battle of Chieronea and all the troubles conse* 
quent upon it, should be given up. Upon the return of the 
ambassadors, a second deputation was sent to beg Alexander to 
moderate his demands, upon which, anxious to settle the afiaira 
of Greece, and proceed at once to Asia, he contented himself 
with the banishment of Charidemus, one of the leaders, who had 
been most busy in exciting the Athenians against him. The 
Arcadians executed those who had advised their opposition to 
Alexander, and the Eleians restored all his friends whom they 
had banished; so that his adversaries being quelled, and his 
dominion now firmly established throughout Greece, be turned 
his attention once more to the designs which he was preparing 
tp carry out in the East. Before he set forth, he declared Athens 
free, and she gave an honourable shelter to the Theban exiles, 
about the fate of whose city Alexander is stated to have felt 

me compunction, although his future conduct does not warrant 
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tlie belief that he was truly repentant for the craelties that had 
been committed there. He then draughted the most tarbalent 
and warlike soldiers into his own armyi in order to render the 
peace of Greece more secure during his absence, and leaving 
Antipater as his general, with 20,000 men, he himself, after 
having obtained the sanction of the Pythian oracle, marched with 
a body of 30,000 foot and 5.000 horse for Persia, and in twenty 
days reached Sestos on the Hellespont. 

The throne of Persia was at this period occupied by Codo- 
mannus, a descendant of Darius II., a man of much courage and 
Experience, who had himself assumed the title of Darius, and his 
general Memnon, a Rhodian by birth, had already been not un- 
BQccessfuUy engaged with Parmenion, Philip's ablest commander, 
tirhom he had kept in constant check, although he was not able 
entirely to vanquish him. Two years had now passed since 
Philip's death, and the Persians, upon hearing that it was Alex- 
ander's intention to head the armament against them in person, 
and that he had already advanced as far as the Hellespont, began 
to collect their forces both by sea and land. On the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont, Alexander was met by Parmenion, and while 
his troops were passing over the strait, he showed his reverence 
for his favourite poet Homer, and g^tified his taste for antiquities 
by visiting the site of the once-famous citadel of Troy, sacrificing 
to the gods of the fallen city, and worshipping at the places 
where the chiefs were said to lie buried. Meantime, his troops 
continued their march towards Ionia, keeping on the high grounds 
which lie towards the east of Mount Ida. 

Memnon had hitherto remained on the coast, fancying that 
Alexander would attempt to ravage the cities there before pro* 
ceeding further inland; but, upon hearing of his rapid march 
onward, he hastened to join the other satraps, when theii* united 
army was found to number 20,000 Persian horse, an equal number 
of heavy*armed Greek mercenary foot soldiers, and a large body 
of light-armed troops of various nations. Memnon, being weU 
aware of the weakness of his force with regard to regular infantry, 
was anxious to avoid coming to an engagement with the enemy, 
but sought to hang upon his march, cutting down the crops in 
bis way, and harassing him by continually keeping him on the 
move. This advice, however, which was probably the best that 
could be given, was rejected by the satraps as unworthy of the 
dignity of Persia, or perhaps because they did not approve of the 
delay and pecuniary loss which it would have entailed upon them, 
and it was resolved at once to make a stand against the advancing 
army. 
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The Granicus (now the Oasvola), a small stream mniiiDg. 
northwards from Mount Ida to the Fropontis, was the scene of 
the conflict [b. c. 334], Fannenion had endeavoured, hut in vain» 
to dissuade Alexander from crossing the river. He dashed through 
it at the head of his troops : and, rendering himself conspicuous 
hy the crest which he wore, his life was with difficulty saved hy 
his friend Clitus during the engagement. The Fersian cavalry* 
which was drawn up in line, disputed the passage of the river 
hravely, and succeeded in repulsing Ptolemy, who commanded 
the Macedonian vanguard, till the celehrated phalanx, advancing 
from the front, and the light infantry attacking the enemy simul- 
taneously on hoth wings, they were ohliged to retire, and the 
victory was then easily secured by Alexander. The Greek mer- 
cenaries who were taken were sent to work in chains in the 
Thracian mines, as a punishment for their having fought on the 
side of the barbarians ; brazen statues by Lysippus were erected 
in honour of the first twenty-five Macedonians who had fallen in 
the conflict, and their families were exempted from all taxes and 
public burthens. Alexander also sent 300 brazen shields to 
Athens^ with the inscription, " Alexander, the son of Fhilip, with 
the Greeks, the Lacedaemonians excepted, took these from the 
barbarians in Asia ;" by which record of the event, the vanity of 
the Athenians was gratified, no less than that of the Lacedae- 
monians was mortified. 

The gaining of this victory was of the highest importance 
to Alexander, for it not only encouraged his troops and dis- 
heartened the enemy, but it also threw open to him the whole 
of Asia Minor. Farmenion entered Dascylium, the capital of 
Fhrygia, and Sardis quietly submitted to Alexander. Having 
established democracies in these cities (the aristocratic party 
being favourable to Fersia), he proceeded to Ionia. When he 
arrived at Ephesus, he found the people rebuilding their temple 
to Diana, and he commanded the tribute which had hitherto been 
paid to the Persians to be employed in the erection of the sacred 
edifice. Miletus and Halicarnassus were protected by strong 
garrisons, and some force was necessary to reduce them. Alex- 
ander, however, succeeded in his object, and by pursuing a liberal 
policy towards all the cities he had subdued, he attached to his 
own interests all the states of Asia Minor, the small maritime 
province of Cilicia alone excepted. 

Meantime, Memnon was cruising in the iEgean with an enor- 
mous fleet, had reduced Chios and Lesbos, and had persuaded 
Lacedaemon and some other Grecian states to side with Persia. 
It was his intention to proceed to the Hellespont, and by means 
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of his fleet, to cut off Alexander's return, nvhile he himself should 
go to Macedonia, and overrun it during thetime that the Asiatics 
were employed in destroying the hostile army in their own country. 
However, before he had time to carry out his intended plans, he 
died suddenly, and the land forces which were with him returned 
to join their companions in Syria. 

Alexander now sent Oleander back to Greece to raise fresh 
troops and collect supplies for the ensuing campaign, and marched 
to Aspendus, whose inhabitants he compelled to pay tribute and 
to deliver up their horses. Thence he traversed Pisidia till he 
arrived at Gordium, formerly the royal city of Phrygia, which he 
had appointed as the general rendezvous of his troops. Here it 
was that he cut through the celebrated Gordian knot with his 
aword, the empire of Asia having been promised to any one who 
ahonld be able to unfasten it. Paphlagonia voluntarily submitted 
to him ; and, passing through Cappadocia, he arrived over the 
passes of Mount Taurus into Cilicia, where he rescued Tarsus 
from the Persians, who were endeavouring to destroy it, and 
nearly lost his life from bathing, when over^heated, in the cold 
stream of the river Cydnns. ^ 

Darius was now approaching with an army of 30,000 cavalry, 
besides a large body of Greek mercenaries^ whom he intended 
to oppose to the much-dreaded Macedonian phalanx, while he 
deemed his 30,000 caralry more than a sufficient match for 
the Thessalian, Boeotian, Thracian, and Macedonian hor^e of 
Alexander. The Persians wished to engage in the Syrian plains, 
as their cavalry could act there with greater efficiency than in 
the mountainous tracts of Cilicia. The two armies lay inactive 
for some short time, until Alexander, anxious to bring matters to 
an issue, led his forces across the Tauric ridge into Syria, when 
he perceived, with the utmost surprise, that Darius and his 
forces had crossed the mountains by a different pass, and thus 
placed themselres in his rear ! He now lost no time in leading 
his troops back, by another pass, to Issus, a town at the entrance 
of Cilicia, and thus he completely frustrated the design of the 
Persians, who, by their movement, had intended to cut off his 
supplies ; and at the same time, by rendering all retreat impos- 
sible, to wear out his troops by want of provisions, and continual 
attacks of their cavalry. All this, however, was prevented by 
the promptitude and decision of Alexander, who, when he arrived 
in the plain of Issus, found the enemy already posted there, in a 
most advantageous position along the banks of the river Pinarus, 
with their line extending from the mountains to the sea. He 
jpow made a speech, encouraging his troops by exposing the 
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error which Dariaa had committed in quitting the level countnr,^ 
and reminding them that they were in one of the very spota 
which had been rendered memorable by the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. At dawn, he led his troops into action, and himself* 
springing into the river, headed them at full charge against the 
Persian centre, where the Greek mercenaries had been placed* 
These Alexander soon routed, and Parmenion met with equal 
success against the cavalry on the left wing, which was stationed 
nearest to the sea. The conquerors then passed on, and captured 
the royal tent, the king himself escaping, but his wife, mother* 
sister, and two daughters, together with a considerable portion of 
jewellery and other valuable property, falling into the hands of 
Alexander, who, during their captivityi treated his royal prisoners 
with every mark of delicacy and respect. The number of those 
who fell in the action has been computed at 1 10,000, and amongst 
them were many satraps and nobles. The treasures and many 
valuables were being conveyed to Damascus previously to the 
engagement — a fact which proves that Darius was not altogether 
unprepared for a defeat — ^but these were intercepted and seized 
by a body of Thessalian horse, which had been sent by Alexander 
for that purpose. 

This victory [b. c. 333] gave a severe blow to the hopes of 
Darius, who, immediately upon quitting the field, fied towards 
the Euphrates and crossed it at Thapsacus [now El-Der], scarcely 
deeming himself safe till he had placed its broad stream between 
himself and his adversary's forces. He afterwards wrote to 
Alexander, soliciting the restoration of his family, and offering 
him Asia as far as the Euphrates for their ransom ; this, how* 
ever, he refused, and still kept them captives, although he treated 
them with so much kindness, that Darius is said to have prayed 
that, if it were the will of the gods that his empire should pass 
away from him, it might fall into the hands of no one but 
Alexander. He also treated the Greek mercenaries who were 
taken prisoners with great lenity, and having taken possession of 
Damascus, the capital of Syria, he now began to turn his atten« 
tion to the conquest of the small but wealthy and powerful 
territory of Phcenicia. He was induced to do this by a knowledge 
of the resources which possession of the sea*coast, and especially 
of the island of Cyprus, gave to Darius, and he was resolved, if 
possible, to prevent his raising another army from among his 
adherents in these parts. Accordingly, he moved along the 
coast, and several towns, such as Marathos and Aradus, quietly 
submitted to him ; but Tyre, the wealthiest and most powerfid 
city of the province, being high in favour with the Persian 
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government, was resolved to resist to the ntmost of her power. 
SidoD, the nominal capital and the mother- city of Tyre, was 
jealous of the reputation and prosperity of the latter, and the 
Sidonians received Alexander and his forces within their walls. 
Meanwhile, the Tynans professed neutrality, and affirmed that 
they would admit neither Persians nor Greeks. However, Alex* 
ander pretended not to believe them — as it certainly would not 
have suited his views of conquest to have done so— and forthwith 
determined to lay siege to their city. 

Tyre itself was separated from the main land by a strait about 
half a mile in breadth : it was eighteen miles in circumference, 
and many of its citizens resided in an old town on the continent, 
which had been the original settlement. These now removed to 
the newer city, the women and children were sent to Carthage, 
and the most vigorous measures were adopted, both in the town 
itself and in its capacious harbours, for its defence. Alexander 
constructed a mole to connect the island ^ith the main land, and 
employed the most vigorous means he could to capture the city. 
The Tyrians, however, destroyed his mole, burned his battering- 
rams, ships, and moveable towers, and resisted all his efforts for 
seven months. At length, however, he rebuilt the mole, and. 
with the aid of a reinforcement of 4,000 Feloponnesians and 224 
ships, supplied to him by some Phoenician and Cyprian nobles 
who deserted from Persia, he succeeded, after much difficulty, in 
blocking up the harbours ; and having thus made himself master 
of the sea, he very soon took the city by assault [b. r. 332]. 
Eight thousand of the inhabitants were put to the sword, and 
those who were spared wore sold as slaves— a proof that the 
course he had taken with regard to Thebes had not wrought any 
real compunction in the breast of the victor. 

Alexander now led his troops on to ^gypt, which at once sub* 
mitted, and he there offered op sacriitces to the gods of the 
country, accompanied with the most magnificent games and 
spectacles, seeking, no doubt, to please the natives by the con* 
trast of his conduct with that of the Persians, who held all 
religions, save and except their own sun and fire worship, in the 
utmost contempt. Moreover, as ^gypt was without a convenient 
harbour for purposes of trade and commerce, he now founded the 
famous city of Alexandria (which still retains its ancient name), 
on the western or Canopic side of the delta of the Nile, and 
made it the Grecian capital of ifigypt; so that it soon attained to, 
and long continued in, a very populous and flourishing condi- 
tion. It not only united the commerce of Europe, Asia, and the 
Indies* and ruined its rival Tyre by becoming the bond of union 

I 6 
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between the eastern and the western hemispheres^ but it was aUa 
the central point for that combination of Greek and Asiatic 
intellect, which afterwards developed itself under the name of the 
Alexandrine school, so famous in works of theology, philosophy, 
astronomy, and physic. It also boasted of the celebrated library, 
which is said to have consisted of 700,000 volumes, and to have 
been burnt by the Saracens under the caliph Omar* when the city 
itself was ravaged by them, ▲. n. 640. « 

About this period it was that Alexander traversed the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean, over vast tracts of sand without 
mountains, trees, or herbage, and undertook a pilgrimage to the 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon, situated in the Libyan desert. 
Religion and curiosity had doubtless a share in prompting him to 
this expedition, but it probably also arose, in some measure, from 
policy, as he thought it would exalt him in the eyes of the 
Asiatics and also in those of his own countrymen, inasmuch as he 
was imitating Perseus and Hercules, his fabled progenitors, both 
of whom were said to have visited this oracle for the purpose of 
discovering an opening for commercial purposes into the interior 
of Africa. He returned in safety, and when spring arrived he 
continued his operations against the Persians. His prudence in 
not having followed Darius up, after the battle of Issus, now 
became apparent, inasmuch as, by the course he had pursued, he 
had become possessed of an immense naval force from JEgypt 
and Fhcenicia, and his army was also reinforced by Grecian and 
Thracian troops. Accordingly, he now went in quest of Darius, 
who no doubt expected an immediate attack upon Babylon or 
Susa ; and having crossed the Euphrates and Tigris unopposed, 
he came up with the enemy, posted on the plain, near a little 
village called Gaugamela, lying to the S. £. of Nineveh, and near 
the river Zabata or Zab. The Persians were exceedingly nume- 
rous, and had among their forces 250 chariots armed with scythes 
and 50 elephants. Alexander resolved to bring them into action 
at once, and upon Parmenion advising him to attack them at 
night, he said that " he scorned to steal a victory," but that he 
would assuredly beat them the next day. Darius had drawn up 
his army in immense solid squares, evidently for the purpose of 
resisting the phalanx, and himself occupied the centre of the 
front line with a chosen body of guards; the right wing was 
composed of Medes, Parthians, Hyrcauians, and Sacse ; and the 
left of Bactrians, Persians, and Carduchians (Kurds) ; while each 
wing was covered by an advanced guard of Scythian, Bactrian, 
and Cappadocian cavalry. Such a heterogeneous mass, from their 
different methods of fighting and varied discipline, encouraged 
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Alexander, who drew up the main hody of his army in two close 
phalanges of 16.000 men each, forming them principally in a 
single line, behind which he placed heavy-armed troops, and 
behind them again a body of targeteers. He then stationed 
aome of his cavahry and light infantry in front, who were to 
receive the first charge of the enemy, while others on the side 
-were to wheel round directly they had charged and attack them 
simultaneously on the right and left flank. He then led forward 
bis men in an oblique direction, in order that he might induce 
the enemy to extend their line, and thus avoid contending with 
greatly superior numbers, Darius now ordered the Scythians to 
advance, and Alexander detached a body of cavalry to oppose 
them; then the scythed chariots came to the attack, but the 
archers and darters soon repulsed them, and the engagement 
became general. Darius manoeuvred so clumsily with his main 
•body, that the horse and foot became mixed together in action » 
and Alexander, sending in his troops among them whilst in con- 
fusion, soon secured a victory in the centre. On the left wing, 
Parmenion was hard pressed by the enemy; but Alexander, 
having routed the right, came to his rescue, put the Persians to 
flight, and thus completely gained the day, having, it is said, 
with the loss of only 500 men, destroyed 40.000 of the enemy. 
The treasures which fell into his hands after the defeat of so 
numerous a host were of course of enormous value, added tf) 
•which he acquired by this victory the wealthy provinces of 
Susiana, Babylonia, and Persis, with their magnificent capitals. 
Susa, Babylon, and Persepolis [b. c. 331]. 

This engagement, which is known as the battle of Arbela (on 
account of that being the name of the largest town in the vicinity 
of Gangamela), proved a death-blow to the hopes of the Persians : 
and the victories of Alexander over them in three great battles 
put an end to their empb-e, which had lasted only 220 years from 
its foundation by Cyrus to the overthrow of the last Darius. 

Alexander now proceed to Babylon, where we are informed 
tiiat he sacrificed to the gods of the Chaldeans, and prombed to 
aid the people in rebuilding the temple of Belus, which had been 
destroyed by Xerxes. At Susa, he found some statues of Har- 
m5dius and Aristogeiton, which he senit to Athens; and it is 
said that the gold and silver which he took in the three captured 
cities amounted to £30,000,000 sterling, exclusive of jewels and 
other valuables, which are stated to have been sufficient to load 
5,000 camels and 20,000 mules! The conqueror also now 
allowed the Plateeans to rebuild their city, in commemoration of 
bis victory, and because " they had joined with him in fighting 
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against the Persians for the liberties of Greece." Upon his 
arrival at Persepolis, Alexander himself set the palace on fire, 
and having destroyed the city» distribated the booty with a liberal 
hand amongst his soldiers. 

Meanwhile, about the time when Alexander was at Gaugamela, 
the Lacedaemonians, who had ever striven to prevent the Mace- 
donians from being regarded as the head of the Grecian confede- 
ration, were busy in organizing a league against them. Although 
the death of Me'mnon and the event uf the battle of Issus had, in 
some degree, damped their hopes, they had nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in persuading Eleia, Achaia, and all Arcadia, except 
Megalopolis, to join them. Persia still supplied money, and an 
offer was made of 300 talents (more than £60,000) to the Athe- 
nians if they would declare against Alexander : this they refused 
to do. but the party of Demosthenes, which was still strong ia 
Athens, prevented the people from acting openly in his favour, 
and was successful in exciting a revolt against him amongst the 
Thessalians. A body of 10,000 mercenaries aided them, paid in 
all probability by the Persians, while opposed to them were Mea- 
senia and Argos, and almost all the states lying to the north of 
the isthmus. Antipater, who had been left by Alexander as hia 
vicegerent, soon reduced the Thessalians to obedience, and raised 
a sufficient number of troops horn among the states which sided 
with him to join with his own Macedonians in putting down the 
hostile confederation which was now laying siege to Megalopolis. 
The fall of this city was daily expected, but it held out until 
Antipater arrived to relieve it. A severe battle ensued [b. c. 
331], in which the Lacedaemonians and their allies were entirely 
defeated, and their king, Agis, slain. The vanquished then 
begged for peace, but Antipater told them that they must apply 
to the congress held at Corinth, while the Lacedsemonians gave 
fifty of their nobility into his hands as hostages that they would 
abide by any decision to which Alexander should come with 
regard to the fate of themselves and their city. 

Although the empire of Darius was now virtually at an end, he 
still kept a body of troops round him, and was residing at £cba« 
tana (Hamedan), the capital of Media. Thither Alexander, after 
having settled his conquests, and subdued the Uxii, a people on 
the western frontier of Persia, pursued him, but found that he 
had fled with his treasures and troops towards the north. Darius 
reached Bactria, when he was taken prisoner by fiessus, the 
satrap, who, together with Nabarzanes, an officer in his army, 
had stirred up a rebellion against him. Alexander, having now 
dismissed his Thessalian cavalry, and left Harpalos in Ecb&taqa 
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to guard the booty he had collected, despatched Parmenion and 
Clitus to clear the line of march, and hurried on with the utmost 
rapidity towards Bactria. When he arrived there, he heard of 
the conspiracy of Bessus, and, leavuig behind his baggage and 
heavy- armed troops under the command of Craterus, he hastened 
forward in pursuit of the rebels. Bessus and his accomplices* 
finding themselves hard pressed by the cavalry of Alexander* 
turned upon Darius and slew him with their daggers ; so that, 
t^hen the horsemen of Alexander came up, they found the body 
of the unfortunate monarch on the ground, weltering in his blood 
and covered with gaping wounds. Alexander, who rode up just 
in time to see his once formidable enemy breathe his last, is said 
to have been much affected at the sight; and, throwing his own 
mantle over the corpse, he ordered that it should be conveyed to 
Persia, and there interred in the royal sepulchre [b. c. 330]. He 
now directed his march to Hyrcania, and afterwards to Farthia* 
where he defeated an army that had been raised by Sattbazanes. 
the satrap of the Arii ; and then, after thus approaching the con- 
fines of India, be again turned northwards in pursuit of Bessus, 
who had declared himself king of Asia. The usurper had crossed 
the river Oxus (now the Gihon) into Sogdiana, where he was 
soon seized by some of his own adherents, and given up by them 
to Alexander, who ordered him to be executed as a traitor and 
assassin. 

Although Alexander had once to chastise the Scythians — from 
whose country he was now only divided by the river Jaxartes— 
for an outbreak against him, there was little to induce him to 
cross over into their country for the sake of adding it permanently 
to his empire. His dominions already extended to the Caspian, 
and he had reduced nearly all the principal districts and cities of 
central Asia : while, towards the north, he possessed the province 
of Sogdiana, with its capital Maracanda, the modem Samarcand ; 
Bactria, with Bactra Zariaspa, now Balk, as its chief town ; and, 
on the Jaxartes, he refounded and colonized with Greeks a city 
which had been built by Cyrus, and called by him Cyroschata, or 
Cyropolis, but now had its name changed to Alexandria Ultima, 
and is the modern town of Khojend. 

Alexander spent the next year [b. c. 829-328] in consolidating 
bis conquests; and he, in every case, allowed the vanquished 
provinces to retain their ancient laws and usages, whilst, in order 
to conciliate the Persian nation, he married Roxana, the daughter 
of Oxyartes, a wealthy and powerful Bactrian, and placed several 
Asiatics in offices of trust and responsibility. In order to retain 
the affections of his European followers, who, in the osidst of a 
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newly conqnered and still somewhat unruly coantry, were so 
necessary to him, he distributed his favours liberally among them 
by placing many of them in prominent and honourable positions, 
and by employing them alone as his regular attendants on any 
warlike expedition. He soon, however* disgusted all parties alike 
by his partiality for an Asiatic mode of life and dress, and from 
the exaction of the homage of prostration, which seemed to his 
countrymen an act of servility and degradation. He was also 
fond of having his achievements likened to those of Hercules, and 
Bacchus, the' fabled conqueror of India, and his flatterers asserted 
that he excelled these gods, and deserved to be worshipped as 
they were, more especially as they pretended that he was not in 
reality the son of Philip, but of Jupiter Ammon. Some have 
fancied that Alexander adopted this line of conduct from motives 
of policy, as knowing that the Persians had been accustomed to 
honour their kings as deities, and fearing that, unless he accepted 
the same homage, he might lose his influence among them ; but 
even granting that the course he was pursuing was acceptable 
to the Persians, he must have been well aware of the contempt 
and hatred it would cause against him among his own country* 
men. Added to this, quarrels were now springing up among the 
Greeks themselves, who, being somewhat republican in spirit, 
began to grow averse to the Macedonian monarchy, and even the 
Macedonians themselves were showing signs of division. A re- 
bellious spirit now manifested itself; and Philotas, the son of 
Farmenion, a talented officer, but vain and self-sufficient, was 
accused of treason, tried, and put to death. Immediately after 
this, Alexander, fearing the spread of the conspiracy, had Far- 
menion executed, without even giving him the opportunity of 
defending himself. He was doubtless aware of Parmenion's 
popularity, and fancied that, if time were allowed him, he would 
be able to organize a party sufficiently strong to give much 
trouble to, if not to resist, the government, fie this as it may, 
and whether Farmenion were guilty or not, his murder casts an 
indelible stain on the memory of Alexander, since both he and 
Philip had been under the greatest obligations to this most able 
officer for the various and all-important services he had so con^ 
etantly rendered them. 

Among the more honest and independent of Alexander's friends 
his arrogance excited the greatest disgust ; and Clitus, the most 
intimate of them, who had saved his life at the battle of the 
Granicus, ventured, after a banquet, when all the company was 
heated with wine, to remonstrate with some of his flatterers who 
were ooipparing him to Bacchus, and talking in a depreciatory tone 
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of the* exploits of his father Philip. Clitns not only rebuked the 
oonrtiers, bat declared that the achieyements of Philip were far 
more glorious than tho«e of Alexander. The monarch, exaspe- 
rated and rendered more furious by excessive drinking, rushed 
upon his friend, who was, however, forced out of the room by 
some of his companions. Alexander followed him, and, as he 
was returning to the banqnetting hall, struck him dead on the 
spot with a dagger. We are informed that his grief for this 
wretched murder was excessive, and that he kept his chamber, 
and would neither eat nor drink for three days; it appears, 
however, that any remorse he may hare felt was as transient 
as it was severe, for he soon began to mingle in the active 
pursuits of life ; and, finding that he could not bend the minds 
of the Macedonians to his overweening arrogance, and that his 
adoption of Persian usages was every day increasing the aver- 
sion which was now so perceptible, he wisely resolved to give 
up his pretensions, and to assume a garb and a mode of living 
more in accordance with the feelings of his countrymen, tiis 
love of conquest, however, and his ambition were by no means as 
yet sated, and he now resolved, without the slightest provocation 
of any kind, to attempt the subjugation of India. 

Accordingly, in the spring of the year, b. c. 327, he put his 
army in motion, and in ten days crossed the Paropamisus, a part 
of the immense range of mountains which stretches from the coast 
of Cilicia to the Chinese sea. During his march, he had several 
severe encounters with the barbarous but brave and hardy tribes 
who occupied the northern parts of India, until he arrived at the 
city of Nyssa, where there was a Greek colony said to have been 
planted by Bacchus. Ambassadors were sent to him to treat for 
peace, and Alexander, having taken a few hostages for the good 
behaviour of the inhabitants, passed on towards the Indus, which 
he crossed at Taxila, now Attock. Here he contracted an alliance 
with a native prince, who reinforced him with 7,000 horse, and 
he then proceeded onwards till he arrived at the river Hydaspes 
(now the Jhylum), where he found Porus, a powerful king, ready 
to dispute his passage, with an army of 80,000 foot, 4,000 horse, 
200 elephants, and 300 armed chariots. Alexander first de- 
spatched his cavalry to cross the river at night, but wherever 
they attempted it, Porus led his elephants, which were particularly 
disagreeable to the horses, and threw them aU into confusion. 
At length, after several nights, he feigned as though he were 
about to give up his design, but, leaving the camp secretly, he 
went with a select body of troops to the principid turn Of the 
river, about 20 miles from the camp, and there he crossed it ; 
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while Poras, immediately upon learning what had taken place, 
advanced to meet him. The hostile army was so skilfully drawn 
np, that Alexander resolved not to attack it in the front, hut 
moved a large hody of cavalry and archers, under Coenus, to the 
right win^, while he himself commanded the left, and the Mace-> 
donian infantry remained in the centre. The Indian horse thna 
heing separated into two divisions, were soon ronted on the 
wings, and took refuge in the centre, among the elephants ; hut 
the Macedonians, opening their ranks, plied these beasts with 
their arrows, which rendered them so furious that they turned 
round upon the army of Poms, spreading dismay and destruction 
wherever they went. Flight now became general, and Porns* 
who was retarded by his wounds, was conducted to Alexander, 
who was so pleased with him, that he afterwards not only 
restored him his kingdom, but even enlarged its boundaries. 
In honour of his victory, he now founded a city called Nicea» 
and another named Bucephala, from his horse, which died here* 
at the remarkable age of thirty years. He now continued hit 
onward route, received the submission of thirty-seven cities* 
crossed the river Acesines (now the Ravee), and the Hydraotea 
(or Biah). till he arrived at the banks of the Hyphasb, or modern 
Sutleje. 

The conqueror's ambition, although he had reached the Ponjaub, 
did not even yet appear to be satisfied, and he was anxious to 
pursue his route still further. But in this wish he was most 
strenuously opposed by his soldiers, and although he assured 
them that the Ganges could not be far distant — ^that the Hyrca* 
nian (Caspian) sea doubtless communicated with the Indian, and 
this again with the Persian gulf — and that if he only could get 
as far as this, his conquests would be firmly secured — in fact. 
although he used every argument in his power to induce his 
army to yield to his wishes, yet it was all of no avail : and so» 
having erected twelve altars on the eastern shore of the Hyphasis, 
in commemoration of the extent of his conquests, and having 
entrusted all his territories in India, including seven nations and 
more than two thousand cities and towns, to Poms, he began to 
prepare for his return. When he reached the Hydaspes, he had 
ships built for the purpose of sailing down the river till it joined 
the Indus, and so onward to the Indian ocean, while the troops 
marched along the banks, under the command of Hephsstion and 
Craterus. Alexander had fortified a haven for purposes of trade, 
and thence several of his vessels now started, under Nearchus, to 
explore the coasts of the Indian ocean and the Persian gulf, and 
so to sail on to the Euphrates; for the conqueror, although 
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iWayed by the most nnboanded ambition, nevertheless always 
bad an eye to the welfare of the nations whom he had subdued, 
and even endeavoured to ameliorate their condition by giving 
them an opportunity of extending their commerce* and thna 
improving their status both as to prosperity and civilization; 
whilst, at the same time, his own countrymen received no small 
benefit from the relations which he was thus establishing with 
foreign regions. The voyage of the exploring squadron waa 
accomplished after many difficulties and dangers, and much infor- 
mation was gained with regard to the possibility of conveying 
the merchandise of India to Babylon by the. Persian gulf or to 
iEgypt by the Red Sea ; as it was found that goods brought to 
^gypt could be sent by canals into the Nile, and so on down the 
river to Alexandria, whence they could easily be dispersed through 
Europe by the Mediterranean and other seas* 

While Alexander himself was on the march towards Persia, he 
was opposed by the Malli, a warlike tribe near the mouth of the 
Hydraotes. He attacked their principal city, and having been 
the first to mount the walls by means of scaling ladders, he waa 
so severely wounded that for some days his life was in danger. 
The report was spread that he was dead, and when, after some 
few weeks, he re-appeared to the army, we are told that he waa 
received with the most frantic joy by the soldiers, and that they 
strewed his path with flowers. He now descended the Indus, 
visited the royal city of the Sogdii (now Bukhor), and having de- 
feated and crucified Mnsicanus, a native prince, who had risen 
up against him in his rear, he determmed to lead his troops to 
Persepolis, through the deserts of Gedrosia, although he knew 
that the armies of Cyrus and Semirarois were reported to have 
perished there. He selected this route, however, because these 
arid wastes extended along the borders of the sea, and he could 
thus communicate with and provide for the wants of his fleet at 
various stations along the coast. 

The difficulties of the march were enormous ; and Plutarch 
informs us, though this is no doubt an exaggeration, that three- 
fourths of the troops perished. Be this as it may, considerable 
numbers certainly died from hunger, fatigue, and sickness ; but 
their leader, although he shared every hardship and privation 
equally with the commonest soldier, bore up against it. and so 
animated his men, by performing continual acts of courage and 
endurance, that they resolved upon following him without a 
murmur. We are told that one day, when the monarch and 
bis whole army were suffering from intense thirst, a soldier 
found some water and brought it to the king in his helmet; 
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Alexander thanked him for the gift, and, taking the helmet, 
ponred the water on the ground, declaring that he could find 
no relief in anything in which the meanest trooper did not 
participate. Such conduct as this of course inspirited his fol-* 
lowers, and after sixty days he reached Gedrosia* where the 
country is fertile, and all privation came to an end; thence* 
passing on to Carmania, he was joined by that part of the land 
force which had been sent along the higher regions, under Cra* 
terns, and by the fleet, under Nearchus [s. c. 325], who waa 
commanded to prosecute the voyage still further. Reinforce* 
ments now arrived, from Media, and Hephsestion was ordered to 
lead the main body along the shore to Persis, and there to join 
the king, who set out thither by the nearest route at the head of the 
light-armed division of his army. When he arrived at Pasargada, 
the ancient royal city of Persis, he found that the inscription on 
the tomb of Cyrus had been efiaced: this he ordered to be 
restored, and then turned hia attention to the internal affairs of 
the country. He punished several satraps for abuse of their 
authority, and showed no difference between Asiatics and Euro- 
peans in his bestowal of high and lucrative offices. Asiatics were 
also admitted into the most select regiments both of infantry and 
cavalry, and intermarriage with the Greeks not only permitted 
but encouraged by Alexander, who himself contracted a second 
marriage with Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, while 
Hephestion was united to the younger ; and several other of hia 
officers, as Perdiccas, Seleucus, and Ptolemy also took wives 
from among noble Persian families. 

Although Alexander thus endeavoured to extinguish all diffe* 
rences of feeling with regard to nationality, he codd not prevent 
jealousy on the part of the Macedonians ; and Peucestes, one of 
their own officers, who had been made satrap of Persia, and had 
learned the language of the country, gave great oflence by hia 
adoption of the Median dress and his Jove for an Oriental mode 
of life. The result of this was a mutiny, which had well nigh 
ended in the desertion of all the Macedonians, who declared that 
Alexander " had subjected, not Asia to Greece, but Greece to 
Asia." The king endeavoured at first to check the outbreak by 
unbounded liberality ; but, finding this of no avail, he proposed 
that any of the Macedonians who chose might go home. This 
offer, however, they rejected, because, as they affirmed, their 
leader, now that he had been reinforced by the Persian auxiliaries, 
no longer needed them, and so was only too anxious to dismiss 
them. Alexander, indignant at this conduct, had thirteen of the 
ringleaders of the outbreak seized and put to death, and then, by 
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bis doquGfhce and popalarityi soon induced the other malcontents 
to retorn to their duty. 

The conqueror, still anxious for the consolidation of his do- 
ininions, now resolved to make Babylon, the capital of the 
Chaldean or second Assyrian empire, the royal residence^ in 
preference to Susa or Ecbatana, the former seats of the Persian 
and Median governments. His reasons for this selection were 
the situation of Babylon, which stood on a spacious and fruitful 
plain, and on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, while numerous 
canals connected it with the Tigris ; the facilities it afforded for 
commerce by its central position, and by its lying nearer than 
the other capitals both to Europe and lower Asia; and the nature 
of the surrounding country, in which all the materials for embel- 
lishing the city and constructing the important works which hd 
contemplated were to be obtamed and easily transported. While 
he was busy with these projects, his friend Hephaestion died, and 
he paid divine honours to him, and was so grieved at his loss 
that he ordered a public mourning to be held for him throughout 
the empire. He soon, however, returned to his active occupa« 
tions, and the province was rapidly regaining its ancient prosperity, 
when, during the second summer of his residence in Babylon 
[b. 0. 323], in consequence of his exposing himself among the 
stagnant pools and marshes, where he was re-constructing some 
dams and canals which had fallen into decay, he was seized with 
fever, and after a few days' illness, expired in the thirty*third 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. 

Some have attributed the death of Alexander to the effects of 
intemperance, and others to poison administered by emissaries of 
Antipater ; but there is no good authority for believing that either 
of these assertions is true. Had he lived, his dominions would 
no doubt have been more extensive than they already were; fov 
yre are assured that it was his intention, after the conquest of 
Arabia, to circumnavigate Africa, subjugate the nations there^ 
and thence to proceed through the straits of Calpe (Gibraltar) to 
the Mediterranean ; he would then have demanded the homage 
of the Romans and Carthaginians, and having thus completed the 
conquest of the then -known world, he would return to his native 
country on the western, as he had originally left it on the eastern 
side. 

, The principal faults in the character of Alexander, who has 
been justly surnamed ** the Great," were, his inordinate ambition, 
his love of display, and the extreme hastiness of temper which he 
so often displayed, and by which he was led into acts of cruelty 
fmd wickedness which disgrace his memory both as a sovereign 
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und a man. Bis military capacities, his energy, and p^^sonal 
courage cannot be too highly praised ; and the policy vhich he 
pursued, both with regard to his own countrymen and the nations 
he had subdued, in circumstances of great difficulty, was marked 
by consummate prudence. His lote and patronage of literature 
have been already noticed ; and his eflbrts in behalf of commerce 
and civilization demand our warmest admiration. He, in com* 
mon with other men, had his defects, but certain it is that, 
take him all in all, the world has produced but few such 
remarkable individuals as Alexander the Great* 

During the greater part of Alexander's absence from his king- 
dom, Greece was free from disturbances ; but, while he was in 
Erfistem Asia, party spirit, which had never been completely 
lulled in Athens, broke out once again, and gave rise to consider* 
able commotions there. Just before the battle of Chsronea, it 
had been proposed by Ctesiphon that a golden cro^n should be 
presented to Demosthenes as an acknowledgment of his eminent 
public services. The party opposed to Demosthenes and headed 
by iEscbines, set themselves strenuously against the passing of 
the decree on the grounds of illegality and folsehood. It was 
illegal, they said, because Demosthenes was still in office when it 
was proposed, whereas there was a law which forbade any man 
to be crowned till he had vacated his office and given up all the 
accounts connected with it; and it was false, they declared, 
because Demosthenes, so far from deserving to be honoured by 
the state for any benefits he had conferred upon her, should 
rather be arraigned and punished far the misfortunes he had 
brought upon her by his flsgrant misconduct. On these grounds, 
Ctesiphon was impeached by iEschines as the proposer of an 
illegal decree, and the amount of the fine he was to pay in case 
of conviction was fixed at 60 talents, or upwards of £10,000 of 
our money. From some cause, however, the prosecution dropped, 
and was not revived till the period of which we are now writing, 
when Demosthenes, still having the lead in Athens, excited some 
jealousy, and the question of the crown was again brought for* 
ward and tried. The speeches of iEschines and Demosthenes in 
this celebrated case, but especially that of the latter, are master* 
pieces of oratory, and the judges, swayed by comparisons between 
the talents of the advocates and considerations arising from their 
respective lines of policy rather than by the strict law of the case, 
which was no doubt in favour of i£schines, acquitted Ctesiphon ; 
and his accuser, being unable to obtain a fifth of the votes, 
became liable to a fine so heavy that he was unable to pay it ; and 
this, added to envy of his opponent's abilities and interest, and 
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disgufited at his own failure, led him to quit Athens and fly to 
Rhodes (or according to some authors to Samos), where he died, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. Curiously enough , it was not long 
before his rival met with a fate somewhat similar ; for, just after 
Alexander had returned from India, Harp&lus, having been satrap 
of Babylonia and governor of part of Media, fled from Ecbatana 
with the treasures entrusted to his care, and, in order to escape 
punishment, organized a rebellion against his sovereign. He col- 
lected a body of 6,000 troops, and went with them to Laconia. 
hoping to induce the Lacedemonians to espouse his cause ; but, 
failing in this, he proceeded to Athens with a large sura of money, 
and demanded admittance into the city as a suppliant. He gained 
many of the orators over to his side, and among the rest De- 
mosthenes, who, however, with all his interest and eloquence, 
was not able upon this occasion to prevail upon his fellow-citizens 
to violate existing treaties. Ol3rmpias and AntTpSter (who was 
governor of Macedonia) now required that Harpalus should be 
given up to them ; but he fled to Crete with his troops, and was 
assassinated there, b. c. 325. It soon became known that a 
great deal of Persian gold had been circulated in Athens ; and 
Demosthenes and his party were accused of having taken bribes 
from Harpalus in order to induce the people to aid his cause. 
The orator procured a decree to have the case tried before the 
court of the Areopagus. The verdict went against him, and 
being sentenced to pay a fine of 50 talents, he fled to iEgina, and 
there led a life of luxurious efiPeminacy. 

When Alexander was dying, he was asked to whom he be- 
queathed his kingdom ? ** To the most worthy," was his reply ; 
an answer which led to serious disputes, and ultimately to the 
dismemberment and dissolution of his vast empire. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO THE 
ACCESSION OF ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 

Dispntes about the taccession to the throne of Macedon — Division of the 
kingdom — Commotions in Upper Asia — Perdiccas and Python — The 
Lamian war — Capture of Athens by Antipater — Re-settlement of the 
government — Conclusion of the war — Demosthenes — His death and 
character — Campaign against the £tolians — Plots of the generals— 
Battle between Eumenes and Craterus — Perdiccas — New division of the 
Satrapies — Antigonas chosen generalissimo — Death of Antipater — 
Disputes between Poiyspercbon and Cassander — Movements of Ptolemy 
and Antigonas— Death and character of Phocion — Siege of Megalopoli»-* 
Peace between Cassander and the Athenians — His pursuit of Olympiaa-^ 
Her capture and death — Exploits of Eumenes — League against Antigonas 
— Movements of Lysimachus, Cassander, Ptolemy, and Demetrius — 
Acquisitions of Seleucus — Affairs of Sicily — Agathocles of Syracuse — His 
early history and exploits— Actions against the Carthaginians — Aflbirs of 
Athens — Demetrius Phalareus and Demetrius Poliorcetes — Antigonua 
received into Athens — Flight of Demetrius Phalareus —Movements of 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Demetrius — ^The Rhodian war — Honours paid 
to Ptolemy — Demetrius declared generalissimo — Campaigns in Thessaly 
and Asia — Battle of Ipsus — ^Defeat and death of Antigonua — Blockade of 
Athens by Demetrius — Death of Cassander, and disputes between bis 
sons — Assistance rendered by Pyrrhus to Alexander — Quarrel between 
Demetrius and Pyrrhus — League against Demetrius — Expulsion of 
Pyrrhus from Macedonia — Deaths of Demetrius, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
and Seleucus — Accession and death of Ptolemy Ceraunus — Irruption of 
the Gauls — Their march to Thermopyles — Capture of Callion— Their 
movements under Brennus — Their defeat at Delphi — Affairs of Macedonia 
— ^Accession of Antigonus Gonatas. 

Each of Alexander's wives had borne bim a son, but as these 
were still infants, it was agreed that his brother Aridueus should 
hold regal state under the title of king Fnilip, but that the execu- 
tive authority should be placed in the hands of Perdiccas, an 
eminent general, who had stood high in favour with the deceased 
monarch. The various provinces of the empire were then dis- 
tributed to the remaining generals (most probably in accordance 
with the wishes of Alexander), Antipater being continued in his 
government of Macedonia, while ^gypt was dlotted to Ptolemy 
^surnamed Lagus), and Greece to CratSrns, Antigonus had 
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Plirygia, Lycia, and Pampbylia; Leonnatus, Pfarygia on the 
Hellespont; Lj^slm&chas, Thrace; and EumSnes, various other 
districts in Asia Minor. The avidity with which these com* 
manders sought their respective posts is proved by the fact, that 
for some time the body of Alexander lay unburied, and the last 
rites were at length performed by order of Ptolemy. 
. An empire thus divided among jealous and ambitions soldiers 
could not remain long undistarbed, and commotions soon broke 
out among the Greek colonies in Upper Asia. The settlers there 
had become tired of an eastern life, and were pining for ai 
return to their native climes and customs. As soon, therefore, 
as they heard of Alexander's death, they assembled in a body of 
20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, and began to march homeward. 
Perdiccas immediately sent a force against them, under Python^ 
who gladly undertook the expedition, in hopes that he might 
gain them over to his own private interest, and thus carry out 
certain plans of self-advancement which he was contemplating. 
He soon vanquished them, and assured them that, if they would 
lay down their arms, they should return unharmed to their 
dwellings: they had no alternative but to submit, and, under 
cover of the pledge that had been given them, mingled fearlessly 
among the Macedonians. Perdiccas, however, suspecting the 
design of Python, sent orders to him to slaughter the Greeks, 
and divide the spoils among his soldiers, who readily carried out 
the decree, either from a wish to gratify Perdiccas, or on account 
of the booty which they gained from this act of perjury and 
cruelty. 

The next struggle, which is known as the Lamian war, arose 
from the following circumstances : — Alexander had promised all 
the Greek exiles that they should be restored to their several 
states, and this promise Antipater began to carry into effect. 
Many states were averse to the proceeding, knowing that the 
returned exiles would be entirely in the Macedonian interest and 
dangerous to their own governments. Among those who first 
Qpposed the decree were the Athenians, who, having lately 
<K>lonized part of Samos, knew that, if the restoration of the 
exiles were effected, they would have to give it up to the former 
possessors. A vote was therefore passed at Athens for ejecting 
the Macedonian garrisons from any cities which they held : troops 
were raised, ambassadors sent to the various states of Greece, 
and the Thessalians, iEtolians, and Argians, with many others, 
were persuaded to join in the enterprise. Leosthenes, an Athe* 
nian, commanded in chief, and his first exploit was to defeat the 
Bceotians^ who were of course on the side of Macedon, on account 
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of their occupation of the Theban lands, which had been divided 
among them when Thebes was destroyed hj Alexander. Antt* 
pater's army was inferior to that of the enemy ; and, having been 
defeated in one engagement, he retired to the Thessalian town of 
Lamia, and was there besieged by Leosthenes, who was killed 
during the siege, and was succeeded in the command by Antl- 
phllus. The town of Lamia was strong and gallantly defended ; 
but the Macedonians began to be short of food, when one of their 
generals named Leonnatus succeeded in raising the siege, but 
was defeated and slain in the battle which ensued. Antipater 
eflPected a junction with his troops, but even then was inferior to 
the enemy, until the arrival of the talented commander Craterus 
with some reinforcements, which entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs. The Macedonians had already gained two victories by 
sea, and fortune now turned in their favour by land : so that at 
last the Greek confederation sent ambassadors to sue for peace ; 
but Antipater refused to treat collectively, and by pushing on his 
operations, compelled each city to make separate terms for itself, 
until the Athenians and iEtolians were the only people who were 
left to oppose him. 

Antipater now marched straight to Athens, and the city not 
being in a state to withstand a siege, it was resolved to sue for 
a capitulation. This, however, Antipater refused to grant, on 
the ground that when he was besieged in Lamia, the Athenians 
would only accept of an unconditional surrender from him. They 
were therefore now reduced to the necessity of giving up their 
city to the conqueror, who treated them much more leniently 
than they had expected. He abolished democracy, and deprived 
the poorer citizens of any voice in the government, but left the 
inhabitants in quiet possession of all their property both real and 
personal. To such as were discontented at home, he offered 
lands in Thrace, and upwards of 22,000 of the population mi- 
grated to the new settlement there. The laws of Solon were 
again put in force, and all subsequent changes declared null and 
void, whilst, in order to guard against revolutionary outbreaks, a 
Macedonian garrison was stationed in the port of Munichia. 
Antipater, having thus brought the war to a satisfactory condo- 
sion [b. c. 322], returned once more to Macedonia. 

Daring the short period of the reverses of Antipater, Demos* 
thenes was recalled from banishment, but when the Macedonians 
again gained the upper hand, be, with several of his associates, was 
once more obliged to fly the country, and a decree condemning 
them to death in case of their return was passed by the people. 
Antipater* knowing well the animosity of the exiles, and fearing 
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its ultimate results, sent emissaries to the various cities whither 
they had Bed, to seize aud put them to death. Demosthenes had 
betaken himself to Calauria, an island near the port of Troezene, 
sacred to Neptune : when he saw the Macedonian soldiers enter 
the temple whither he had gone for refuge, he took poison, which 
he always carried about him in a quill, and expired before the 
altar, in the sixtieth year of his age. The industry and talent 
of this great orator are undeniable, and although some have 
sought to brand his memory as a betrayer of his country's welfare, 
for the sake of his private gains, yet on a careful considera- 
tion of the whole evidence, the testimony seems to be in his 
favour, and any errors which he may have committed, ought 
to be attributed rather to the eflPect of indiscretion in policy, 
than to any wilful intention to betray his country's interests. 
His enemies, it should be remembered, were numerous and 
powerful, and the eminence to which he had attained from his 
eloquence, and the prominent part which he took in politics, 
caused his rivals to prefer charges against him, which, although 
he found it difficult to refute them, were, in all probability, 
entirely unfounded on fact. 

The ^tolians remained still unsubdued by Antipater, who now 
sent an army against them, whereupon they quitted their towns, 
and retired to the mountains, where their light armed troops soon 
engaged with, and repulsed, the cumbrous Macedonian phalanx. 
Craterus therefore resolved not to attempt to drive them from 
their position, but to starve them out by cold and hunger. He 
accordingly ordered his troops to begin preparing winter quarters 
in the open plain. The ifitolians upon this, considering their 
case hopeless, were already thinking of submission, when news 
from Asia arrived, which gave an unexpected turn to their 
affairs. Perdiccas had married the daughter of Antipater, but 
now that he had obtained so much power, he sought to put her 
away, and to espouse Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, as a 
step towards obtaining the sovereignty of Macedonia. Antigonus, 
a friend to Antipater, and distinguished both for his political and 
military ability, saw through and endeavoured to oppose the 
design of Perdiccas, who would have destroyed him, but Anti- 
gonus fled to Europe, and informed Antipater and Craterus of 
the plot, so that they immediately concluded a peace with the 
iEtolians, and prepared for warring upon Perdiccas. Ptolemy 
also sided with Antipater, and Perdiccas went in person to 
oppose him, whilst against Antipater be sent a force under 
Eumeoes, who had formerly been Alexander's secretary, and was 
a man of considerable military skill. A battle soon took place 
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in Asia between Eamenes and the divUion of Crateriu* which 
bad been Beparated from the main body. Craterus was defeated 
and slain in the action, but this success was of no use to Perdic* 
cas, whose troops had revolted from him on account of his violent 
and imperious temper, and having assassinated him in his tent, 
transferred their allegiance to Ptolemy [bw>c. 821]; and passed a 
vote condemning Eumenes and fifty officers to death. 

Soon after this, Antipater was elected sole protector (much to 
the disgust of Enrydice, the wife of Arrhidseus, who had beeo 
intriguing with Python for the supreme power), and a new allot- 
ment of the satrapies took place. Ptolemy had .£gypt; Seieucna, 
Babylonia, and Python, Media, while Bnsiana was added to the 
former dominions of Antigonus, who also received the dignity 
of generalissimo of Asia Minor. The war against Eumenes was 
meanwhile conducted by Antigonus, who soon compelled him to 
fly, and shut himself up in Nora, a town in Fhrygia, where he 
was closely besieged, but the death of Antipater called off the 
attention of Antigonus, and Eumenes succeeded in effecting his 
escape [b.c. 318]. 

Antipater's son, Cassander, of course expected to succeed to 
the protectorate, and great was his indignation when he found 
that his father had bequeathed it to Polysperchon, one of the 
oldest of Alexander's generals. Cassander fled to Asia, and 
Ptolemy and Antigonus both undertook to espouse his cause, 
professedly out of friendship for his late father, but. in reality, 
each of them to forward his own ambitious views. In order to 
strengthen his party, Polysperchon changed all the constitutions 
of the Grecian cities, as they had been established by Antipater, 
into democracies, and, in fact, undid everything that had been 
done by Antipater; he moreover sent for Eumenes and Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander, who had always been his predecessor's 
inveterate enemy, and was just as violently opposed to his son« 

We have already seen that a Macedonian garrison had been 
posted in the Munychia at Athens, and immediately upon the 
death of Antipater, Cassander sent one of his friends, named 
Micftnor, to take the command of this force. When Polysper* 
chon began openly to show his designs, Nicanor urged the 
people to adhere to Cassander. but the democratic party d[ Polys* 
perchon was urgent for the withdrawal of the Macedonian gar*> 
rison. Hereupon Nicanor, fearing a general rising, asked for a 
few days to consider how he shoidd act, and during this time, 
having secretly raised a powerful body of mercenaries, he sb1« 
lied forth and sdced the Peirens. Phocioo, although he had been 
nigh in &voar with Antipater, was sent at the head of aa embassy 
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requiring him to withdraw ; and there is but little doubt that 
this eminent citizen accepted the mission more from a desire to 
Testore peace and order to his distracted city, than from any 
sympathy which be felt towards the democratic caaee. 

In the meantime Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, had 
approached the city, democracy was declared to be established, 
and the leaders of the oligarchs (among whom was Phocion) 
were obliged to fly for protection to Alexander's camp, from the 
more inveterate fary of their own fellow-citizens. By Alex- 
ander they were sent to Polysperchon, but upon an Athenian 
embassy arriving to demand them, they were basely given up, 
led back to Athens^ and executed by the fatal hemlock draught. 
Pliocion, who thus perished when above eighty years of age, 
was a man distinguished no less for his unswerving integrity 
than for his talent, both military and civil, and the Athenians, 
who at first allowed his body to lie unburied, afterwards honoured 
him with a public funeral* and erected statues to his memory, 
while they as usual endeavoured to expiate their own wickedness 
by putting to death his accusers. Soon after, Cassander himself 
came off with 4,000 troops to the Peirsus, and was there besieged 
by Polysperchon, who, however, finding himself short of provi- 
sions, left part of his forces at Athens, and then sailed on to the 
Peloponnesus, in the hope of reducing Megalopolis, which had 
afforded great support to Cassander. He here obtained a great 
many allies, establishing democracies and destroying the friends 
of Antipater on all sides. The Megalopolitans alone remained 
firm, and Polysperchon, although he had brought his elephants, 
which are now first mentioned as having been used in Greece, 
to the siege, was unable to capture their city*-a fact which 
induced many states to declare for Cassander. 

Meanwhile, the Athenians negociated with, and obtained peace 
^m, Cassander, on condition that he should nominate an Athe- 
nian, who was to hold the chief authority, that no one should 
have any share in the government whose property did not 
amount to ten minse (nearly £35), and that the Athenians should 
hold all their own territories and ports, except Munychia, which 
Cassander was to occupy during the war. Eurydice, taking 
advantage of the weakness displayed by Polysperchon in his con* 
duct, now induced her husband, Arrhidteus, to lead a force against 
htm into Macedonia. Polysperchon, with Olympias, advanced to 
meet them, but as the Macedonians refused to fight against the 
mother of Alexander, she obtained a complete victory, and 
butchered her royal and other captives with circumstances of the 
most refined cruelty [b.o. 317]. Vengeance, however, soon 

k2 
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pursued Olympias for her roanv crimes; she was hesieged ia 
Pydna by Cassander (who, it is said, was attached to Eurydice)* 
and the town was obliged to surrender, under stipulation that her 
life should be spared. Amphipolis still held out for her under 
Aristonoiis, but Cassander soon reduced it, and hastened to follow 
up his revenge against Olympias. He persuaded some of the 
kindred of those whom she had murdered, to accuse her before 
the Macedonian assembly, where, as she did not appear, she was 
condemned to death. He then sent secretly to her, offering her 
a ship in which to fly to Athens, intending, as some suppose, 
to have her killed on the voyage. This offer she declined, and 
demanded to be beard in her own defence, but this Cassander 
refused, fearing, no doubt, the influence of her presence upon the 
people. He then sent a body of soldiers to put an end to her, 
but, as tbey hesitated, the kindred of some of those whom she 
had murdered fell upon her, and she died under their daggers 
with the utmost fortitude [b. c. 315]. Cassander, now at the 
zenith of his power, brought people from Potidea and Olynthns, 
and founded a city, which afterwards became exceedingly powerful, 
upon the peninsula of Pallene, under the name of Cassandreta, 
and he also rebuilt Thebes, which had lain in ruins for twenty 
years. 

When Eunienes escaped from Nora, he declared in favour of 
Arrhidaeus and Polyrperchon, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief. Finding, however, that the Macedonians disliked being com- 
manded by a foreigner (he being a native of Cardia, in the Thra- 
cian Chersonese), he declared that he had had a dream, in which 
Alexander the Great had appeared to him, and told him that all 
commands were to be issued in his own name, as if he were still 
living. This was done, and the superstition and vanity of the 
Macedonians were thus flattered, by their alleging that they were 
acting under the orders of Alexander himself. Eumenes took 
advantage of this, and by his own affable conduct conciliated hia 
troops, and was successful in several campaigns { at length, how- 
ever, his officers became jealous of him, and basely delivered 
him up to Antigoous, by whom he was put to death, in the sanae 
year as that which witnessed the murder of Olympias. Anti- 
gonus now also destroyed Python, and Selucus, the governor of 
Babylonia, against whom he led a force, would have shared the 
same fate, had he not avoided it by flight to Ptolemy, who enter- 
tained him kindly, and entered into a league with him, joined by 
Lysimachus and Cassander, against the overweening ambition of 
Antlgonus. 

It were needless to enter into detail with respect to the hostili* 
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ties which now took place both by sea and land, as they evolve 
no principle either national or political ; suffice it to say, that 
Antigonus carried on the war successfully in Greece, while his 
son Demetrius, who was commanding for him with much ability 
in Asia Minor> was nevertheless defeated by Ptolemy and Seleucus 
at Gaza, in the third year of the war [b. c. 312]. Seleucus, 
aware of his popularity among the Babylonians, now determined 
upon attempting to recover his satrapy, and taking with him 800 
foot and 200 horse soldiers, he entered the province. The 
people flocked on all sides to join him, and he thus became 
not only master of Babylonia, but also of Media and Susiana, 
and one of the most powerful princes of the period.* 

About the same time, Agathodes, the Syracusan, crossed over 
into Africa, and for four years set at defiance the power of the 
Carthaginians. The history of this remarkable man is as fol- 
lows: — He was originally a potter, but by his ability soon 
procured a patron, and rose to a military command. In conse- 
quence of a quarrel with Sosistratos, who headed the oligarchic 
party, which was at this time dominant in Syracuse, he was 
obliged to fly to Italy, where he remained till parties changed 
once more in his native city, and he was enabled to return ; while 
Sosistratus and his adherents were in their turn forced into 
banishment. The Carthaginians espoused the cause of the exiles, 
but Agathocles was successful against them until he aimed at the 
tyranny, and was once more obliged to quit Syracuse. The 
people, however, feared him even in his absence, and he was 
recalled nnder an oath that he would not do anything against the 
democracy, which he now courted so successfully, that he was 
chosen public guardian, and general, in which latter capacity he 
levied a body of troops entirely devoted to himself, and ready to 
follow him through any enterprise he might undertake. Thus 
fortified, he attacked the oligarchs and the friends of Sosistratus, 
whom he murdered by wholesale, while his soldiers pillaged their 
dwellings. For two days the streets of the city ran red with 
blood, 4,000 persons having perished during the massacre, while 
6,000 escaped by flight. Agathocles then collected his prisoners, 
executed the most distinguished of them, and banished all the 
remainder. He then summoned an assembly, and after inveigh- 
ing loudly against the oligarchy as the cause of every evil, laid 
down his office and asked permission to be allowed to retire into 
private life. The multitude, however, pressed him to continue 

* This event, which happened 311 years and four months before the 
Christian era, was the commeDcement of the Chronological epoch known 
as the era of the Selencidte. 
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in command, to which he assented, on condition that no one else 
ehoDld he joined with him in the government. This request was 
granted, and he was now invested with the power, although 
without the insignia, of a monarch [b.c. 317]. As Agathodes 
had professed himself the supporter of the people, he at once 
aholtshed all outstanding debts, and proceeded to a re-distribution 
of the public lands. Notwithstanding all this, however, he 
reigned more by fear than by affection, and although all the people 
in Sicily except the Carthaginians, yielded implicit obedience to 
the tyrant, yet when at last he was defeated by the Carthaginians, 
his own fellow-citizens gladly revolted^ the rest of the island 
submitted to his adversaries, and he was forced to defend himself 
as well as he could in Syracuse. In this emergency it was that 
he crossed over to Africa, where having burnt his ships on 
landing, so that his companions might have no opportunity of 
returning, he maintained himself against the whole power of 
Carthage. 

Meanwhile disputes had run so high in Syracnscy between the 
Syracusans and Carthaginians, tint the people of Agrigentnm 
ofiered to free the Sicilians from their yoke. Their leadership 
was accepted, and they immediately began to expel the garrisons 
from all towns that were favourable either to Carthage or Syra« 
cuse. Agathocles seized the opportunity, and returned to Sicily 
just as the Acragantines had been defeated by those whom he 
had left in command. He at once proceeded against several cities 
which had declared against him, but was at length defeated by a 
combination of several of them under Deinocrates, a Syracnsan 
exile, and was obliged once more to fly to Africa. During the 
absence of Agathocles in Sicily, the Carthaginians who had sided 
with him returned to their duty, and on his re-arrival in Africa, 
he found that his influence was irretrievably lost. He therefore 
fled secretly, leaving his soldiers behind him, while they, in 
revenge, killed his sons, who were with them. He, however, 
retaliated upon them, by ordering a massacre of all their kindred 
immediately upon his arrival in Sicily [b.c. 307]. After many 
quarrels, and ultimate reconciliation with Deinocrates, he suc- 
ceeded in once more getting the whole of Sicily into his power, 
and was endeavouring to raise her to great eminence by means of 
her navy, when he was poisoned by Maenon, one of his compa- 
nions, in concert with his own grandson [b. o. 289] ; and not- 
withstanding all his ability, has left behind a character which for 
tyranny and cruelty cannot be surpassed in the annals of history. 
After his death the Syracusans overthrew his statues, and confis- 
cated his property. 
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The same year in which Agathocles arrived for the last time in 
Sicily, Demetrius of Phalerum, a small port of Athens, who had 
been made governor hy Cassander, was obliged to quit his post 
in favour of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus. who was surnamed 
Poliorcetes, from his dcill in conducting sieges. The Athenians 
were favourable to Antigonus, and gladly admitted his son. who 
established democracy just fifteen years after its suppression by 
Antipater, destroyed the fortress of Munychia, while two new 
wards (phyla) were added to the ten already existing, and took 
their names from Antigonus and Demetrius, as their patrons. 
Meanwhile Demetrius of Phalerum sought reifuge at the court of 
Ptolemy, and devoted the remainder of his life to the pursuits of 
literature.* In the following year, Demetrius Foliorcetee» in 
obedience to the commands of his father, went to dislodge the 
forces of Ptolemy from Cyprus, and defeated Rolemy, who came 
to lead them in person, in a naval battle. After this [b. c. 305]^ 
Antigonus followed up his conquests by attempting an invasion 
of ^gypt, but he found the banks of the Nile so strongly 
guarded, Uiat he was obliged to retreat, after suffering a slight 
defeat. 

The next year Antigonus demanded support from the Rhodians, 
whose interests led them. rather to side with Ptolemy, although 
they had remained neutral during all the quarrels of Aiezander's 
generals. The Rhodians refused to comply with the demands of 
Antigonus, wh6 accordingly ordered Demetrius to lay siege to 
the isknd. The Rhodians adopted every means in their power 
for defence : the poorest contributed their money, freedom was 
promised to all slaves who should enlist as soldiers, and a public 
funeral to such as should fall in the war. So effectual was the 
resistance made by the islanders, that after the loss of many ships 
and war engines, Demetrius was obliged to desist from his opera- 
tions by sea, and attempted to carry out his designs by land ; but 
just as the Rhodians were beginning to be discouraged by the 
difficulty they experienced in foiling the enemy, their hopes again 
rose in consequence of a fleet and plentiful supplies, which were 
sent to their aid by Ptolemy. The siege was now carried on for 
another year, and upon the arrival of a second fleet from ^gypt» 
ambassadors came from Athens, entreating Demetrius to conclude 
a peace. The opposing forces, however, could not come to 
terms, and Demetrius, after a night sally, was effectually routed 

• According to acconnto given by Philo, Josephos and others, he hecame 
librarian to Ptolemy Philadelphns, and procured the royal mandate for the 
Septaagint traniilation of the Bible. There is, however, reason to doabt the 
sccunicy of this statement. 
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by the townepeople, and bat few of the storming party escaped 
with their lives. Antigonus now wrote to his son to make 
peace on any honourable terms, a course which he was only too 
anxious to adopt, in order to save his credit. The Rbodian« 
were also eager for a cessation of such long protracted hostilities* 
especially as Ptolemy had advised them if they could to put aa 
end to the war. Peace was therefore concluded on the following 
terms: — ^The Rhodians were to enjoy all their own revenues and 
to be considered independent ; they were, however, to aid Antigo* 
nus in all his wars except against Ptolemy, and were to give 100 
hostages as pledges of their good faith. After this, they dis- 
tributed their promised honours and rewards to those who had 
served in the war, and set up statues to Jiysimachus and Caa- 
sander, who had supplied them with provisions during its con- 
tinuance. As fot Ptolemy, they sent to consult the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, as to whether it might not be allowed them to 
pay him divine worship, and upon permission being granted 
them to do so, they dignified him with the name of Soter, or 
Saviour, erected a temple and image in his honour, and adored 
him as a god. Demetrius now sailed to Greece, expelled the gar- 
risons of Cassander from Sicyon, Ck)rinth, and other important 
stations, and at a meeting which he convoked at the Isthmus, 
procured his own election as generalissimo of the Greeks. 

Meantime, while Cassander remained in Thessaly to check 
Demetrius, Lysimachus went into Asia to oppose Antigonus, by 
whom he was besieged in his camp, as Seleucus was on his way 
from Upper Asia to aid him. He managed, however, to get his 
army out of the camp, and as winter was coming on, Antigonus 
did not follow him, so that the campaign was for the present at 
an end, and nothing more was done till the following year 
[B.C. 301]. In the spring, the contending armies once more 
took the field, and a decisive battle was fought at Ipsus, a town 
in Phrygia, the issue of which was, that after a severe conflict 
(the forces being nearly equal in number), Antigonus was de- 
feated and slain, while Demetrius made his escape to Ephesus, 
with 5,000 foot and 4,000 horse soldiers, and thence went on 
to Athens, trusting that the gratitude of the Athenians would 
induce them to receive him, and help him to retrieve his dis* 
asters. Much to his disgust, the Athenians sent an embassy 
begging him not to approach nearer, as the people had passed a 
decree forbidding the entry of the generals of any of the con- 
tending kings, which title, Antigonus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy had each taken, since b. c. 306. He suppressed his 
angry feelings, and merely asking for those ships and troops 
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which he had left io the city, he took them with him, and went 
forthwith to harass Lysimachus, by a desultory and piratical 
warfiEire. Seleucus now allied himself with Demetrius, by marry- 
ing his daughter Stratonic^ ; but their concord was only of short 
duration, for a quarrel soon broke out between them, on account 
of the province of Cilicia^ which Demetrius had recently taken 
from Pleistarchus, Cassander's brother, and which Seleucus now 
wished to purchase. In the meantime, Demetrius had not for- 
gotten his grudge against the Athenians, for their refusal to 
adiuit him after the battle of Ipsus ; and taking advantage of 
internal disputes caused by the usurpation of one Lachares, who 
had made himself t3rrant, he went and blockaded the city, and 
reduced it to the greatest extremities by famine. He also de- 
feated a fleet which was sent to relieve it by Ptolemy, and com- 
pelled the Athenians to sue for peace. He next gained a victory 
over the Lacedeemonians near Mantineia, and was about to enter 
Sparta, just as intelligence arrived that all his possessions in 
Cyprus, except Salamis, had been captured by Ptolemy, and all 
those in Asia by Lysimachus. 

Soon after this period [b.c. 296], Casaander died, and a rup- 
ture occurred between his sons Antipater and Alexander, in 
reference to the succession to his possessions. Their mother, 
Theasalonlc^, who favoured the latter, was slain by Antipater, 
who fled to the court of Lysimachus, and who was there put to 
death by him, although he was his own son-in-law ; while Alex- 
ander summoned to support him both Demetrius and the young, 
but already renowned Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. Pyrrhns arrived 
before Demetrius, and in return for the services he had ren- 
dered Alexander seized upon a portion of the Macedonian 
empire, so that when Demetrius appeared, a quarrel immediately 
broke out between him and Pyrrhus. Alexander was soon after 
put to death by the former, having been discovered to be plotting 
against his life. Demetrius now made two successful incursions 
into Boeotia, and twice captured Thebes, although not ^without 
much resistance, and several hotly contested actions, in one of 
which he was himself severely wounded. But his difficulties 
were by no means yet overcome, for Pyrrhns, who boasted of 
being descended from Achilles, and was also a kinsman of Alex- 
ander the Great, strove to keep up the renown of his warlike 
progenitors, by continually seeking opportunities for fighting. 
His active and open disposition .gained him great favour with the 
Macedonians, by whom Demetrius was now much disliked on 
account of his insolent and tyrannical behaviour ; and therefore 
when he led his troops against Pyrrhus, they at once deserted 
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from him, and he was ohliged to make his eacAps [b.c. 287]. in 
the disguise of a common trooper, while his opponent marched 
on unresisted, and at once occnpied his kingdom. Meantime 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachas, had also combined against 
him, and after making an unsoccessfnl attempt to gain some of 
the Asiatic provinces belonging to the latter, he waa obliged to 
retire into Cilicia, which was in the hands of Selencas, his son* 
in-law, to whom he wrote, asking for mercy and pity in his 
fallen condition. Seleocos, however, disregarded his prayers, 
and having taken him prisoner, kept him in dose, though other* 
wise honourable captivity, for the remainder of his life. The 
talent of Demetrius was considerable, bat his ambition and 
intemperance led him into excesses which leave a lasting stain 
upon his memory, and make us regret that the abilities which he 
undoubtedly possessed, and the courage and generosity he so 
often displayed, were not united to a nobler nature [b. c. 283]. 

Ptolemy died the same year as Demetrius, in the eighty-foiuth 
year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign, or, according 
to some authors, in the fortieth, as he abidicated two years before 
his death in favour of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who, although he 
was his youngest, was yet his favourite son, in consequence of 
Berenice, his mother, being the best beloved of Ptolemy's three 
wives. 

There is little doubt but that Ptolemy I. was one of the most 
remarkable men of his age, for althougfh he was ambitious and 
unscrupulous in the means he adopted to carry out his views, 
yet his prudence and political wisdom were admirable, and the 
benefits which he conferred upon his kingdom were such as to 
merit the everlasting gratitude of his subjects. He built the 
light-house. Pharos, at the mouth of the Nile, improved the 
finances of the country, beautified its cities, and encouraged its 
commerce and industry ; he was also a most zealous patron both 
of arts and letters (having founded the museum and library at 
Alexandria), while at his court he entertained such men as 
Euclid, the great geometrician, Stilpo, the philosopher of 
Megara, the painters Antipbilus and Apelles, and many other 
men equally celebrated for their attainments ; while we find him 
corresponding with Menander and Theophrastus, and are told by 
Arrian that he was not only an author himself, but one of no 
inconsiderable ability. 

Fyrrhus, as we have seen, had possessed himself of Maeedonia» 
but he was soon after driven out by Lysimachus, who ruled absolute 
there for five years and a half, when he was defeated and slain 
by Seleucus [b, c. 281], who in his torn was assassinated by 
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Ptolemy,* flumamed CerauDos, the eldest son of Roleiny I. 
(who had been one of his most intimate associates). The mur- 
derer, however, did not long enjoy his newly acquired dominions 
for within sixteen months after the death of Selencns, he was 
defeated and slain by the Ganls, a barbarous nation, who issued 
from that portion of continental Europe which is known to us as 
France, Holland, Belgium, and part of Switzerland. The usual 
causes for emigration had at various times induced this people to 
seek foreign settlements, and at the period with which we are 
now concerned, that division of them which had penetrated into 
Pannonia (the modern Hungary) became the invaders of Mace- 
donia; and, after the overthrow of Ptolemy Ceraunns, proceeded 
straight onward to Thermopylie, spreading dismay and havoc as 
they marched. When they arrived at Thermopylae, they found 
A Grecian army, with the Athenians as its leaders, drawn up to 
oppose them, and although they were more numerous, yet being 
inferior in arms, discipline, and courage, they were soon routed, 
and betook themselves to flight, while many of them were tram* 
pled down in the narrow passes, or else perished in attempting 
to cross the morasses [b. c. 279]. 

Brennus now passed over the mountains into iEtolia, and 
sadted the town of Callion with circumstances of the greatest 
barbarity, well knowing that although he was too weak to oppose 
the combined forces of the Greeks, yet if he could separate them, 
he might be able to reduce them province by province. The 
^tolians at once left the main body, marched homewards, and 
entirely routed their barbarian enemies, who being met on their 
flight by the Acheans of Patre, as they were coming to the 
assistance of the iBtolians, were so cut to pieces that signal 
vengeance was taken for their cruelties at Callion. Meanwhile a 
pass similar to that which had been discovered in the Persian 
wars, had been found by those of the Gauls who remained at 
Thermopylae, and over this Brennus now led 40,000 men to the 
rear of the Greek army. The Phocians, however, resisted them, 
and thus gave all the rest of the troops time to embark on board 
the Athenian fleet, and disperse in safety to their several homes ; 
while Brennus, eager for plunder, pressed on to Delphi in hopes 
of capturing the rich spoils contained in its temple. The Del* 
phians in alarm consulted the oracle, but the god gave them the 
flame response as he had given to tiieir ancestors in the Persian 
wars, viz. : that *' he would defend his own." Encouraged by 

* Ptolemy was an appellation applied to a certain famUy of kings, as 
Pharaoh was among the iEgyptians, Ceeaar among the Romans, Brennof 
among the Gaols, &c«, and was not a name itself. 
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this answer, the townspeople, who had been jomed by the Am* 
phissians, Phocians, and a body of ifitolians, attacked the enemy 
and entirely routed them. Thunder and lightning are said to 
have accompanied the onslaught, and the Gauls, pursued in the 
rear by the Phocians, and panic-stricken by their superstitions 
fancies, after a hasty encampment by night, again betook them- 
selves to flight, their guilty consciences and barbarous terrors 
making them imagine that their enemies had overtaken, and 
were destroying them. Accordingly, in their horror and confd* 
sion, they fell in the darkness and panic one upon another, and 
«lew each other without knowing whom they were attacking, 
while many of those who escaped being butchered by their own 
countrymen perished afterwards from hunger and fatigue. 

Up to this time the Gauls are said to have lost 6,000 men in 
battle, and upwards of 20,000 by their subsequent disasters, and 
it is reported that Brennus destroyed himself in a fit of despair. 
They now commenced a regular retreat, followed up by the i£to- 
lians, but when they reached the river Spercheius, they were, we 
are informed, cut off to a man [b. c. 278], in the second year after 
their invasion of Macedonia. After this, they made no further 
attempt upon Greece, but some of them went over to Asia, and 
occupied that province, which after their settlement there, 
received from them the name of Gralatia. Macedonia was dis- 
tracted by internal disputes with regard to the succession to the 
kingdom for three years after the death of Rolemy Ceraunns, till 
at length it fell into the hand of Antigonus, the son of Deme- 
trius, who is known by the name of Antigonus Gonatas, from 
the Thessalian town of Gonni, where he was educated, and not 
many years elapsed before he was brought into connexion with 
the affairs of the Achean league, the history of which will be 
sketched in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE RISE OF THE ACH-ffiAN LEAGUE TO THE PREPA- 
RATIONS FOR THE WAR BETWEEN THE MACEDONIANS 
AND ACHiEANS AGAINST THE i&TOLIANS. 

CoDstitntion of the Achsan league^Its development after the death of 
Alexander — Affairs of Sicvon— Exploits and policy of Aratas — His designs 
upon Athens and the Peloponnesus — Opposition to him by the Macedo* 
nians and iEtoiians — Reasons for Spartan enmity to him — Previous history 
of the affairs of Sparta in connexion with Antigonas Gonatas and Pyrrhus 
•—Death and character of the latter— Subsequent history of Sparta— 
Leonidas and Agis — Reforms of Agesilaus — Invasion of Achaia by tne 
iEtoiians— Agis and Agesilaus — Leonidas and Cleombrotus— Story of 
Chelonis — Execution of Agis — Political measures of Cleomenes— War 
between the Lacedsamonians and Achaeans — Negociations between Aratas 
and Antigonus Doson — Movements of the Spartans and iEtoiians against 
the Acheans and Macedonians — Execution of Arlstomachus — Antigonas 
chosen commander-in-chief— His successes against Cleomeoes — Fate of 
Mantineia — Surprise and destruction of Megalopolis by Cleoroenes-^ 
Operations at Argos — Tactics of Antigonas — Battle of Sellasia — Flight 
of Cleomenes — Antigonus at Sparta, Tegea, and Argos — His return to 
Macedonia, and death there^ Accession of Philip, the son of Demetriaa — 
Movements of the iEtoiians — Outrages of Dorimacbus upon the Messe- 
nians — His attack upon them in conjunction with Scopas — ^Their protec- 
tion by the Achaean league — Battle of Caphysa — Accusation against 
Aratus — His return to office^ Ad mission of the Messenians into the 
league— Further movements of the ^tolians and Skerdilaidas — Opera- 
tions at Cynsetha — Arrival of Philip at Corinth — Affairs of Sparta — 
Murder of Adeimantus — Decision of Philip — Meeting of the Achsenn 
league— Declaration of war against tbe£tolian& — Conduct of the silies — 
Commotions at Sparta — Recall of Cleomenes — His persecution in iEgypt 
—His death and character— Lycurgns made king of Sparta — His leagae 
vith the iEtoiians — Preparations for the war. 

Thb twelve principal cities of Achaia had originally united to- 
gether in a hond of political anion, and had common sacrifices in 
a temple open to them all. They held meetings at ^gium, for 
the purpose of consulting for the general good of the confedera- 
tion twice a year, and were presided over by a straiegos, elected 
from each of the cities in rotation, who, in addition to his office 
as head of the assembly, was invested with the chief command 
in the field, having under him an hipparchos, or master of the 
horse, and a committee of ten members for the transaction of 
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ordinary basinets, while a boul^, or senate, prepared all natters 
which were to come on for diMUssion at the general meeting. 
The constitation of the Achaean states was democratic, and the 
people were remarkable for their love of order and attachment to 
their ancient institntions, up to the period of the death of Alex- 
ander. After that time the cities began to be disunited, in con- 
sequence of their respectively siding with one or other of the 
contending generals. Most of them were garrisoned by Cas- 
sander or Demetrius, and afterwards by Antigonus, the son of 
Demetrius ; but after the deaths of Ptolemy, Selencns, and Ly- 
simachus, the last of Alexander's generals, the Achaean cities of 
Tritsea, Patne, Dym^, and Phane combined for the purpose of 
mutual defence and co-operation, and again brought into action 
the influence of their powerful league [b,c* 280]. Five years 
afterwards iEgium, Boura, and Carynia, joined the confederation, 
which for some time consisted of no more than these seven 
cities. Twenty-five years after the league was thus established, 
a change took place in its government, by its being resolved that 
the presidency should be vested in one general permanently 
elected, and four years after this [b, c. 251], it received an im- 
portant addition by being joined by the Sicyonians^ whose city, 
lying to the north-west of Corinth, was exceedingly flourishing 
both in riches and population. Sicyon had hitherto been in a 
disturbed state, owing to the usurpations of various tyrants, and 
at the period with which we are now engaged, it was under the 
dominion of Nicocles, a harsh and unpopular ruler. 

It so happened that Cleinias, a former governor of Sicyon, had 
been murdered in one of the revolutions there, and his son 
Aratus, who was now living in exile at Argos, formed the design 
of liberating his country. Accordingly he and his fellow fugi* 
tives being informed by some one who had been recently banished 
from Sicyon, of a place where they might easily scale the walls, 
went and suddenly entered the city, marched straight to the 
palace, plundered it, and secured the guard, while the tyrant him- 
self escaped and fled. Aratus then offered liberty to all who 
should join him, and the populace perceiving that he intended no 
violence, gladly accepted his invitation, so that he became master 
of the city without the shedding of blood, or any outrage upon 
its inhabitants. Although Aratus was now only in the twenty-first 
year of his age, he displayed extraordinary political ability in the 
measures he took for ordering the constitution of his native state. 
He united his city with the Achaean league [b.c. 251], and 
established a democracy; he restored 600 political exiles, and 
arbitrated so equitably between them, and those who had become 
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posseBsed of their lands daring their banishment, that by aid of 
tnoney supplied to him by Rolemvi who was his warm friend 
and admirer, he satisfied aU parties, and restored peace and amity 
to the lately distracted commonwealth. In the eighth year after 
this, Arattts, being chosen general of the Achaean league for the 
second time, took the important post of the Acr$c5rinthus, or 
citadel of Corinth, from Antigonus, by a masterly night attack ; 
he then garrisoned it with 400 soldiers, and when the Achaean 
army arrived, it was gladly received by the Corinthians, who now 
joined the confederation. He then took possession of Lechaenm. 
the port, and with it twenty- five vessels, and 500 horses belong* 
ing to Antigonus* Before he quitted office, he persuaded the 
Megarians, Tnszenians, and Epidaurians to join the league, 
which was now also strengthened by the adhesion of Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus [b. c. 234]. 

After his success at Corinth, Aratus turned his attention to 
Athens, which was now in the power of Antigonus Gonatas* 
who had entered it, and garrisoned the Peiraens, in spite of the 
resistance made by the Athenians themselves, aided by an Mgy^ 
tian fleet, and an army under Areus, king of Sparta. Aratus 
plundered Salamis, and endeavoured to conciliate the Athenians 
by setting free all the Athenians he captured there without 
ransom ; but these operations did not induce them to join the 
Achtean league, as he had hoped. He was now elected general 
of the confederation, as often as the law would allow, and even 
when out of office his plans were followed. Th^se were to 
expel all the tyrants from the Peloponnesus, and to unite the 
cities in one grand league similar to the Achaean confederacy, 
while at the same time he proposed to exclude all Macedonianst 
who were suspected of being favourable to the present reigning 
tyrants, from any access to the Peloponnesus. In these designs 
he was subsequently opposed by Antigonus Gonatas, and his son 
Demetrius, aided very often by the ^tolians. Thus a constant 
struggle was kept up with Macedonia, until the death of Deme- 
trius, when the i£tolians maintained it in conjunction with 
Cleomenes, king of Lacedaemon. 

In order to comprehend clearly the events which led to the 
intervention of Bparta, it will be necessary to return to the time 
when Pyrrhtts, about six years after his expulsion from Mace* 
donia by Lysimachus, went to assist the Grecian colony of 
Tarentum against the Romans [b.c. 280]. During his first 
campaigns in Italy, the king of £pirus had been generally suc- 
cessful, but as he was afterwards evidently losing ground he gladly 
ftocepted the inyitation of the Syracnsans, and otiier Sicilians, to 
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return and aid tbem against the Carthaginians. He accordingly 
hastened to Sicily in the thirty-seventh year of the reign of 
Areas, king of Lacedemon, a descendant of the house of Eurys* 
thenes [b. o. 272]. At first he was successfal in Sicily, but his 
tyrannical condact rendered him so odious to the people, that 
a plot was formed against him, and he once more fled to Taren- 
tum, to carry on the war against the Romans. He was, how- 
ever, defeated, and on his return to his kingdom, he went against 
Antigonus Gonatas, overthrew him, and thus became master of 
Macedonia. Cleonymus, the uncle of Areas, had contested the 
throne of Sparta unsuccessfully with bis nephew, and he now 
brought Pyrrhus to aid him in attaining the object of his ambition. 
This the Epirotic king readily promised to do, under the pre- 
tence that he wished to free the Peloponnesus from the yoke uf 
Antigonus, but in reality with the hope of getting it into his 
own power. He no sooner landed on the peninsula than he 
ravaged Laconia, and then advanced upon Sparta itself, whilst 
Areus was absent with the flower of his army on an expedition 
against Crete. Those who remained, however, prepared for 
resistance, under Acrotatus, the son of their king. It was pro- 
posed to send the women to Crete, but this was opposed suc- 
cessfully by Archidamia (the widow of Archidamus, a former 
king of Sparta), who declared that the Spartan women would be 
ashamed to live after their native city was destroyed. Accord- 
ingly they were allowed to remain, and rendered great assistance 
in labouring at the works for the defence, and bringing refresh- 
ment and ammunition to those who were actively engaged. The 
fighting had continued for two days, when the Spartans were 
reinforced by a body of mercenaries sent by Antigonus, and also 
by Areus, who had now returned with a force of 2,000 Lacedae- 
monians. The next day Pyrrhus was repulsed and went to Argos, 
where a dispute was going on between Aristeas and Aristippus, 
the latter being supported by Antigonus, about the chief supe- 
riority in the state. Antigonus and the Lacediemonians would 
have opposed him, but the Argians begged that neither they nor 
Pyrrhus should interfere with the affairs of their city. Anti- 
gonus consented, and gave hostages for his good faith, and 
Pyrrhus, although he promised to abstain from entering the town, 
had no intention of keeping his word. A gate having been 
opened to him by some of his friends, he rushed in, but was 
met by the troops of Antigonus, who, in consequence of his 
design being suspected, had been admitted by the Argians, in 
order to oppose him. His troops were soon routed, and in 
endeavouring to secure their retreat, he was killed [b.c. 271] in 
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the forty-sixth year of his age, and the twenty- third of his reign, 
by a tile thrown from the top of a house by an Argian woman, 
who saw him about to slay her son in single combat. His head 
was cut off and carried to Anti^onns. and honourable burial 
was given to his remains by the Argians in their temple of 
Demeter. 

The principal fault in the character of Pyrrhns was ambition ; 
he was affable in his conduct, and amid all bis conquests we have 
no record of any wanton cruelty committed by him. His popu- 
larity was immense, and his military genius not only earned the 
admiration of his opponents, the Romans, but was pronounced 
by Hannibal to be superior to that of Scipio or his own. He 
also acquired fame as an author, and composed a treatise on the 
art of war, which was studied at Rome even in the time of 
Cicero. 

Areus fell in a battle before Corinth^ and was succeeded by 
Acrotatus, who was defeated and slain in action against Aristo- 
demus, tyrant of Argos, leaving behind him an infant son, for 
whom Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, governed as protector 
for eight years, and at the death of his ward, which happened at 
this time, he was chosen king about the same time as Corinth 
joined the Acheean league [b. c. 243]. The colleague of Leoni* 
das was Agis, and it was not long before disputes arose between 
the two kings, who were totaUy dissimilar in tastes and disposi- 
tion, in reference to certain changes which the course of time 
and events had rendered necessary in the political constitution of 
Sparta. Intercourse with strangers, and the usual causes which 
tend to divert nations from their primitive simplicity, had ope- 
rated no less with the Lacedeemonians than they have done with 
other people, in their progress towards civilization. The Spartans 
had by degrees relaxed the severity of the code of Lycurgus ; 
refinement, and with it the desire for wealth, had taken the place 
of the ancient love of valour, so that many of those evils had 
again sprung up, which it had been the chief aim of Lycurgus to 
eradicate. The rich lived in wealth and splendour, and the poor 
were ground down by their exactions, and by the usurious rate 
they charged them for the use of money, so that the whole 
power of the commonwealth had passed into the hands of about 
700 Spartan families of rich and avaricious capitalists. King 
Leonidas was a strenuous opposer of the institutions of Lycurgus, 
while Agis IV. was just as warm a supporter of them, and deter- 
mined if possible to restore them. He accordingly proposed to 
the council of elders the following alterations in the constitu- 
tion, viz. : — ^The admitting to the rank and privileges of Spartans 
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a certain number of the common Lacedflcmonians and Periced; 
the abolition of debts, redaction in the rate of interest for the 
loan of money, and a distribution of 15,000 allotments of land 
among the Perimci. In order to prove that he was in earnest, be 
offered to throw into the common stock all his own lands, to 
give 600 talents in money, and to induce his own friends and 
relations to contribute largely. When Lysander the Ephor laid 
these propositions before the assembly, they were received with 
acclamations by the mass of the people ; but as the fiat of the 
senate was necessary before anything could be passed into a law» 
the party of Leonidas were enabled to prevent their being car- 
ried into effect. In consequence of his opposition, Leonidas was 
prosecuted by Lysander for having married an Asiatic wife, and 
for having resided for some time at the court of Seleucus Nicator, 
contrary to the law which forbade any Heracleid to marry a 
foreigner, or reside in a strange land. There were also other 
charges against him of so serious a nature, that he took sane* 
tuary, and a sentence of deposition being passed against him, 
Cleombrotus, the husband of his daughter Chelonis, was made 
king in his stead. 

When Lysander went out of office, the friends of Leonidas 
accused him of endeavouring to overthrow the constitution, and 
Agis and Cleombrotus proceeded to carry out their plans of 
reform by violent measures. They appointed new Ephori, armed 
their partisans, and threw open the prisons, but committed no 
outrage either upon person or property. Leonidas fled to Tegea» 
and A^is, when his uncle Agesilaus would have slain him, sent 
an escort to conduct him safely to his destination. Agesilaus 
himself was in great pecuniary difficulties, and he was anxious 
not only to cancel his obligations, but to keep his lands ; he 
therefore persuaded Agis to annul all debts before he proceeded 
to a distribution of the land, on the ground that the landholders 
would be more likely to agree to the latter movement after they 
had been freed from their monetary pressure. This plan was 
adopted, but when the people clamoured for the division of the 
lands, the holders, as might have been expected, demurred, and 
were backed in their opposition by Agesilaus, so that no reforn^ 
was effected beyond the abolition of all outstanding debts. A 
war which was now undertaken against the iEtolians, who had 
invaded the territory of the Ach^eans, for a time called off the 
attention of the people from their own internal concerns. Agis« 
who was entrusted with the management of the war. not only 
required troops, but set the example himself of the most severe 
discipline^ so that his army was brought to almost the ancient 
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high standard of Spartan excellence, and as the men were all 
political partisans of their leader, they rendered him the most 
willing obedience. Thns, although owing to the tactics of Aratos 
no brSiant action took place, their Lacedaemonian allies gained 
the warmest admiration of the Achaans. 

Upon the return of Agis to Sparta, he found his plans all 
overthrown, for Agesilaus, who had been chosen as one of the 
Ephors, was using the influence he possessed in the most arbi* 
trary manner, and only paid respect to Agis because he was his 
relation, while he treated Cleombrotns with open contempt, and 
publicly declared his intention of being re-elected an Ephor for 
the ensuing year. The people now began to complain of the 
non*division of the lands, and, disgusted with the conduct of 
Agesilaus, they recalled Leonidas, and reinstated him as king» 
whereupon Agis fled to the Brazen House, and Cleombrotns to 
the temple of Poseidon. Leonidas went first in pursuit of 
Cleombrotns, but he was met at the door of the temple by his 
own daughter Chelonis, who besought him, in the most earnest 
and pathetic terms, to spare the life of her husband. Moved by 
her entreaties he granted her request, but passed sentence oi 
banishment upon his son-in-law, at the same time begging his 
daughter to remain with him. This, however, she refused to dO| 
and taking with her her two little sons, she accompanied her 
husband into banishment. Leonidas now removed the Ephori» 
and persuaded Agis to leave the sanctuary, under pretence that 
all his former proceedings had been forgiven by his opponents, 
who saw clearly that he had not acted from evil motives, but 
from want of judgment. He accordingly came forth, and pro- 
ceeded to take his seat in the council, when he was seised and 
thrown into prison. He underwent a sort of mock trial, being 
questioned by the Ephori as to whether he had not been persuaded 
to act as he had done by Agesilaus. He scorned all subterfuge, 
and declared that he had proceeded entirely according to his own 
idea, thinking that the reforms which he had attempted were for 
the good of his country. He was then asked whether he did not 
repent of the course he had pursued, and when he answered in 
the negative, he was condemned to death, and speedily executed 
[b.c. 240]; but this barbarous sentence did not satisfy the 
revenge of his enemies; his mother and grandmother were 
strangled ; his brother Archidamus compelled to seek safety by 
flight, and his widow was forcibly married by Leonidas to his soil 
Cleomenes, although he was but a mere youth. 

Leonidas reigned for about four years after the execution of 
Agis, and at his death was succeeded by Cleomenes lU. This 
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epoch 18 an important one in the history of Lacedflsmon, inaa* 
mach aa the political renovations effected by Cleomenes on the 
rains of the £phoralty, tended in a great measare to restore the 
ancient discipline, and, with the addition of tome new Macedo- 
nian tactics, induced the belief that Sparta might once more 
regain her sway over the Peloponnesus. 

Cleomenes was aware that the failure of Agis in effecting his 
reform was chiefly owing to his mildness and his pliable disposition » 
and he determined to set about his task with more energy. The first 
step which he took was to induce Archidamus to return from exile, 
and he then caused him to be assassinated ; but thinking that he 
had not yet obtained sufficient power, he resolved upon the destruc* 
tion of the Ephori. In the meantime, about the tenth year of his 
reign [b. c. 226], he had commenced a war with the Acheans, in 
order to wrest the supremacy from their hands, and confer it upon 
his own state. He was now in Arcadia with his troops, and sud- 
denly leaving them, he re-appeared with a body of mercenaries 
in Sparta, and rushing with them to where the Ephori were at 
sapper, he fell upon them, killed four, and wounded the fifth. 
Some people now coming up to the rescue of their magistrates, 
he seized and slew them, but committed no outrage on such na 
did not interfere in their defence. The next morning he banbhed 
eighty citizens, and summoned an assembly of the people for the 
purpose of laying before them his plans of reform. He said 
that the reason he had put down the Ephori was, that they had 
usurped that authority which of right belonged to the kings and 
the senate ; he proclaimed an abolition of debts and a division of 
lands, and both he and his friends threw their possessions into 
the common stock; moreover, when the new allotment took 
place, he directed that a share should be assigned to each indi- 
viduid of those whom he had banished, and signified his inten- 
tion of recalling them directly the state should become tranquil 
and settled. He enlarged the roll of free citizens, improved the 
military training and discipline, and enforced the regulations of 
Lycurgus in respect to education and public life. He took his 
brother Endides as his colleague, and by his temperate living, 
dignified manners, and judicious conduct in politics, he suc- 
ceeded, in spite of his ambition and occasional violence, in 
attaching the body of the people to him, and throwing more 
vigour into the constitution than it had exhibited for many years 
previous to his reign. 

Before he took the field against the Acheans, their league had 
been joined by many powerful Peloponnesian cities, and among 
the rest by Megalopolis under Lysiadas [s. c. 232], and by Argoa 
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under Aristomachos. Nevertheless, they were defeated b^ 
Cleomenes, first in Arcadia at Mount Lycseam, again near Mega- 
lopolis (where Lysiadas was killed), just before the remodelling 
of the constitution in Sparta [b. c. 225], and a third time at 
Dymh in Achaia, where the Spartan king remained unopposed, 
till he at length became master of Argos, and most of the other 
cities lately admitted into the league, and even added Corinth to 
the number of his allies. Aratus, who had long observed the 
ambitious views of Cleomenes, and was aware of the power of 
Sparta, saw that some foreign aid was now necessary for the preser- 
vation of the power of the league, and he had accordingly secretly 
carried on a treaty for reconciliation with Antigonus, sumamed 
Doson, who was regent of Macedonia, on behalf of Philip, the 
infant son of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus Gonatas, who had 
died in the tenth year of his reign [b. o. 229]. Aratus, however, 
wisely concealed his plans from his countrymen, as he foresaw 
they would become dispirited, if they perceived that he thought 
a reconciliation with their ancient enemies, the Macedonians, 
necessary for the preservation of their safety. As the Mega- 
lopolitans had been old friends of the Macedonians, Aratus 
resolved to make them the medium of his communication with 
Antigonus. Two of his friends, therefore, in Megalopolis, pro- 
posed that if agreeable to the other cities of the league, an em- 
bassy should be sent to the Macedonians, begging their aid 
against the encroachment of the Spartans and JEtolians. The 
cities of the league consented, and accordingly ambassadors were 
sent to say, that as long as the iEtolians remained quiet, the 
Achflsans would conduct the war by themselves, but that if they 
acted with the Spartans, the aid of Macedonia would be required 
to repel them. Antigonus agreed to assist Aratus on these 
terms, and on the proviso that the Achseans were to let the 
Macedonians know whenever their promised interference was 
necessary, but not to demand it until it became positively essen- 
tial to the safety of the league to do so. 

After the defeat at Dyme, Aratus came to the conclusion that 
the time had now arrived for applying to Antigonus, who, how- 
ever, refused to fulfil his promise until the Acrocorinthns, which 
had been taken by the Achseans from the Macedonians, should 
be restored. Fortunately all obstacles on this head were put an 
end to by the Corinthians themselves, who revolted from the 
league to Cleomenes, so that the Aclueans had no hesitation in 
surrendering the citadel to Antigonus. Upon bearing of the 
alliance between the Achssans and the Macedonians, Cleomenes 
marched to the isthmus, so as to prevent the junction of the 
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troop6» and although the ^tolians eignified to Antigonns, that if 
ke advanced further than Thermopylfle they would oppose him, 
he set forth with his army, and marched through Thessaly and 
Enboaa to the isthmus. Meantime a faction had sprung up in 
Argos favourable to Sparta, and thither Cleomenes hastened, 
in order to support his partisans; he was, after a severe 
struggle, driven back by the Achsean party, headed by Aristoteles* 
and as it was discovered that Aristomadius had been the prime 
mover of the defection of Argos — as expecting the ultimate suc- 
cess of Cleomenes — he was executed by the Ach«ans, who, how- 
ever, spared the lives of all the remaining rebels. Antigonns 
now marched to Argos, and so onward to Arcadia; drove out the 
garrisons of Cleomenes from several towns, and delivered them 
np to the Megalopolitans ; after which, he attended a general 
meeting of the league at ^gium, was chosen generalissimo, and 
then led his troops into winter quarters. In the ensuing spring 
be took Tegea, and invaded Laconia, whence after some skir- 
mishes with the forces of Cleomenes, be returned, and went 
to Orchomenus, as he had heard that supplies and men had been 
sent to aid the Lacediemonians, took the town by assault, and 
immediately after hastened to lay siege to Mantineia. This 
place also he soon reduced to an unconditional surrender, and 
sold all the population who survived the attack for slaves — an act 
of severity to which he was urged, by a recollection of the acts 
of its citizens some few years before ; for when Mantineia had 
joined Cleomenes and the iBtolians, it was recaptured by Aratus, 
who abstained from punishing it for its revolt, but merely 
required that it should yield allegiance to the league in the 
same way as it had done hitherto. The inhabitants seemingly 
acquiesced in this demand, and requested an Achsan garrison to 
protect them from the vengeance of the lAcedaemonians, and 
those who were favourable to them. Accordingly a body of 
Acheeans entered the city, but were soon attacked and slaughtered 
by those Mantiniians who were partisans of Cleomenes, assisted 
by some troops whom he had sent to aid them in carrying oat 
his designs. 

After the capture of Mantineia [b. c. 269], Antigonns sent hia 
Macedonians home for the winter, and retained only his merce- 
naries, a fact of which Cleomenes took immediate advantage* by 
going to Megalopolis, where he was admitted by some Messenians 
whom he had bribed. He found no difficulty in occupying the 
strongest positions in the town, and the terrified inhabitants fled 
to Messenia, whither he sent messengers, promising them their 
pardon, and safety if, they would return and become allies of 
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Sparta. This they indignantly refused to do» whereupon Cleo- 
menes razed their city to the ground^ but it was afterwards rebuilt 
nnder the aaspices of Antigonus. 

The Spartans after the destruction of Megalopolis returned 
home for the winter ; in the spring they again commenced hos- 
tilities by going to Argos, where Antigonus was lying with 
his troops, and made a foray into the surrounding territory. The 
Argians besought Antigonus to lead them against the foe, but 
this he refused to do, judging correctly, as after events proved, 
that the hostile leaders would become careless by the immunity 
which was granted them, and so at last afford him an easier 
victory. With this object in view he overlooked all the in- 
sults they offered him, and patiently suffered the taunts of the 
Argians, while the Spartans returned home laden with the spoils 
they had collected, and ridiculing that which they deemed the 
cowardice of Antigonus. As the season, however, advanced, 
the Argians found that his plans had been no less wise than 
secret, for he had been collecting from every foreign settlement 
all the Achaeans and Macedonians he had heard of, in order to 
aim a decisive blow at the arrogant pretensions of Sparta. 
When he had mustered the troops he had thus enlisted he 
found that he was strong enough to act upon the offen- 
sive, and he accordingly advanced to the frontiers of Laconia, 
where he found Cleomenes posted at Sellasia with a body of 
6,000 men to oppose his progress. A battle ensued, in which 
the Lacedasmonians were totally defeated, only 200 we are told 
having survived the slaughter^ and Cleomenes in despair fled 
back to Sparta, whence he went to Gvthium, a sea-port town of 
Laconia, at the mouth of the river Eurotus, and thence to Alex- 
andria, where he was kindly received by Ptolemy Euergetes, the 
reigning Egyptian monarch. Antigonus then marched on and took 
quiet possession of Sparta, and thus put an end to the Heracleid* 
dynasty in the city, three years after the commencement of the 
war between Cleomenes and the Achseans [b. c. 222]. He 
restored the constitution as it had existed before the reforms of 
Cleomenes, and by his re-establishment of the Ephoralty, sowed 
the seeds of fresh convulsions, which afterwards led the Lacedae- 
monians again to unite with the ^tolians in a war with Mace- 
donia and Achaia. For the present, however, the conqueror 
went to Tegea, where he remodelled the government according to 

^ Pausan: iii., 6. 6. The HerecloidsB, howoTer, were not extinct (see 
Polyb. W. 35, and Clinton's Fasti Hellenic!, toI. ii., p. 218). as there were 
people who claimed descent from Hercales so late as the second century of 
the ChriBtian era; see Boschkh. ad C. Inscr. I., p. 655. 
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Its ancient institutions, and then pushed forward through Argos 
(where he arrived during the Nemsean games, and was received 
by the people with the highest honours), to his own kingdom 
which had been overrun during his absence by the Illyrians. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, he immediately engaged with 
and defeated his assailants, but while cheering on his soldiers to 
pursuit, he broke a blood-vessel, and expired after a reign of 
eleven years [b.c. 221], universally regretted by the Acteans 
and Macedonians, as an able and benevolent leader, and leaving 
the crown to the legitimate successor, Philip, the son of Deme- 
trius, who was only sixteen years of age when he took posses- 
sion of his kingdom. It was not long before the iEtolians (who 
were a people naturally averse to the occupations of peace, and 
had united themselves in a league which ultimately became very 
powerful), commenced proceedings which gave a new aspect to 
the affairs of Greece. The growing power and wealth of the 
Achaean confederation had at first prompted them to this course, 
as they were a barbarous and predatory people, who were 
influenced far less by a love of honour and humanity, than by 
cupidity and ferocity; they were lawless and uncivilized, and 
instead of preying one tribe upon another, as they had hitherto 
done, they determined to coalesce for the purpose of aggression 
upon others, in the hope of obtaining abundance of booty, and 
thus being enabled to gratify the desire for coarse and sensual en* 
joyments which they had always as a nation exhibited. They had 
at one period of their history united with Antigonus Gonatas, 
and although they had thus been acting as enemies towards the 
Achsans, yet the latter did not scruple to assist them against 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus Gonataa, by whom they were 
attacked after the death of his father. The ^tolians, however, 
were not accustomed to show anything like gratitude, and upon 
the death of Antigonus Doson, thinking that they had a favour- 
able opportunity on account of the youth of Philip, they resolved 
to lose no time in commencing hostilities against the Achflsan 
league. Dorimachus, a young and violent i£tolian, who had 
been sent to guard Phigalea, a town on the Mesaenian frontier, 
had collected a band of dissolute ruffians, whom he allowed to 
pillage the Messenians, and ravage their territory, although they 
were at peace with the ^tolians. As he shared in the plunder, 
Dorimachus at first took no notice of the complaints of the suf- 
ferers, bat these at last became so loud and frequent, that he 
went to Messene, in order, as he said, to inquire into, and, if 
necessary, to redress these grievances, but in reality only to 
insult and ridicule the complainants. 
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It happened that while Dorimachas was in Messene some of 
his band attacked a farm near the city, killed those servants who 
resisted* and carried off the remainder, with all the flocks and 
herds. The Messenian Ephori cited Dorimachus for this wanton 
oatrage, and Sciron, the chief of them, proposed that he should 
be detained till reparation were made. This was approved of by 
the assembly, and Dorimachus, in a rage, said that not only he, 
but all the ^tolians, would feel insulted by such a proceeding, and 
that the Messenians should certainly be punished for it ; he was 
also further exasperated by Sciron having likened him to 
Babyrtas, a Messenian of the most infamous character, and 
though he was obliged for the present to promise satisfaction, 
still he never forgave the obloquy that had been heaped upon him, 
and which he secretly vowed to revenge. He saw that it would 
be useless to appeal to the iSItolians as a nation to aid him in 
seeking reparation for insults offered to him as an individual, 
especially in a case were he and his coadjutors were so manifestly 
in the wrong; he, therefore, addressed himself to Scopas, a 
friend of his, who happened at that time to be at the head of 
affJBiirs, and had a spirit as restless and contentious as his own. 
This individual agreed to commence war at once, and upon his 
own authority, with the Messenians, on the pretext that they had 
formed an alliance with the Achieans and Macedonians, although 
such had not been the case, and active measures were immedi- 
ately taken for a campaign; but before operations against the 
Messenians actually began, the ^tolians equipped some ships, 
which made piratical descents upon the coasts of £pirus and 
Acarnania, and also captured a Macedonian vessel. 

Timoxenus was at this time the Achaean general, and as he was 
just going out of office Dorimachus seized the interval between 
the end of his administration and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor to invade Messenia. He passed through Patre, Phane, and 
Tritsea, pillaging the villages and ravaging the crops on his 
march till be reached Phigalea, entered Messene and laid waste 
the country, as the Messenians were not strong enough to 
oppose him. At the ensuing meeting of the Achsoan league 
the deputies from the plundered cities complained loudly 
of the injuries committed by the iEtolians on their march, as 
they had no right even to pass through their territories without 
permission ; and their accusations, together with the entreaties of 
the Messenian envoys who attended the assembly, induced the 
confederation to come to the determination of assisting the Mes- 
senians in their necessities. 

Aratus was appointed to succeed Timoxenus in the command. 
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and he appointed Megalopolis as the rendezvoas of his troops. 
While he was here ambassadors came from the Messeniana 
begging to be admitted as members of the league, bat Aratns 
said it was impossible to grant their request without the permia- 
aion of the whole body of the confederates; for the present, 
however, he promised to aid them to the best of his power, and 
took hostages from them that they would not come to terms with 
the ^tolians without first consulting him. Aratns now sent to 
Dorimachus and Scopas, commanding them to withdraw their 
forces from Messenia, which order they pretended they would obey, 
and made as though they were going to retire into Elis. In conse- 
quence of this Aratns dismissed all his troops except about 3,000 
foot and 300 horse soldiers, whereupon the hostile generals, 
merely putting on board ship some of their goods, kept up the 
ruae and led their forces against Aratus. 

An action took place near Caphyse in Arcadia, where the high and 
broken nature of the field was a great hindrance to the movements 
of the phalanx of the Achnans, who were easily defeated, while the 
iEtolians marched, without opposition, through the Pdoponneens 
to Pallene, into which they made a sortie, and then laid waste 
the Sicyonian lands. The people were enraged with Aratus on 
account of his want of success, which they attributed to his dis- 
missal of his troops and to his bad selection of the ground for the 
engagement, but npon his being arraigned, although they censured 
his conduct, they absolved him from all penalties in consideration 
of his eminent services on several other occasions, and he was 
allowed to remain in office. 

The Achsans now suggested to their allies that the Messeniana 
should be admitted to the league, and npon this being agreed to 
the Achseans voted a levy of 5,000 foot and 500 horse to assist 
them against the ^tolians if necessary. The other allied states 
also furnished troops, so that the whole force raised for the Mes- 
senians amounted to 16,000 men. The object of the JEuAiwsdb 
was now to cause dissension among their enemies, and accord- 
ingly, although their original dispute was with the Messenians, 
they, at their next general assembly, declared that they considered 
themselves friends of the Messenians and foes to the Achseans, 
unless the latter would renounce her alliance with the former. 
At this period also the Lacedemonians were secretly and un- 
gratefully plotting against the Achnans, while Skerdilaldas, an 
Illyrian pirate, who commanded 40 vessels, agreed to join against 
them on condition of receiving half the spoil. 

An expedition then set out under Dorimachus and Scopas, and 
oeing joined by Skerdilaldas, they dl entered the Peloponnesus 
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and sat down before Cynstba, a town of Arcadia. This city was 
in the hands of the Acheans, whose friends had banished, but 
afterwards recalled, their opponents, on the solemn, assurance that 
they would not plot against the existing government. The 
returned exiles, however, soon broke their promise ; for they it 
was who had summoned the iEtolians, and they now by night 
opened their gates and admitted them within the walls. The 
traitors, however, soon expiated their crime, for the ^tolians first 
slew them« and then rushed through the city with fire and sword, 
plandering temples and private dweiling-honses, and committing 
havoc and slaughter everywhere. After having satisfied their 
cupidity and revenge they retired from Cynaetha and encamped 
before Cleitor^ whose inhabitants they endeavoured to seduce 
from their allegiance to the Achieans. Having failed in this they 
tried the effect of an assault upon the town, but being repulsed, 
they retired, returned to Cynstha (which they burned because they 
heard that a Macedonian army was coming to recapture it), and 
then by the Corinthian gulf they reached ^tolia. 

At this time Philip, the Macedonian king, who had been one of 
the most strenuous advocates for the admission of the Messenians 
into the Achean league, arrived with a force at Corinth, but 
finding the iEtolians already departed, he marched to TSgea in 
consequence of serious political disputes which had arisen among 
the Liacedflemonians. In order to compreliend what these were, 
it must be recoUected that at the banishment of Cleomenes [see 
page 213] the Ephori became absolute, and they held their 
authority up to the period with which we are now engaged. Their 
overbearing rule and the quarrels which they constantly kept up 
one with another, had rendered the people inclined to regret the 
abolition of the kingly power, and had caused the government to 
split into various factions. At the present time two of the 
Ephori were wavering between the Achsan and ^tolian parties, 
and three declared themselves as partizans of the latter. Adei- 
mantus, however, one of the three, being suspected of being in 
secret communication with the Acheans, his colleagues, upon 
hearing of the approach of Philip, determined to put him out of 
the way. For this purpose they declared that the Macedonians 
were coming to attack the city, and summoned the people to 
arms. In the confusion that ensued, some young men, who had 
been hired for the purpose, rushed upon Adeimantus and slew him 
urith their daggers, while many others fell in the fray, and several 
left the city and fled to Philip. 

The authors of this commotion sent to the Macedonian 
king, throwing all the blame on Adeimantus and his friends, and 

1.2 
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begging him not to approach the city till they had settled their 
distracted constitution. He replied that he would for the present 
remain at Tegea, on condition of their sending commissioners to 
explain to him what course the Lacedemonians intended to adopt 
for the future. When they arrived, after much deliberation and 
a great diversity of opinion among Philip's ministers, as to what 
course should be pursued, some being for the total destruction of 
Sparta, some for the punishment of the guilty persons only, and 
some for nothing beyond the confiscation of the property of the 
ringleaders, it was determined in council to send back for a reply 
that the internal commotions of a city were not properly within 
the cognizance of the league, against which the LacedaemoDiana 
had not yet done any overt act, but they were to take heed to 
their future conduct, and, as for the present, if they would renew 
their oaths of alliance no further notice should be taken of the 
late outbreak. 

Upon their taking the oaths required of them, Philip returned 
to Corinth, where he found assembled deputies from the league 
whom he had invited to attend him there. When the meeting 
was convened a vote was passed, aliAost without a dissentient 
voice, for immediate war against the iEtolians ; it was deemed 
that their proceedings had been, in all cases, violent and unjusti- 
fiable, and that steps should be taken to recover from them all the 
conquests they had made since the death of Philip's father, 
Demetrius, and to declare freedom and independence to all 
those states which had been forced by the iEtolians into their 
confederation. 

Immediately after the meeting at Corinth, the Achsans de- 
clared war against the iEtolians, and ambassadors were sent 
round to obtain from the states themselves a confirmation of the 
vote that had been just passed by their deputies. The Acamanians 
entered into the proposed hostilities with alacrity, as, being 
neighbours of the ^tolians, they had often been Untreated by 
them, and were glad to seize the opportunity of revenging them- 
selves ; but the other members of the league, whQ were not so 
immediately interested, entertained different sentiments. The Mes- 
senians, for instance, although bound both in honour and interest 
to support the resolution of the deputies, nevertheless told the am- 
bassadors that they would not take any part so long as their border 
town of Phigalea was in the hands of the ^tolians ; and this be- 
cause their government consisted of a timid and avaricious oli- 
garchy, which repressed every generous impulse that would 
otherwise have been acted upon by the people. At Lacedsemon, 
too, those who had been concerned in the late massacre were still 
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basy in plotting for the ^tolians, and peraaaded the people to 
dismiss tJie envoys of the allies without an answer, while, at the 
same time, they procured an audience before the people for the 
iEtolian ambassador, who tried every means which adulation and 
invective could furnish to bias the decision of the assembly, but 
he was ultimately unsuccessful in his object, and it was voted 
that the alliance with Philip should be maintained. The defeated 
party, who saw no longer any hopes of re-establishing the kingly 
power, determined to carry their point by force, and falling upon 
the Ephori whilst at a sacrifice, slew a great number of them in the 
temple. They then put to death or banished several members of 
the senate who were suspected of being favourable to the 
Achttans, and thus easily procured a decree to change sides to the 
^tolians. 

The events which have been narrated since the battle of Sel- 
lasia and the flight of Cleomenes occupied but little more than two 
years, and since Cleomenes had fled his memory had been held in 
the greatest respect by those who were advocates for the supre- 
macy of the kingly power. The present state of affairs in his 
native city afforded him, he thought, a favourable opportunity for 
return, and he accordingly, applied to Ptolemy Philopater, the 
.Egyptian king, whose father had but lately died, and who, during 
his lifetime^ was a sincere friend to him, to dismiss him with 
some troops and provisions. This, however, the monarch refused 
to do, fearing that Cleomenes might again erect a consolidated 
Grecian empire, and thus become a formidable rival of his own. 
The Lacedaemonian then begged to be allowed to go, attended 
only by a few of his own servants ; but even this Rolemy would 
not grant, being afraid of the enmity he might have provoked 
by his denial of the first request. Moreover, the king being 
aware of his influence with the Greek mercenaries in iEgypt, and 
suspecting that he might, if detained, excite them to revolt, 
thought that the safest plan was to have him assassinated. Sosi- 
bins was at this time chief minister at the iEgyptian court, and 
he resolved to work the fall of Cleomenes through a Messenian 
named Nicagoras, who was now residing at Alexandria, and 
whom he knew to be a bitter enemy to Cleomenes on the foUowing 
grounds : — Nicagoras had been on terms of the greatest friendship 
with Archidamus, the late king of Sparta (having in fact enter- 
tained him during his banishment), and had never forgiven 
Cleomenes for his murder, though he professed himself grateful 
for the clemency which had been shown to him personally, in 
having had his life spared. Now, therefore, he eagerly listened 
to the suggestions of Sosibios that the time had arrived for 
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gratifying his revenge, and he wrote a letter to the minister 
accusing Cleomenes of plots. against the gOTernment, in conse* 
quence of the refusal of his applications for leave to return to his 
own country. 

In consequence of this false charge, Cleomenes was immediately 
seized and shut up in a house surrounded hy a g^rd of soldiers ; 
and seeing that he had now no chance of escape from the tyranny 
of the king, he determined, if possible, to try what the sympathy 
of the people would effect. Accordingly he suddenly rushed 
forth, and, being joined by a few of his friends, went to the 
residence of the governor of the city, took him prisoner, and then 
sallied forth into the streets, calling upon the people to establish 
their rights and aid him in the cause of freedom. His appeal, 
however, was made in vain, for not one of the inhabitants 
joined hi in. Resolving, therefore, not to die by the hands of a 
public executioner, and the victim of barbarian persecution, hm 
and his band of followers slew themselvea with their own hands 
fB. c. 221]. 

It cannot be denied that Cleomenes was a man of considerable 
ability in military, and more especially in political, matters. He 
was a true patriot, and the fact that during his exile no other 
king was chosen in his place, shows the estimation in which 
he was held by the peeple he governed, and the hope they 
entertained that some day or other he might return to them. Hia 
conduct, however, with regard to Archidamus cannot be entirdy 
cleared of treachery and cruelty, and moat for ever remain as a 
stigma on his character. 

Upon hearing of the death of Cleomenes, the Spartans pro- 
ceeded to fill up the vacancy by the election of one Lycorgos, 
(who it is said had bribed the Ephori), although legal successors 
existed in the persons of Agespolis, of the house of the Eknysthe- 
nidae, grandson of that Cleoipbrotns who was made king when 
Leonidas was expelled ; and of the house of the Procleidse, the two 
sons of Archidamus were still living, as alao were many other 
descendants of that line. The colleague of Lycurgns was Ages- 
polis III., and it was when these two monarchs were on the 
throne that the war between Philip, with the Achsean league, 
against the ^tolians, may be fairly said to have commenced 
[b. c. 220]. At this ^leriod Machatas, the i£tolian ambassador. 
whose propositions had lately been rejected at Sparta, returned* 
and was successful in this his second attempt in inducing the 
Lacedoimonians to join the JStolians* Accordingly, Lycurgns 
entered the Argian territory and captured several towns. The 
Eleians also revolted from the Achisans, whose prospects were 
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now far from encoaraging, for Philip appeared as if in no 
harry to assist them, while the Epirotes and the Messenians 
adhered to their already-expressed determination to take no 
active part in the war, so that the ^tolians entered upon this 
campaign elated with hope and with every prospect of saccess. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR BETWEEN THB 
MACEDONIANS AND THB ACHAANS AGAINST THE iETO- 
LIAN CONFEDERATION, TO THE DEATH OF ARATUS. 

Extent of the JEtolian dominion — Their movements onder Dorimachaa— 
Expeditions into Arcadia and Achaia-- Counter-movements of Philip — 
Exploits of the ^tolians onder Scopas, and of the allies under Philip— His 
fortification of OSniadee — Threatened invasion of Macedonia by the Dar- 
danians — Further progress of Philip— His altered conduct to the allies — 
Movements of the iEtolians under Philidas — Their friendship rejected 
by many of their allies— A share in the war taken by the Messenians— 
Commotions at Sparta onder Chilon— Plots of Apelles against Aratu»7- 
Eperatus elected general of the Achaeans — Further plots of Apelles aiid 
his failure — Trial and acquittal of Aratus — Anger of the Achseans with 
Philip, and incapacity of Eperatus— Reconciliation of Philip with Aratus 
and the Achseans — Treachery of Apelles, Leontius, and Megaleas — Siege 
of Paid — Movements of the ^tolians, Lacedaemonians, Spartans, and 
Messenians — Reception of Philip in Acarnania — His successes in iEtolia 
— Affray and punishment of Megaleas — Further progress of the war 
— Apelles at Corinth — Execution of Leontius— Proposals for peace by 
the ^tol<ans — Designs of Megaleas — Death of Apelles— Suicide of Me- 
galeaa — Bad faith of the iEtolians — Their movements under Pyrrhias^ 
Re-election of Aratus as general of the Achseans- Further progress 
of the war— Siege and surrender of the Phthian Thebes— Troubles caused 
by Skerdilaidas — Affairs of Rome and Carthage — The second Punic war 
— Battle of CannsB — Alliance of Philip with the Carthaginians — Peace 
between him and the ^tolians— Counsels of Demetrius of Pharos- 
Conduct of Philip to the allies — His interference in the affairs of Mea- 
sene — Advice of Aratus and Demetrius — Folly and wickedness of Philip — 
Death and character uf Aratus. 

Thb ^tolian league, at the commencement of the war with 
Philip and the Achcans, was at the zenith of its power; for, 
besides being in alliance with Sparta, it had humbled Bceotia; 
was in possession of the Ccphalenian islands, with part of Acar- 
nania and southern Thessaly ; while in the Peloponnesus it held 
a portion of Arcadia, and was on friendly terms with £liB. The 
campaign began by a movement on each side, for while Philip 
was advancing through Thessaly and Epirus for the purpose of 
invading jEtulia, the ^tolians^ under Dorimachus, had crossed 
over the Corinthian gulf by night and landed at the city of 
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iBgira with the intention of captaring it. Their precipitation, 
however, in this afiair caased its miscarriage, for when they 
had been admitted into the town by twenty men who had already 
gained an entrance by the bed of a stream, along which they 
were led by a deserter, they fell with snch haste and avidity to 
plundering the houses that the inhabitants gathered together 
upon a height^ rushed down upon them sword in hand, and com- 
mitted such slaughter among them that only a few survived to 
escape to their ships and return home over the gulf with the loss 
of their arms and ammunition. In Arcadia, Megalopolis was 
attacked by Lycurgus ; and Euripides, who commanded for the 
iEtolians in Elis, crossed the frontier into Achaia, wasted the 
lands of Dyme, Tritiea, and Pharas, and defeated the united forces 
of these cities which went to attack him after his return. 
After this defeat the three cities applied for aid to Aratus the 
younger, who was now general of the Achseans, but he was unable 
to comply with their request on account of want of money suffi- 
cient to raise a force, more especially as he was already in arrears 
with the mercenaries for the expenses of the last war. When the 
three cities discovered this, they adopted a course which was of 
the greatest detriment to the league, for they resolved to withhold 
the contributions which they had hitherto sent to the oommon 
fund, and to employ them in raising a body of mercenaries for 
their own particular service. 

Philip was now in Epirus, where he was joined by all the in- 
habitants of the country, and had he advanced at once into 
iBtolia there is every reason to believe that he would have beaten 
the enemy and put an immediate end to the war. Instead, how- 
ever, of pursuing this course, he stopped to besiege a fortress 
which the Epirotes thought would be useful to them in their 
endeavour to recover Ambracia from the JStolians. While he 
was thus engaged, Scopas collected all his forces together and 
marched through Thessaly into Macedonia, ravaged the country 
far and wide, till he came to Dium, which he burned to the 
ground upon finding it deserted by its inhabitants. After this he 
returned home laden with spoil, and so elated with his success 
that he seemed to think all invasion of ^tolia impossible, on ac- 
count of the valour of his troops, whom he supposed that no one 
would have the hardihood to encounter. In this, however, he 
was mistaken, for Philip, having accomplished his designs in 
Epirus, marched straight to ^tolia, and, being reinforced by the 
Acamanians as he passed through their territory, he encamped on 
the banks of the Acheloiis, and laid waste the surrounding lands 
of the enemy. 

l5 
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Eqvovb DOW came to him from the Ach»an8» heteeching him 
to hasten and aid them in their operations in the Peloponneaoe, 
but he had no intention of resigning the hold he already had 
upon ^tolia, and eo, detaining the ambastadors, he marched 
onward* destroying several towns and fortresses, till he arrived al 
CEniadc, an important city at the mouth of the AcheloQa. He al 
once recognised the advantages of having secured this port, which 
he carefully fortified as a naval arsenal, and while he was thus 
occupied be received intelligence that the Dardanians, a barbarous 
tribe, separated from Macedonia on the north by the mountain 
range of the Haemus, were making formidable preparations for 
an attack upon his kingdom. He, accordingly, hastened home- 
wards, when the barbarians, alarmed at the rapidity of his move* 
ments, broke up their army and dispersed to their aereral 
homes ; whereupon Philip also disbanded his troops, and, as the 
harvest was at band, gave them leave each to return to his own 
occupation. 

Upon the retreat of Philip, Dorimachus, who was again chosen 
general of the ^tolians, made an inroad into Epirus, and not only 
ravaged the country, but committed an outrage upon the religion 
of Greece by burning down the sacred grove and temple of 
Dodona, which brought him many enemies, even amongst those 
who were adverse to Philip. 

The winter having set in, the ^tolians returned home, and 
whilst every warlike operation seemed suspended, Philip suddenly 
arrived at Corinth, and sent round to the Achean states, advertis* 
ing them of his coming and appointing a place of rendezvous. As 
he was leading the troops he had with him to join the allied 
forces, he fell in with, and entirely defeated, Euripides, the 
^tolian, who, in total ignorance of the fact of any Macedonians 
being near him, was entering the territory of Sicyon with a large 
body of mercenaries and Eleians. Philip then joined the Aclueans, 
and their united numbers amounted to 10,000 strong. Several 
towns were taken by the confederates, which were given up to 
the Acbseans ; after which Philip led his troops into Ells, where 
they revelled in luxury and enriched themselves with the spoil of 
that wealthy and highly cultivated province ; the Eleians them* 
selves, as the ministers of the Olympian Jove, having long 
suffered immunity from the ravages of war, and been allowed, on 
account of the sanctity of their territory, to occupy and improve 
it at peace, while the surrounding provinces were engaged in 
domestic or foreign broils. Up to this time Philip had been ex* 
ceedingly popular with the confederates, for his military talent 
secured their admiration, while the impartiality with which he 
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treated the several nations oomposing the league, prevented all 
jealousy from one to another. Now, however* the case hegan to 
be altered ; for, urged on by designing individuals, the chief of 
whom was Apelles, who had been one of his guardians, and who 
still exercised great influence over him, he began to show 
symptoms of a diange in his behaviour towards the Achsans, by 
allowing the Macedonian troops to choose their quarters before 
them, and taking from them more than an equitable share of the 
booty which fell into their hands. He even proceeded to punish, 
t>y flogging and sending to prison, any who were brought before 
him for trial, although, by the terms of the alliance, none but 
their own officers had a right to punish them. In a word, he 
showed a disposition to reduce them to the same condition of 
dependence as that in which the Thessalians were placed, who, 
although they enjoyed the semblance of self-government, were in 
reality nothing but the serfs of Macedonia. Some of the Achseans, 
who had suflered these indignities, represented their cases to 
Aratus the elder, who remonstrated with Philip, and obtained 
from him a promise that these tyrannical proceedings should at 
once be put an end to* The Macedonian monarch kept his word 
for a short time, but, aa will be seen presently, his clemency was 
bat of short duration. 

In the meanwhile he invaded Triphylia, a district on the sea- 
coast lying between Elis and Messenia, and was opposed by a 
combined force of JStolians and fileians, under the command of 
Philidas, an iBtolian. This general at first divided his troops 
among the several towns ; but, finding that Philip was capturing 
them one after another, he collected all his forces in the city of 
Lepreum. Before quitting the towns which they had undertdcen 
to defend, the ^tolians, true to their native character, committed 
several acts of plunder, which so disgusted the inhabitants that 
they resolved to desert such faithless and avaricious allies. 

Accordingly all the Triphylians— even the Lepreates, where the 
iEtolians, Lacedemonians, and Eleians were now quartered — ^be- 
sought those who had originally come for the purpose of protect- 
ing them, to depart out of their cities (which, owing to their fear 
of the Macedonians, they were obliged to do), and gave them- 
selves up to the Acheans. Philip having thus reduced Triphylia 
in six days, went first to Megalopolis and thence to Argos, where 
his troops went into winter quarters. 

While Philip was engagCKl in the conquest of Triphylia, the 
people of Phigidea had expelled the iEtolians, so that the Mes- 
senians were now relieved from the cause which rendered them 
inactive, and began to take a share in the war under circumstances 
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which will presently be narrated. In the meanwhile Sparta was 
agitated by violent commotions in consequence of a revolution 
against Lycargus under Chilon, who, being of the blood royal* laid 
claim to be considered as the representative of the line of Prodea 
and the rightful possessor of the throne, instead of the usurper who 
now occupied it. Accordingly, he sought to obtain the support 
of the people by promising a division of lands, but contd procure 
no more than about 200 adherents, with whom he attacked the 
Bphori and Lycurgus whilst at supper, with the intention of de- 
stroying them. Lycurgus, however, escaped, and Chilon, finding 
his situation desperate, fled into Achaiiu During this period 
Apelles was busy in his schemes for the subjection of the Acheans, 
and perceiving that the influence which Aratus possessed was the 
chief obstacle to his designs, he tampered with his friends, and 
persuaded Philip to support Eperatus, who stood against Aratua 
at the election for leader of the league, which was now close at 
hand. The result was that Eperatus was elected, and the Mace- 
donians then made a fresh inroad into Eleia and returned laden 
with the spoils of their expedition. 

Apelles, however, was not yet satbfied with the measures he 
had adopted for lessening the popularity of Aratus, and he en- 
deavoured to work his ruin by accusing him personally to Philip 
upon the following grounds : — ^When the Macedonians were in 
Elis, they had taken prisoner an Eleian of high military rank, 
named Amphidamus, who, upon Philip having dismissed him 
without ransom, promised that he would induce his countrymen 
to join the Macedonian alliance. Having, however, failed in 
persuading the Eleians to do as he wished, Apelles declared that 
it was owing to the machinations of Aratus that the people had 
been prevented from embracing the profllerred friendship of Philip, 
and he persuaded the monarch to summon Aratus and his asso- 
ciates to stand a public trial with regard to the charges thus made 
against them. Fortunately time was given to the accused to 
prepare for their justification, when a circumstance occurred 
which entirely cleared them, and tended to lower Apelles im- 
mensely in his sovereign's estimation. 

The conduct of Philip in these matters seemed likely to involve 
him with the Achaeans, who, justly indignant at the interference of 
the Macedonians in their private afiairs, refused supplies, and 
threatened an impeachment against Eperatus, the general, who had 
been chosen through the intervention of Apelles. Philip, seeing 
the course matters were likely to take, judged it best to conciliate 
Aratus and his friends, who willingly accepted his professions of 
regret for what had happened, and prevailed upon the assembly. 
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at the next meeting, to grant him everything he required for his 
army. Seeing the Achteans thus once again well disposed towards 
him, Philip determined to hring the war to a speedy issue by raising 
a navy and training certain of his land forces as sailors. He was 
engaged during the winter in putting these plans into execution, 
when they were once more frustrated by fresh plots on the part 
of Apelles, who persuaded Megaleas, keeper of the recordsi and 
Leontius, commander of the peltastse (targeteers)^ to join with 
him in raising a mutiny in the army. 

Philip, suspecting no treachery, sailed from Corinth at the 
commencement of the spring and proceeded to Cephalenia, the 
island which had supplied the iEtolians with shipping in all their 
descents upon the Peloponnesus, Acarnania, and Epirus, and 
which was a most important port, as it commanded the coast 
both of £li8 and ^tolia. The reduction of this island, therefore, 
was an object upon which Philip was fully bent, and accordingly 
he landed at Pal^, one of the chief cities, and immediately com- 
menced operations against it. 

The besieged made a valiant resistance, and the targeteers 
under Leontius were now ordered to the attack, but their 
treacherous leader, faithful to his promise to Apelles, checked 
their advance, and Philip, perceiving that there was treachery in 
the camp, was obliged to give up the siege, and retired to his 
ships. Meanwhile, in the absence of the Messeuians who had 
gone to help Philip at the siege of Pale, the Lacedaemonians, 
under Lycurgus, invaded their territory ; while Dorimachus, with 
a large body of ^tolians, made an incursion into Thessaly ; both 
nations immediately sent to request the return of Philip. The 
Messenian envoys represented to the Macedonian monarch that 
he might easily make the passage to Messenia in one day on ac- 
count of the Etesian winds which were then blowing, and were 
exactly favourable to vessels sailing from Cephalenia to Mes- 
senia, and he might thus fall upon Lycurgus when he was un- 
prepared, and effectually weaken the Spartan forces. This view 
was eagerly advocated by Leontius, who knew that the same 
winds which accelerated Philip's voyage from the island would also 
prevent his return to it, and thus, while the Macedonian army 
was detained in Messenia, the iEtolians, he thought, could effect 
the conquest of Thessaly and Epirus. The strong desire thus 
evinced by Leontius to second the wishes of the Messenians in- 
duced Philip, who was aware of the treacherous sentiments of 
this officer, rather to accede to those of the Thessalians, more 
especially as Aratus was disposed towards granting the request of 
the latter. At length, therefore, he resolved upon sailing for 
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Thetsaly^^^at the same time writing to EperatuB to Boccoar the 
MesBenians with all the available forces of Achaia. As soon as 
Philip landed be pat himself at the head of the combined forces 
of the Macedonians and AcamanianB, and marched straight to 
Thermus, the principal city of ^toHa, which, being sitnated 
amongst ragged mountain passesy the ^toliana had deemed an- 
approachable by an hostile army, and had, therefore, neglected to 
make any preparations for its defence : so that when the enemy 
arrived they found the town altogether unprepared to withstand 
any attack, and entered and plundered it without opposition; 
they also pursued a similar course with all the other cities of the 
province, and carried off the crops, herds, and agricultural im- 
plements out of the country . They then collected all their booty ia 
one place, burned that which was least valuable, and returned to 
their ships laden with the treasures they had secured during the 
short but fully employed period of rapine and spoliation. 

In all this Philip had not exceeded the acknowledged practices 
of successful warfare, and was considered as acting merely in re- 
taliation of the conduct of the ^tolians themselves at Dium and 
Dodona, but he incurred much odium from his pillaging the 
temples and overthrowing the statues of the gods, by which it 
was thought that he not only wished to add to his spoil, but that 
he even sought an opportunity for treating with contempt the 
recognised religion of his country. As Philip was retreating he 
was twice attacked in the rear by the ^tolians, but he repulsed 
them upon each occasion, and on arriving at the camp gave a 
banquet in commemoration of the happy issue of the expedition. 
At this feast Leontius and Megaleas fully confirmed the sus- 
picions which Philip entertained of their hatred to Aratus, for 
during its progress both of them became intoxicated, and with a 
party of their friends began to insult and throw stones at him. 
The tumult at length became serious, as some took one side and 
some another, and when Philip sent to stop the riot Leontius 
slunk away, but Megaleas was seized and carried before the king. 
When reproved for his evil conduct, far from denying his vindictive 
feelings towards Aratus, he rather gloried in them, and declared 
that Aratus should some day or other feel the weight of his 
vengeance ; whereupon Philip ordered him to be imprisoned till 
he could find security for his good behaviour to the amount of 20 
talents (about £4,000). 

When Leontius heard what had taken place, he went at once 
to Philip, surrounded by his targeteers, and thinking to intimidate 
him, asked loudly, " Who had dared to imprison his friend and 
companion ?'* The king replied boldly that he had done so, and 
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Leontius, seeing that he was not in the slightest degree alarmed, 
retired from the presence to deliberate upon what coarse he should 
pursue. 

In the meantime Megaleas was brought op for trial on the 
charge of conspiracy with Leontius and Apelles against Aratus, 
and was condemned to be heavily fined. Leontius it appeared, 
during the trial, could not be proved to have committed any 
overt act which could bring home the guilt to him, and he, there- 
fore, became security for the payment of the fine imposed upon 
Megaleas, who in consequence of this was still permitted to re- 
main unimprisoned. 

Dorimachtts now hastened back from Thessaly, but found that 
he was too late, as the Macedonians had already retired ; and at 
the same time Lycurgus went back to Sparta without having 
achieved any signal success either there or at Tegea, where he 
had also been in the hope of obtaining glory and plunder for his 
troops. Meantime Philip went to Corinth and thence to Tegea 
just after the lAcedsmonians had quitted it, and having joined 
the Achseans, whom he found there, he advanced straight into 
the territory of Laconia just twelve days after he had left ^tolia. 
The rapidity of his movements and the knowledge of his successes 
tended to intimidate the inhabitants of all the towns through 
which he passed, so that none ventured to oppose his progress. 

Meanwhile the Messenians had arrived at Tegea for the pur- 
pose of joining Philip, but finding that he had already departed, 
they endeavoured to make their way to him through the enemy's 
country. They were, however, attacked and nearly cut to pieces 
by a body of troops under Lycurgus, whose victory made him 
80 confident that he determined to oppose, if possible, the advance 
of the main body of the Macedonian army, which was hastening, 
by forced marches, towards Sparta. For this purpose he posted 
a body of men upon a hill near the side of the river along which 
Philip must pass on hia way to Sparta, and dammed up the river 
itself so as to cause it to overflow its banks. Philip soon dislodged 
Lycurgus from his position, crossed the river in safety, and en- 
camped before Sparta ; but finding it well prepared to stand a siege, 
he again withdrew, went back to Tegea, and so on to Corinth. 
While he was here Leontius and Megaleas again endeavoured to 
excite the soldiers against him by declaring that they had been 
defrauded of their proper share of the spoils collected during the 
campaign, and a mutiny was like to have broken out, had it not 
been prevented by the judicious management of Philip. Leontius 
BOW, at last, perceived that his own personal influence was totally 
outweighed by the popularity of Philip, and he, therefore, en- 
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treated Apelles to return from Chalcis, where be bad beld the 
supreme aatbority,and governed, even without consulting the king. 
Apelles obeyed the summons of Leontius, and after a magnificent 
entry into Corinth, was making his way to the royal apartments, 
when he was stopped by a guard who refused to admit him, 
saying that the king would not grant him an audience. 

After this period, although he was admitted to the state ban- 
quets, he was never summoned upon any occasion of business, 
and Megaleas, seeing the contempt with which he was treated, 
suddenly fled and left Leontius to pay his fine. Hereupon Philip 
immediately threw Leontius into prison, when his soldiers sent to 
say that if he had been incarcerated merely because he had 
become security for Megaleas, they would raise the amount 
among themselves ; but that if he were to be brought to trial, 
they requested that it might not be before their return. This 
message only served to exasperate the king still more against 
Leontius, so that he gave orders for his immediate execution. 

The ^tolians now entered into negotiations for a peace, and 
sent proposals for an armistice of thirty days, at the same time 
requesting that Philip would meet them at Rhium in order to ad- 
just the terms of a fair and honourable termination to hostilities. 
Shortly after, however, while Philip was at Patne, some inter- 
cepted letters were brought to him, which proved that Megaleas 
and Apelles were engaged in a treasonable correspondence with 
the ^tolians for betraying the Macedonian army into their power. 
Philip thereupon caused the two generals to be arrested ; Megaleas 
was executed, and Apelles put an end to his life by his own 
hand, after exhorting the allies to remain firm. Philip returned 
to Corinth and then retired, with his Macedonians, into winter 
quarters. 

Meanwhile Dorimachus had been succeeded by Pyrrhias in the 
command of the ^tolians, and this general, taking advantage of 
the incapacity of Eperatus, invaded Achaia, and ravaged it almost 
without opposition, as the members of the league, dissatisfied 
with their commander, refused to furnish either troops or money 
for the continuance of the war, unless a more eflicient leader 
should be chosen. Under these circumstances, Eperatus was 
superseded, and the command given to the elder Aratus, who 
soon inspired the people with fresh confidence, and infused new 
vigour into the league. The Achsean commander, immediately 
after his appointment, led his forces to Megalopolis to oppose 
Lycurgus and Pjrrrhias, who meditated a simultaneous irruption 
into Messenia, one from the side of Laconia, and the other from 
that of Elis. Pyrrhias, however, was checked on the frontier by 
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the Cyparissans^ and Lycnrgns, not feeliBg strong enough to 
carry out his intentions single-handed* returned to Sparta. 
Aratus then stationed two bodies, each of 500 foot and 50 horse, 
furnished respectively by the Macedonians and Messenians, to 
protect the Tegean, Argian, and Megalopolitan frontier, while he 
undertook, wiUi his Achseans, to defend those parts that were 
open to attack ^om the ^tolian and Eleian sides. 

It has been already related how Cleomenes destroyed Mega- 
lopolis [see page 213], and how it was afterwards rebuilt, but, 
owing to the civil dissensions concerning the form of constitution 
to be adopted, it for a long time remained in a weak and disorderly 
state. Aratus, however, soon reconciled all its divisions, and 
placed its citizens in a position of once more becoming important 
and valuable members of the confederation. 

About this time Aratus went back to Achaia to attend a meet- 
ing of the deputies from the league, and in his absence Lycus of 
Phare, whom he left in command, defeated the ^tolians under 
Euripides, by whom Pyrrhias had, at their request, been super- 
seded. Similar ill-fortune attended the EUeian and JEtolian 
armies by sea and land all through the summer, except in Acar- 
nania, which they overran. 

Meanwhile the Dardanians were again plotting against Philip, 
who, in order to keep them in check, went and occupied Bylazora, 
the chief city of Faeonia. The principal object, however, of his 
expedition was the capture of the Phthian Thebes, a city on the 
borders of Thessaly and Magnesia, which was now in the pos- 
session of the ^tolians, and whence they issued forth from time 
to time and committed extensive ravages in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. Thither Philip hastened through the towns of Edessa and 
Larissa, and being joined by a large body of reinforcements in 
Upper Macedonia he prepared for a vigorous siege, as he thought 
the Tbebans would make considerable resistance. He soon suc- 
ceeded in making a breach in the walls, upon which the garrison 
immediately surrendered, and he pursued the cruel plan so 
common in Grecian warfare, of selling all the inhabitants for 
slaves, and peopling the city with his own countrymen, while 
he changed its name to Philippolis, in commemoration of that 
which he deemed a very honourable ezphiU H« had scarcely 
settled these matters when circumstances occurred in connexion 
with Rome and Carthage which made him abandon his intention 
of going in search of Skerdilaidas, who had committed sundry 
ravages on the coast, and turn all his energies towards the 
conclasion of a peace with his hitherto inveterate enemies, the 
iEtolians, 
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The eTeots which led him to this plan of action were aa ibilowa : 
The year of which we are now narrating the history [b. o. 216] 
had witneased the eventfol battle of CannK, which put an end 
to the second of those struggles between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, known as the Panic wars. A mmoar had reached Philip 
tiiat the Romans were coming to aid Skerdilaldas, but immediately 
upon their overthrow he determined to ally himself, if possible, 
with the victorioas party, and for that purpose sent Zenophanea 
as his ambassador into Italy to oiler his senrices to Hannibal, the 
son of Hamilcar, the victorioas Carthaginian general. As he was 
returning, however, he fell into the hands of the Romans, who 
thus became aware of Philip's designs, and stationed a fleet at 
Brunduatum in order to prevent his landing with a body of hia 
Macedonians in Italy. Pending these negotiations, Philip, 
in order that he might not seem too desirous of peace with 
the ^tolians, pretended to be preparing for an incursion into 
Elia, but sent to Cleonicus of Naupactus, who had been a public 
guest of the Achnans, to endeavour to induce his countrymen to 
propose a peace. The proposals of Qeonicus were favourably 
received by the ^tolians, and upon his communicating as much 
to the Macedonian king, he immediately desisted ^m all hostile 
demonstration, and sent Aratua and Taurion to attend a meeting 
of the iEtolian league which was summoned to meet at Naopactua. 
A peace was speedily concluded [b. c. 217] upon the terms that 
each party should retain what it already possessed, and that both 
abonld keep a vigilant eye upon the movements of the Romana 
and Carthsgintane, since which ever side was successful would 
no doubt neglect no opportunity of aggrandizing themselves by 
the acquisition of foreign territories ! and thua ended the so-called 
Social war.* 

The rumour of the Romans having sent ships to Skerdilaldaa 
turned out to be false ; nevertheless, Philip, urged on by Deme- 
trius of Pharos, an Illyrian chief, who had been expelled by the 
Romans, did not relax in his endeavours to join their enemies, 
but being prevented as we have seen from going to Italy he spent 
his time in recovering some cities which Skerdilaidas had taken in 
Macedonia, and in subduing most part of lUyria. He now gave 
himself up almost entirely to the guidance of Demetrius of 
Pharos, and pursued the mischievous course which he suggested 
of depriving his confederates of their independence, hoping by 
this means to render them more subservient to him in their joint 

* From social, an ailf, it having been waged between allied armies on 
each sidoa 
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designs against Rome. Messene was the first city wbich experi* 
enced this new method of treatment, for a dispute having arisen 
there between the oligarchy and democracy, Philip secretly tam- 
pered with the leaders of both parties in order to excite the one 
side more effectually against the other. After a bloody struggle, in 
which upwards of 200 of the nobles were slain, the people obtained 
the mastery, and Philip represented himself as their champion. 
After this he was admitted by the Messenians to a solemn sacri- 
fice at Ithome, their citadel, and opon the omens being taken and 
found unfayonrable, he consulted Demetrius as to whether he 
ihonld not leave the city ; whereupon the latter told him that '' If 
he acted as a soothsayer he ought to do so, but that if he was a 
soldier, now that he had hold of the ox by the two horns, it was 
his own fault if he let it go,** meaning by the ox, the Pelopon- 
nesus; and by the two horns, the fortresses of Acrdcorinthus and 
Ithome. Aratus, on the contrary, told him that by his conduct 
he was forfeiting the esteem of his allies, and that it would even 
be better for him to forego his influence in Messene rather than 
be left altogether without friends. Philip, however, unfortunately 
for himself, lent a readier ear to the suggestions of Demetrius 
than he did to those of Aratus, whom he now sought to put out 
of the way, more especially as he was engaged in carrying on 
intrigues with the wife of lus son. Accordingly he administered 
a slow poison to his former benefactor, of which he died at 
^gium [b. c. 214] universally regretted ; he was honoured by the 
Sicyonians with a public funeral ; worshipped among the Achsans 
as a hero ; and annual solemnities were established to his memory. 
The character of Aratus is one which commands our warmest 
admiration, for he was a patriot in the true sense of the word ; 
the whole aim of his life having been to unite the Greeks together 
as one nation against the aggressions of her foreign foes. He 
was unsuccessful in open waif are, but his skill in stratagem was 
considerable, and a proof is g^ven of the estimation in which his 
military capacity was held by his countrymen in the fact that he 
was elected by them as their general no less than seventeen times. 
He was also an accomplished author, and wrote a volume of 
commentaries upon the history of his own age, which is praised 
by Polybius as at once elegant and faithful. His death was justly 
regarded as a national calamity, and has affixed an indelible stain 
upon the memory of those who were guilty of it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THS PIR8T MACEDONIAN WAR« 

Operations of Phnip-yAlliance of the Romans and JEtollant — ^MoToroentt 
of LsBvinus — Invasion of Acarnania nndor Scopas — Alliance of Attains 
and Lacedaenion with the JEtoliani — Various movements — ^Attempts at 
mediation — ^Tbe Romans repalsed by Philip — His licentioas character — 
His victory over the Dardanians— His expedition to Thessaly — Assistance 
to his allies— Narrow escape of Attains — Affairs of Sparta— Machanidaa 
^The Achssans under Philopoemen — ^Their victory over the Lacedssmo- 
niaos — Death of Machanidas — Condosion of an armistice between Philip 
and the ^tolians — PloU of Philip, Antiochus, and Prusias against iElgypt 
—The sack of Cios — Junction of the Rhodians with Attalos— Disturbaocea 
in JEtolia — ^Doriroachus and Scopas — Alliance of the Athenians with 
AtUlos, the Rhodians, and the Romans— Movementa of Philip in Thrace 
—Siege of Abydos — Movementa of the Romans under P. Salpicins 
Galba— Capture of Chalcis — Narrow escape of Athens from Philip^ 
Affairs of Sparta under Nabis — Philip's ravsges in Attica — ^Movementa of 
the Romans and their allies against him — Conduct of the JEtolians— 
Irruptions into Macedonia — Roman reinforcemento under T. QuincUua 
Flaroioius^Movementa of Flaminius and Philip— Aristsenus — Dispntea 
among the allies — Affairs of Argos — Conference between Flaminius and 
Philip— Flaminius made proconsul — Nabis and Philip — ^Their conduct to 
Argos — Flaminius and the Boeotians — Movementa of the contending 
armies in Thestaly — Battle of Cynocephalss— Ita resulta — Negoctations 
for peace— Affairs of the Acamanians and Rhodians — Discontent of the 
^toiians — Over-ruling of the Romans — Insurrection in Bosotia — Conclu- 
sion of the peace — Ultimate object of the Romans. 

As Philip, at the end of the Social war, had openly declared 
against the Romans, he spent the time which elapsed between its 
conclusion and the commencement of active operations in a 
number of insignificant expeditions into the Adriatic, where he 
took the town of Oricus, and laid siege to ApollOnia ; but, as the 
Romans were still engaged in hostilities against Hannibal, they 
had no time to attend to the affairs of Greece until b. c. 211, 
when Marcus Valerius Levinus was appointed to conduct the war 
against Philip. He at once formed an alliance with the ^tolians, 
and whilst they made an incursion into Macedonia, he, himself, 
with the Roman fleet, took possession of the island of Zacynthns 
(now Zante), and afterwards of the Acamanian cities of CEniadse 
and NasnSf both of which« according to promise, he made over 
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to the ^tolians, and then retired to Corcyra. News of the 
operations of Lsevinua and the ^toltans was brought to Philip 
in his winter quarters at Pella, and he resolved to collect as large 
a force as he could for an effective campaign in Greece as soon as 
the spring should set in, while the ^tolians, on their part, 
determined not even to wait until the cold weather had passed 
over, but at once to invade Acarnania with a large army under 
Scopas. The Acarnanians were painfully sensible of their in- 
feriority, but their hatred of the ^tolians was so intense that 
they resolved to dare everything rather than to submit. Ac- 
cordingly they sent all the women, children, and men above sixty 
years of age, to Epirus, while those who remained behind took 
an oath to conquer or die. With this determination they pitched 
their camp on the frontier, and sent messages to Philip, begging 
him, in the most earnest manner, to come to their immediate 
aid. 

When the ^tolians heard that the Macedonians would soon be 
in Acarnania, they thought it best to desist, for the present, from 
their designs, and Philip, his allies being freed from danger, 
retraced his steps to Pella. These movements occupied the whole 
of the winter, and after the ^tolians, conjointly with the forces 
of Lievinus, had captured Anticyra, a town on the Locrian coast, 
the Roman general was summoned home to be inaugurated as 
one of the two annual chief magistrates of his native city ; 
the office of consul having been conferred upon him, in his 
absence, as a mark of respect for his distinguished abilities. The 
spring of the year [b. c. 210] had now set in, and hostilities again 
commenced, the iBtolians having been joined by Lacedsemon and 
by Attains, king of Pergamus, who was flattered because they had 
elected him, nominally, president of their league. 

The campaign began with varying fortune, until Philip routed 
the enemy twice at Lamia, in Thessaly, and compelled them to 
shut themselves up in the city. The Athenians, Egyptians, 
Chians, and Rhodians, thinking this a favourable opportunity for 
restoring tranquillity, and promoting the ends of peace and com* 
merce, sent ambassadors to niediate between the 'belligerents. 
The Achaans consented to consider the matter, and for that 
purpose granted a truce of thirty days ; but the ^tolians, hearing 
that Attalus had arrived at ^gina, and a Roman squadron at 
Naupactus, considered themselves in too favourable a position to 
accede to any, short of the most exacting, concessions. They, 
accordingly, instructed their plenipotentiaries in treating with the 
Achnans to make such demands as they were assured could net 
be granted, and thus all chance of a termination of hostilities 
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was «t once pat an end to. Shortly after thU the Romans landed 
on the plain between Sicyon and Corinth, and Philip, who was 
at Argos celebrating the Neraean games, taking a band of in- 
fantry and cavalry, rushed upon them and drove them back in 
confusion to their vessels. 

The Macedonian monarch, under the pretence of countenancing 
the democracy, now laid aside his regal robes, and assumed the 
dress of a private citizen, in order, as he declared, to prove, by 
mixing among the people as one of themselves, how deep an in- 
terest he took in their pursuits and enjoyments, but, in reality, 
that be might have an easier opportunity of indulging in those 
licentious pleasures which now appeared to form the chief objects 
of his life. His conduct was, moreover, not only that of a 
libertine, but of a tyrant, for he cared little whose domestic 
happiness he destroyed, and even employed force in carrying out 
his infamous designs. Hence he became an object of hatred to 
the Achsans, who were, nevertheless, obliged to disguise their 
feelings, since it was utterly impossible for them to withstand 
their enemies without the support of Macedonia. 

Philip now led the combined army into £lis, where, after a 
slight check, he routed a body of Romans, Eleians, and ^tolians, 
but was soon recalled to Macedonia, in consequence of a fresh 
invasion of his kingdom by the Dardanians, among whom a false 
report of his death had been spread on account of a part of his 
helmet having been picked up near Sicyon. 

When spring returned, ambassadors again came to him from 
the Achseans and his other allies, begging him to send them 
assistance, as they were constantly harassed — especially the 
maritime states — ^by the Romans and Attalus. Philip immediately 
sent forces ta meet the enemy wherever they might be, and 
established beacon-stations along the shore, so that constant 
communication was kept up between the main body and the 
detachments, and troops quickly despatched to any place where 
they were needed. When Philip had defeated the forces stationed 
to oppose him at Thermopylse, he found that the Romans and Atta- 
lus had captured Oreus in Euboea, and then proceeded to Opus, the 
capital city of the Eastern Locrians. Thither he accordingly 
hastened, but the Romans had departed, leaving Attalus behind 
them apparently unconscious of his danger, and intent only upon 
collecting money and treasures from the inhabitants of the con- 
quered city. Some stragglers ft-om his camp fortunately for him 
descried the hostile army approaching, and he was only saved 
from defeat and captivity by an instantaneous flight to his ships, 
which he had scarcely time to reach before the enemy landed* 
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He then rejoined the Romans at Oreiu, but was soon obliged to 
return to his own country in consequence of a rumour which 
reached him of its invasion by Prusias, king of Bytbinia, who 
was a friend of Philip. The Romans had returned to i£gina, 
and Philip, after having left his allies in a state of comparative 
security, went back to Macedonia to repress another rebellion 
among his ancient enemies, who took every opportunity of 
invading his territories during his absence. At the same time 
he applied himself vigorously to the building of ships, in the 
hope that by the aid of those which had been already supplied by 
the Carthaginians he might be able to compete with the Romans 
by sea as well as by land. 

The usurpation of Lycurgus at Sparta had proved that the 
people were not over scrupulous as to the person to whom 
they committed the government which was formerly entrusted 
to none but a descendant of the royal houses, and, in the year 
B. c. 211, the kingly office was in the hands of Machanidas, of 
whom little is known except that whereas Lycurgus had submit- 
ted, in some degree, to the authority of the Ephori, Machanidas 
seems to have altogether ignored it, and to have governed 
not only under the name but with the absolute sway of a 
tyrant, by means of a body of mercenaries, whom he kept in 
his pay.* 

At this time the celebrated Fhilopoemen of Megalopolis was 
the general of the Achseans, and his conduct, both in civil and 
military matters, fully justified the high expectations which had 
already been formed of him. He was the son of a nobleman 
named Grrangis, and had been educated under Cassando*, and the 
philosophers Demophanes and Ecdemus, who had themselves 
been pupils of the renowned Arcesilasf of Pitane, and were 
determined enemies to the government of tjrrants. He had 
served with much distinction in the army, and at the battle of 
Sellasia had contributed greatly to the defeat of Cleoraenes by a 
gallant charge which he headed. When peace was made he went 
over to Crete, where internal commotions were dividing the state, 
and served as a captain of mercenaries, after which he returned 
home and was made commander-in-chief of the Achaean horse, 
which, although it was in a very bad state when he was appointed 
to it, became, through his exertions, the best disciplined and 
most effective body of cavalry among the allies. He also 
improved the arms, equipments, and general training of the 

• See Polybiua, iv., 81, and Maneo, iil., 1 § 369. 

t The foander of what is called ** the middle academy," as Socrates was 
of the old, and Carneades of the uew. 
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infantry ; to that when he was nominated general, the Actiean 
army waa in excellent order and full of confidence for com- 
mencing the campaign against their formidable opponents. Ac- 
cordingly, they now began to prepare for active measures 
[b. c. 207], and in about eight months his troops assembled in 
the highest spirits at Mantineia, which he had appointed as their 
rendezvous. 

Mschanidas was at this time at Tegea, and the two armies left 
their respective quarters, and met between Mantineia and Tegea. 
The engagement was commenced hy the mercenaries on each 
side, and those of the Spartans soon routed those who were 
opposed to them, and pursued them eagerly towards Mantineia, 
headed by Machanidas himself. Philopoemen was not at all dis- 
turbed by the defeat of his mercenaries, but altered his position 
so as to outflank those who remained on the field, and quietly 
awaited their attack. The Lacedaemonians, seeing no movement 
on the part of the enemy, thought that they considered themselves 
beaten, and resolved to complete their victory by falling at once 
upon Philopoemen and his host. The Achsean general had, 
during the night, dug a ditch in front of his advanced line, 
behind which he drew up his men in a strong phalanx. The 
Lacedemonians charged at full speed, thinking themselves certain 
of success, but their line being broken by the ditch the Achaeans 
came up in close order, entirely routed them, and put great 
numbers to the sword. Philopoemen then ordered his troops to 
wheel round so as to intercept those who were returning from 
the pursuit of his mercenaries, and commanded them to give no 
quarter, while be himself went off in quest of Machanidas. He 
came up with the tyrant as he was seeking a place for crossing 
the ditch ; and as he was in the act of leaping his horse over it 
Philopoemen struck him a blow which laid him dead on the spot. 
The Achseans then went to Tegea, which at once submitted to 
them, and ravaged Laconia without any resistance being ofifered 
to them. 

As the Romans were now too much occupied in their contests 
with Carthage to interfere any longer in the affairs of Greece, 
and Attalus had taken his departure, while the Lacedemonians 
had been reduced to subjection — the ^tolians, who were 
left without allies or resources, were compelled to sue for peace ; 
and although the Romans sent a small armament in order to 
prevent its conclusion, yet it was not strong enough to hazard a 
battle with Philip, who went out to oppose it ; and when it with- 
drew a cessation of hostilities was agreed to by the belligercrit 
states [b. c. 208-7]. 
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The disposition of Philip was too restless to allow him to remain 
long inactive, and after having caused a quarrel between the 
Cretans and the Rbodians for the purpose of destroying the naval 
power of the latter (of which be was jealous), he began to 
meddle in the affairs of ^gypt, and conspired, with Antiochus, 
King of Syria, surnamed the Greai^ to dethrone Epiphanes. the 
infant son of Ptolemy Philopater, and to partition his kingdom. 
In order to obtain the connivance of Prusias, king of Bythinia. 
whose daughter he had married, he undertook to deliver Cios, a 
wealthy Greek town, into his hands; but the Rbodians, hearing of 
bis design, sent ambassadors to remonstrate against so unjusti- 
fiable an act, on which Philip promised to desist: as soon as they 
were departed he again renewed the siege, and having taken the 
city by assault, sacked it. 

The Rbodians were extremely incensed at this violation of 
faith on the part of Philip, as also were the iEtolians, who were 
likewise in alliance with the Cians ; nor was Prusias much better 
pleased, inasmuch as the town was given up to him denuded of 
its inhabitants and a ruinous heap, instead of the populous and 
flourishing city which he had expected to add to his possessions. 
The Rbodians now willingly joined Attains in an expedition 
against Philip, and a naval battle took place near Chios, which 
was attended with no decided advantage to either side, but, at 
last, Philip, after taking a few places in Caria. finding that the 
enemy was more powerful than himself, sailed back to Macedonia. 
The iEtoIians were unable to be present at this expedition, on 
account of internal commotions arising from a common cause of 
disturbance in the Greek states — the oppression of the lower 
classes by those among the nobility to whom they were under 
pecuniary obligations. The debtors clamoured loudly for an 
abolition of their liabilities, and Dorimachus and Scopas were 
selected to arrange matters between them and their creditors ; but 
Scopas, having taken advantage of the powers entrusted to him 
to further the objects of bis own personal ambition, fled to Alex- 
andria, where he was appointed to some oflice of great honour 
and emolument about the court. But, even then, he was not 
satisfied, and bis restless and grasping disposition giving some 
trouble to the government, the Egyptians soon found means to 
have him put to death. 

Meanwhile Attains^ ever eager to extend his influence, found 
means to connect himself closely with the Athenians, who. 
although their empire was destroyed, and their commerce most 
insignificant, nevertheless stood high in estimation for the renown 
which they even yet possessed on account of their ancient 

M 
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achievements. Their luxury and love of the arts were pro- 
verbial, and as it was now some time since they had mixed in the 
politics or wars of their neighbours, they had improved in civili- 
zation, and were distinguished for their taste and accomplish- 
ments. Foreign potentates vied with each other in sending 
donations to a city so renowned as the centre of all that was 
refined and elegant, and sought eagerly the praises of the Athenian 
poets and orators. Attains, among the rest, was munificent in the 
preaeats he sent to Athens, and at this time fortune favoured him 
by bringing him into closer connexion with her on account of the 
following circumstances: — While the mysteries of Demeter 
(Ceres) were being celebrated atEleusis, two young Acarnanians, 
who had not been initiated, came in, and although, in all pro- 
bability, their act arose more from idle curiosity than from any 
wish to oflFend the Athenians, they were seized and put to death. 
Their countrymen were much oflfended at this severity, and, 
having sought and obtained assistance from Philip, they entered 
and ravaged the Attic territory, while the Athenians, on their 
part, began to bethink themselves of forming an alliance for the 
purpose of revenging that which they considered as a gross insult 
and injustice. They, accordingly, sent an embassy to Rome 
asking for assistance, which, as Attains and the Rhodians had 
made a similar application, was readily granted, especially as the 
Romans had now subdued the Carthaginians, and had nothing to 
prevent them from entering on a foreign war. Attains went 
in person to Athens, where he was received with acclama- 
tions, and a new ward was added to those already existing, and 
was called by his name. He exhorted the people to remain firm 
in their opposition to the Macedonians, and as the Roman envoys 
were also present, oaths were tendered and taken by the repre- 
sentatives of each of the three nations, that they would adhere 
strictly to their newly formed alliance. 

Immediately upon hearing of the powerful league, Philip lost 
no time in going to Thrace, where he reduced several cities that 
had sided with his enemies, and thence he crossed over to Asia 
and laid siege to Abydos. The inhabitants held out for some 
days in expectation of large succours from Attains and the 
Rhodians, but the former sent only 300 men, and the latter a 
single galley, and as so wretched a reinforcement was of no nse 
to thera, they were forced to capitulate. They proposed to 
Philip that the soldiers of Attains and the Rhodian vessel should 
be allowed to depart, and that their own citizens' should leave the 
town each with a single change of raiment ; but Philip said that 
be would accept nothing short of an unconditional surrender.. 
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The nnfortonate people were in despair at Philip's determitiation, 
and came to the following horrible resolve: — They selected a 
certain number of individuals to oppose the enemy when they 
made a breach in the walls, and bound them by a solemn oath to 
day all the women and children (whom they collected together in 
the temple of Artemis (Diana), directly the hostile array should 
enter the city. They alao passed a decree that all their valuables 
ehould be heaped together in the market place, or else deposited 
in their ships, ready to be set on fire, and when these things were 
done they prepared themselves for as vigorous a resistance as 
possible, swearing that they would one and all perish rather than 
Bubmit themselves to Philip. Those who were entrusted with the 
task of standing in the breach, performed their duty so well that 
Philip was, for the moment, obliged to retire ; but, seeing that 
they must ultimately succumb, they resolved to yield the city up 
to the invaders, as they had not the heart to commit the cruel 
massacre to which they had pledged themselves. 

Accordingly they sent the priests to Philip announcing their 
determination to give up the city to him ; and the gold and 
silver had already been delivered up, when the people, seized 
with a sudden frenzy, declared that they were acting a wicked 
and deceitful part towards those who had already fallen in the 
breach, and rushed to and fro slaying their women, children, and 
themselves. The priests were an especial object of their 
vengeance, and Philip forbade his soldiers to enter the city, 
saying that he would not interfere with the inhabitants for three 
days, during which time they might kill each other at their 
leisure. This cruel observation proves that he was well aware of 
the horrors that were being perpetrated, for we are told that, 
nnless by accident, not a single living creature fell into his 
bands. 

The Athenians, at this time, were constantly harassed by in- 
cursions of the Corinthians, and descents upon their coasts made 
by the Chalcidians, while an armament was sent to Epirus under 
Pttblius Sulpicius Galba, the Roman consul, for the purpose of 
acting as he thought best for the allies of Rome. He stationed 
his land forces at Apollonia, and his ships at Coreyra, and sent 
twenty triremes to the assistance of the Athenians. Chalcis had 
been garrisoned by the Macedonians, but news was brought to 
Galba by some of the townsmen who were hostile to Philip, that 
the guard was generally very carelessly maintained, and he, 
therefore, determined, if possible, to surprise it. 

Accordingly he went to Sunium, and, when night set in, crossed 
over the Eoripus SQd landed at Chalcis just before day-break. 
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The inhabitants were totally unprepared for an attack, and the 
Roman aoldiera eoon scaled Uie walls, pillaged and partly burnt 
the city, and slaughtered the townspeople indiscriminately. The 
Rhodians then broke open the jail where Philip had placed his most 
distinguished prisoners, and the arsenal and shipping were set on 
fire. As the Romans, however, were not strong enough to hold 
both Athens and Cbalcis, they were obliged to abandon the latter^ 
although it would have been of great advantage to them to have 
kept possession of it ; commanding, as it did, the Euripus and 
the easiest land passage to southern Greece. 

Philip no sooner heard of the capture of Chalcis than he 
hasten^ thither, only to find it already evacuated by the enemy, 
and he, therefore, pushed on for Athens, in hopes of reven^ng 
himself for the losses which he had lately sufi^red. The same 
negligence which ruined the Chalcidians was now displayed at 
Athens, for the inhabitants were totally unprepared, and had they 
not been warned by one of the citizens, who by chance had passed 
the hostile army, of its approach, the city would inevitably have 
become an easy prey to Philip. As it was the citizens hastily 
manned the fortifications, and prevented the enemy from entering 
the city that night. At day-break Philip resolved upon an 
assault, and the Athenians, with the auxiliaries of Attains, went 
out to meet him. He soon routed them, and then proceeded to 
ravage the country round the city. On the next day he in- 
tended to have entered the city itself, and no doubt would 
have committed great havoc, as he entertained the most bitter 
hatred to the Athenians, had he not been disappointed in his 
design by the arrival of reinforcements from Rome, when seeing 
that it would be useless to attempt further operations, he retired, 
first to Eleusis (against which he made an unsuccessful attack), 
and ultimately to Argos, to attend the meeting of the Achsean 
league. 

Meantime a new war had broken out in the Peloponnesus, 
where Nabis, an unscrupulous tyrant, had succeeded Machanidas 
on the throne of Sparta. Four years after the death of Macha- 
nidas [a. c. 204] and the conclusion of the peace, a horse belong* 
ing to Nabis had been stolen by two Boeotians, who were pursued 
as far as Megalopolis, where they were arrested. They protested 
against this measure and demanded to be tried by their magta* 
trates, but this being denied them, the townspeople rushed to 
their rescue, but offered no violence to the officers of Nabis, who 
were allowed to take the horse back with them. The Lace- 
dsBmonian tyrant, however, made the rescue an excuse for com* 
mencing hostilities i^gainst the Boeotians, and he entered the 
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Megalopolitan territory and drove away an iroroenee quantity of 
cattle. Messene was the next place attacked, but an army, 
under Philopoemen came to its relief, and the Lacedaemonians 
were forced to capitulate. 

Soon after this, for some reason or other, Philopoemen went « 
second time to Crete, and entered the service of the Gortynians. 
His countrymen were justly incensed with him for abandoning 
them at a time of such imminent danger, and the Megalopolitans 
were nearly passing a sentence of banishment against him. They 
were, however, prevented from doing this by the representations 
of the other allies, but, nevertheless, their intention became 
known to Philopoemen, who revenged himself by inducing 
several cities which had hitherto been subject to Megalopolis, 
altogether to renounce her rule, and deny her right to su- 
premacy. 

Nabis met with continued good fortune whilst Philopcemen was 
away, and Philip went to the Achaeans, who were preparing to 
resist Nabis, and offered to help them if they would place 
garrisons in his cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and Oreus ; this they 
refused to do, seeing that Philip's design was merely to entangle 
them in a war with Rome ; and Cycliadas, the Achaean general, 
although he had hitherto been a stanch supporter of Philip, now 
had a decree passed negativing the proposals made by the Mace- 
donian monarch, who thereupon turned his arms against Elensis 
and other Attic towns, but not being able to capture, he laid 
waste the surrounding country and destroyed the statues, monu- 
ments, temples, and aJl the works of art which lay on his line of 
march. 

Meanwhile Sulpicius, the Roman consul, induced the tribes 
borderitig'on Macedonia to join with him, and he sent to Attains 
and the Rhodians, begging them not to relax in their exertions ; 
while Philip, who had retired to Macedonia, was equally active 
in preparations for the ensuing campaign, and as the general 
meeting of the iEtolian states was now at hand, it was a matter 
of great anxiety to know which side they would take, and both 
parties sent envoys to advocate their views before the assembly. 
The Macedonian ambassador warned the ^tolians of the danger 
that would accrue to their own institutions if a people like the 
Romans should be allowed to take the lead in the affairs of 
Greece. The main argument of the Romans was, that they had 
lately made war on behalf of the iEtolians, while that people had 
made peace without their consent, on the ground that the Romans 
could not aid them on account of their being at war with the 
Carthaginians ; but now, they said, being unoccupied, the iBto- 
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liaas had no ezcaae for not joining with them. In order t6 
strengthen their own observations they then urged the. Athenians 
to speak, and they complained loudly of the cruelties and injustice 
they had suffered, and called upon the ^tolians to revenge them 
in the name of common humanity and the religion of their 
country. There can be but little doubt that the Romans had 
their own motives of ambition to verve in this war, and their 
anxiety to league themselves with allies whom they had lately so 
neglected, although it may be a test of their pmdence, cannot 
be accepted as a mark of their disinterestedness. The ^tolians 
were no doubt aware of this, for under pretence of deliberating 
further on the subject, they endeavoured to gain time in order to 
watch the course of events, and so to ally themselves with which* 
ever of the two parties seemed likely to prove victorious. For the 
present they only gave their general, Democritus, leave to summon 
an assembly to treat of war and peace whenever he thought fit, a 
power which hitherto had only been entrusted to the general 
council of the nation. Sulpicins now moved towards Macedonia, 
and was successful in several skirmishes, while Philip, in con- 
sequence of an irruption of the Thracians and Dardanians, was 
obliged to hasten away from the scene of action. The Romans 
then advanced unopposed, till they came to a woody defile, where 
they found a body of Macedonians ready to dispute their passage, 
whom they soon routed, and Sulpicius, having ravaged the 
country, returned to ApoUonia [a. c. 203]. 

Philip soon overcame the Dardanians, and then tamed his 
attention to his other affedrs, which seemed far from prosperous. 
His kingdom was surrounded by fierce and dangerous enemies, 
and news was brought him that the Romans, in addition to their 
other successes, had sent a fleet to Euboea, and were blockading 
the island, while the ^tolians, who had sided openly against him, 
joined with the Athamanians, a neighbouring tribe, were ravaging 
the plains of Thessaly. In this dilemma Philip determined to 
turn all his energies against the ^tolians, so that he might have 
but one enemy to encounter at a time, and having collected a 
body of his choicest troops, he came suddenly upon them, 
assaulted their camp and put them all to flight with great 
slaughter. 

Soon after this Scopas arrived in ^tolia for the purpose of 
recruiting a body of mercenaries for Ptolemy, and carried off 
with him so mnny of the troops that the country was left almost 
defenceless, a fact which, added to their late reverses, rendered 
them no longer formidable to Philip. 

The Roman fleet was now joined by that of Attains in the 
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iEgean 8ea, and the Athenians, rendered haughty by their proxi* 
mity, took every opportunity of insulting Philip. They ordered 
the priests to prayifor curses upon him, and voted that all statuea 
in honour of himself or his ancestors should be thrown down, 
and their names erased from public inscriptions and records ; in a 
word, they said that both he and his kinsmen were to be con- 
sidered exactly in the same light as the Peisistratidse, and they 
would pass a decree for any other act of obloquy which could be 
devised against them. They likewise received the fleets of 
Attains and the Romans with demonstrations of great honour at 
the Peiraeuft, and entertained them there until they left for the 
island of Andros, after conquering -which, they ravaged Philip's 
possessions in Euboea, and then returned to the Peirseus, whence 
the Romans went to Corcyra, and Attains home to his own 
dominions for the winter. During the next year no 'important 
operation was undertaken on either side, and Philip spent his time 
in increasing his popularity with his own subjects. In the year 
following, the Roman army in Epirus was reinforced by a large 
body of men under the command of Titus Quinctius flaminius, 
one of the new consuls [b. c. 201], and thus began that which 
is known under the name of the first Ma^^edonian war. 

At this period ambassadors from Attains arrived at Rome, 
with a message from their master that he would give the Romans 
all the aid in his power, and go wherever they might direct, if 
they would aid him in repelling the attack of Antiochus III. 
(sumamed the Great), king of Syria, by whom his dominions had 
been invaded. The senate accordingly decreed that an embassy 
should be sent to Antiochus, desiring him to suspend all hostili- 
ties against Attains so long as the forces of that monarch should 
be in co-operation with those of the Romans. 

Meantime Flaminius and his army moved towards Macedonia, 
on approaching which he found Philip drawn up in a defile with 
a numerous force to oppose his further progress. Flaminius took 
more than a month in deliberating as to how to dislodge him, 
during which period the Macedonian king made several attempts 
to condnde a peace, which, however, proved totally unsuccessful. 
At length a shepherd came to the consul and offered to lead some 
of his troops by a secret path to a position above the Macedo- 
nians. The proposition was accepted, and the men gained their 
station undiscovered. In the morning Flaminius commenced an 
attack in the front, while those who Iwd got round to their rear 
rushed down upon them from ' behind, but the uneven nature of 
the ground prevented the pursuit, and Philip, although his forces 
were defeated and ecattered, soon gathered them together again. 
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and went into Thessaly. Here he removed the inhabitants from 
all the border towns, which he destroyed, for fear of their falling 
into the hands of the Romans, and then returned to Macedonia. 
As soon as he retired, the ^tolians and AUiamanians entered 
and overran Thessaly, as also did the Romans, who took several 
town?, while Philip occupied a position on the Macedonian side 
of the vale of Tempe, from whence he sent relief to such placea 
as were attacked by the enemy. 

The Romans, however, did not enjoy unclouded success, for at 
Atrax, on the Peneas, they met with so severe a repulse, that 
Flamioius thought it advisable to retire into Phocis, where he 
took some cities and was besieging Elateia, when the following 
circumstances engaged the attention of all the belligerent parties, 
Aristienus, who became general of the Achoeans after the banish- 
ment of Cycliadas, was friendly to the Romans, whose fleet, 
under Lucius Quinctius, the consul's brother, together with those 
of Attains and the Rhodians, were now making preparations for 
laying siege to Corinth. Before the attack commenced, Flaminiua 
sent an embassy to Achaia, offering to surrender Corinth at onoe^ 
if the Achaeans would join the Romans and give up their alliance 
with Philip. The assembly was divided in opinion, as not a few 
of them already greatly blamed the Macedonian king, for hia 
haughtiness and cruelty, which they thought would become stiH 
more intolerable in the event of his ultimate triumph. When the 
assembly met, Aristsenus argued vehemently in favour of the 
Romans, and said that the violence committed by Philip deserved 
their indignation rather than their support ; he pointed out the 
injuries he had committed in Attica and Messenia, stigmatized 
bis murder of Aratus as a deed of the blackest dye, and said that 
his countrymen, both as a matter of expediency and conscience, 
ought entirely, and at once, to renounce all friendship with him. 
The opinions of the assembly were divided, and the altercation 
became so bitter that there was very nearly a civil tumult, and 
the son of a Pellenian deputy being one of the five magistrates 
who refused to put the question of alliance with Rome to the 
vote, the father said that unless he did so he would kill him with 
his own hand. The son, in alarm, hereupon agreed to join the 
five magistrates who were for putting the question, and when the 
sense of the assembly was taken, it was found tliat the repre* 
sentatives of every state were for renouncing all connexion with 
Philip, except those of Megalopolis and Dyme, the former of 
which cities hbd been restored by Antigonus, after it had been 
destroyed by Cleomenes, and the inhabitants of the latter having 
been sold into slavery by the Romans, had been liberated by Philip 
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wherever he met with them» and sent hack in freedom to their 
own country. Some of the Argian deputies also refused to 
sanction the vote of the majority, and, after some further discus^ 
eion, it was resolved to accept the alliance of Attains and the 
Rhodians, but to wait for the consent of the people (by whom, as 
we have seen, all questions relative to peace and war were to be 
confirmed, even after the decision of the deputies), before 
giving any answer to the Romans. The ambassadors returned 
with a favourable message from the people, and messages were 
sent to this effect to Titos Quinctius. while an Achaean force was 
despatched to join the combined army before Corinth. The be* 
siegers, after making a breach in the wall, were compelled to 
retire on account of large reinforcements which arrived under 
Fhilodes, the Macedonian general, whereupon Attains went to 
Athens, and the Romans, as usual, to Corcyra. We have 
already seen that there was a party in Argos favourable to Mace- 
donia, as her kings were supposed to have been originally de- 
scended from Heracles (Hercules), who was worshipped by the 
Argians as a god equal to Jupiter himself. When, therefore, a 
decree was passed for erasing the name of Philip from the public 
monuments, a tumult was excited in the city. Philocles. hearing 
of this demonstration in favour of his king, came by night and 
encamped on an eminence near the city. At daybreak he 
marched to the town. but. as there was a garrison there still well 
inclined to the Achasan idliance. he sent a message to its com- 
mander, ^nesidamus. advising him to retire. When the Argiana 
advanced, the Achaean commander saw that all hope of repulsing 
them was vain, and he. therefore, agreed with Philocles that the 
young men of his guard should be allowed to leave the city, but 
he himself, with a few followers, remained, and were all of them 
cut to pieces [b. c. 199]. 

The Romans now went into winter quarters in Locris and 
Phocb. and upon Philip requesting a conference, Flaminius. 
who had succeeded in his attack upon Elateia. appointed a 
place on the shore of the Malian gulf, whither he came, 
attended by the Achaeans. the iEtolians, and the principal 
officers among his other allies. Philip, who came by sea, re- 
fused to leave his ship for fear of treachery, and asked the 
consul what were his propositions in reference to a peace; 
Flaminius replied that before he could grant it all Macedonian 
troops must be withdrawn from Greece ; all prisoners and de- 
serters given up without ransom, and all cities which Philip had 
occupied in iEgypt and Illyria. since the former treaty, to be 
restored respectively to Ptolemy and the Romans; the Rhodian 
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ambassadori required him to relinqaish Sestos and Abydos, 
together with all his possesaions in Asia; Attalus asked for 
reparation for all injuries and outlay of the war, and the ^tolians 
Testitution of all their citiee, and Philip's entire abandonment of 
Greece. The king defended all that he had done on the plea of 
neces«ity. and declared that he had been treated with insolence 
by the Romans, imjustice by Attains and the Rhodians, and 
ingratitude by the Achseans { that it was rather too much to ask 
him to resign all interest in Greece, but that he would give up 
Argos, and consult with Flaminius about Corinth. He then 
asked to have a copy of the Roman proposals in writing, saying 
that he wished to show them to his friends, as he was now quite 
by himself; to which the consul replied, in the 'same sarcastic 
style which Philip had used during the conference, " That there 
was no doubt that the Macedonian king was quite by himself, as 
he had taken care to kill all who had ever associated with him." 
The next evening Philip came and had an interview with the 
consul, who submitted to the allies the determination of the king, 
and his offer to cede Pharsalns and Larissa, but not the Phthian 
Thebes, to the ^tolians ; Argos and Corinth to the Achnans, 
and' some of his conquests in Asia to the Rhodians. To Attains 
he proposed to give up all his captured ships, with their crews, and 
to the Romans the towns he had taken in lUyria, together with 
all prisoners and deserters. The allies, however, were not 
satisfied with these conditions, as Philip had made no mention of 
that which they held as a sine qud non, viz. : his withdrawal of all 
his troops from Greece. Philip, therefore, proposed to send an 
embassy to Rome, to take the sense of the senate on this point, 
and the consul, although he surmised that peace would not be 
concluded, was glad of the opportunity of shifting the onu» from 
his own shoulders, and granted a truce for two months, on con* 
dition that Philip should withdraw his garrisons from Locris and 
Phocis, which he did, and then despatched his embassy to Rome. 
When they arrived they found that envoys had also been sent by 
Philip's enemies, who were allowed to speak first, and made a 
great point of the Macedonian occupation of Demetrias, in 
Thessaly, Chalcis, and Corinth. When the king's envoys began 
to speak, they were immediately asked whether their master were 
prepared to give up these cities, and upon their saying that they 
had no special instructions on this head, they were dismissed, 
and all negociation considered at an end, while a messenger was 
sient to Flaminius, continuing him in his command, with the title 
and dignity of a proconsul. 
Philip now saw that he must prepare for a decisive struggle. 
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and resolved to concentrate his strength by redacing» as 
ixinch as possible, the number of his garrisons in distant 
places. In parsaance of this plan he adopted the follow- 
ing line of action with regard to Argos, which was the most 
remote of them. The Argians had, for years, struggled against 
Laoediemon, and although they had, for Philip's sake, revolted 
from the AchflBans, yet, when he found them no longer useful, he 
did not hesitate to betray them to Sparta, when it was in the 
hands of that bitter tyrant, Nabis. This cruel and avaricious 
man, however, did not care to receive Argos except for the 
plunder he could gain from it ; but having determined to accept 
it, he signified his intention to Philocles ; the Macedonian 
general told him that all should be ready for him, and, accord- 
ingly, he led in his troops by night and pillaged the temples and 
the dwellings of all the wealthier citizens, and tortured those whom 
he suspected of concealing any of their property. He then 
called an assembly of those whose pov^ty had been their 
safeguard, and laid before them a scheme for the total abolition of 
debts, and a division among them of those estates which had been 
taken from their fellow-tovmsmen^-measures, of course, proposed 
by him solely to ensure his own popularity. Before Philip gave 
up Argos to Nabis, he stipulated that if he should eventually 
prove victorious it should be restored to him. Nabis, however, 
had no intention of keeping to his bargain on this point, and, in 
order to avoid its fulfilment, ofiered to make it over to the 
Romans, and Flaminius gladly accepted his proposition, on con- 
dition that he would make peace with the Achseans, and send 
some auxiliaries against Philip. The tyrant promised to act 
against his former benefactor ; and upon his concluding a truce 
with the Adueans till the war should terminate, the treaty 
between him and the Romans was concluded. Attains, however, 
was not satisfied with the conduct of Nabis, and thought the 
Argians might revolt on account of their deeming the Lace- 
demonian tyrant merely as a usurper, who had no right to dispose 
of their dty. Nabis contended that he had been elected by the 
free choice of the Argians, and it was proposed to call a meeting 
of the people to ascertain which was the true state of the 
case. Attains required that all the Lacedaemonian troops 
should be withdrawn from the city in order that the citizens 
might not be intimidated in the expression of their opinion. 
To this, however, Nabis refused his consent, and so the 
matter rested for the present; but the tyrant, thirsting after 
more wealth, sent his wife to Argos, to strip the women of 
their treasures, and to use, if necessary, the same compulsory 
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means of extorting them (which she did not lail to do) ae he had 
employed towards the men. The next year of the war [b. c. 197], 
Flaminias secured the adherence of the Boeotians by the following 
stratagem : — ^The people were abont equally divided in their indina- 
tion towards Philip and theRomans, and the consal, when he entered 
their territory pitched his camp about five miles, fromThebea* which 
he approached with only a very few soldiers, as if he took it for 
granted that the inhabitants were favourable to him. At the 
same time he ordered 2,000 of his men to follow him a mile 
behind, and when the Boeotians came out to meet him he seized 
upon the gates and entered the city. The next day the assembly 
was held, and as it was impossible to resist, alliance was voted with 
the Romans, and the consul quitted Boeotia to renew his opera* 
tioDs against Philip. For this purpose he entered Thessaly, and 
after a series of unimportant movements and counter-movements 
on both sides, the two armies took up a position near the town of 
Pherae, where several slight skirmishes occurred without any 
decided advantage to either side. At length [b.c. 197] the 
hostile forces approached each other, and were divided only 
by a range of hills called the Cynoscephake, or Dogi'-keada, but, 
on account of a thick fog, were not aware of their proximity 
until their outposts were actually engaged. In number the 
armies were nearly equal, but the Roman cavalry was decidedly 
superior in discipline, and Philip had no elephants, of which his 
opponents possessed a considerable force, so that, on the whole, 
the advantage was, doubtless, on the side of the Romans. When 
the battle began it seemed as though the Macedonians would 
gain the day, for their light troops had dislodged the enemy from 
the top of the hill on which they were posted, and the heavy- 
armed, who had followed them up on the right wing, came down 
upon the Romans in perfect order, and in a mass too compact to 
be resisted. Flaminius. seeing that his troops were defeated in 
this quarter, made a counter- movement on the Macedonian left, 
which, owing to the suddenness of the attack, and the density of 
the atmosphere, was not yet all drawn up in fighting order — 
some of them, in fact, not even yet having joined the main body. 
No sooner, therefore, did they' perceive Uie enemy's elephants 
approaching than they betook themselves to flight, followed 
eagerly by the Romans in full pursuit. One of the field officers, 
taking the opportunity aflbrded by the consternation of the 
Macedonians, took a few hundreds of the pursuing troops, 
and, hastening down the hill with them, fell upon the rear of 
Philip's right wing as they were following up those whom they 
had just routed. Thus, unable to change their front, and hemmed 
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ID by thoee whom they had beaten, and those who were now 
rushing down from behind npon them, they were helplessly 
riaughtered* and the rout and confusion became general. The 
day ended most gloriously for the Romans, who only lost about 
700 men, while the Macedonians had 8,000 killed, an immense 
number wounded, and 5.000 taken prisoners. Philip himself 
retired from the field to Tempe, and. sent a trusty messenger to 
Larissa to destroy certain papers which he had left there, and 
which, he feared, might implicate some who were his friends, 
although they had appeared to be acting with the Romans. 
After stopping in Thessaly one day to collect his stragglers, he 
marched, with the few troops that remained, towards Macedonia, 
more downcast and friendless than he had ever been throughout 
his restless and arduous career. The proconsul went to Larissa* 
and was there met by a Macedonian herald sent to ask a truce for 
the burial of the dead, and to request, on Philip's part, per- 
mission to send ambassadors to adjust, if possible, the terms of a 
peace. Leave was granted by Flaminius for both these pur- 
poses; a truce was concluded for fifteen days, and the Mace- 
donian plenipotentiaries, among whom was Cycliadas, soon 
arrived at Larissa. 

Philip, upon his reaching his own kingdom, found that it had 
once more suffered an incursion of the Dardanians, but he soon 
repulsed them, and then prepared to set forth for the peace con- 
ference in Thessaly. In the meantime the news of the issue of 
the battle of Cynoscephalse had produced several important 
results in various places, which it will be as well to notice here, 
before we proceed to review its consequences upon the nations 
more especially engaged in it. Not long before the battle, the 
Roman admiral, L. Quinctius, undertook to gain over the Acar- 
nanians, who alone, of all the Greeks, remained stanch to 
Philip. For this purpose he tampered so effectually with some of 
the leading men, that at the meeting of the national assembly at 
Leucas a decree was passed for an alliance with Rome. The 
people, however, soon repented of what they had done, reversed 
the vote, pronounced its proposers, Archelaus and Bianor, 
traitors, and deprived their general, Xeuzidas, one of its prin- 
cipal supporters, of his office. The condemned, however, ap- 
pealed in person to the assembly, and in consideration of their 
former services, were acquitted, although the obnoxious vote was 
rescinded and the people still determined to adhere to Philip. 
Under these circumstances L. Quinctius immediately laid siege 
to Leucas, which made a gallant defence, but was ultimately 
betrayed by some Italian refugees resident in the town. . The 
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Leacadians formed in the market-place, bat were soon torroanded 
by the troops of the enemy, who flocked in on all sides, and very 
soon after this the news of the battle of Cvnoscephaln arriving, 
caused all the towns of Acamania to submit to the conquerors. 
At the same time the Rhodians recovered from Philip the 
district of Penea on the coast of Asia, his occupation of which 
had been the chief cause of their dissension with him, and they 
were also, at the same time, engaged in negociations with 
Antiochus the Great* who had taken the province of Coslesyria 
from Ptolemy, and now purposed to seize all his cities in Caria 
and Cilicia, and to aid Philip against the Romans. 

We must now retrace our steps to the battle of Cynoscephalse. 
which was followed by some most important results. The truce 
granted by the proconsul, and the permission to send ambassadors 
to treat for peace, had both been accorded to Philip without any 
appeal to the i£tolians, whereas previously to this battle they 
and the other allies had always been consulted upon every matter 
of importance. Flaminius had doubtless his own motives for 
this, and was already preparing for his successors to effect the 
subjugation of Greece. He did not intend the .^Stolians to be 
supreme, and he began, now that Macedonia was no longer 
formidable and Rome had been so instrumental in quelling her 
power, to teach the allies to look upon the Romans rather than 
the ^tolians as their leaders. The causes alleged for his not 
having consulted the ^tolians are, that he was angry with them 
for plundering the Macedonian camp while the rest of the allies 
were pursuing the enemy, and thus depriving their fellow-soldiers 
of their due share of the booty ; and also, that he was offended 
because the ^tolians had boasted that the victory was mainly 
owing to their valour. Whatever may have been the ground of 
the proconsul's conduct, the ^tolians were highly offended with 
him, and when the deputies met at Tempe to deliberate upon the 
terms to be offered to Philip, the JEtolians declared that they 
would not be satisfied with anything short of his expulsion from 
Macedonia. Flaminius opposed this measure, for the reasons 
that Macedonia was a barrier to Greece against the incursions of 
the Gauls and Tbracians, and that it was illiberal to destroy 
Philip's kingdom now that they had reduced it so much that it 
could be no longer formidable. He might have added that he 
foresaw that the existence of Macedonia as a kingdom would 
stiU, in some degree, keep the ^tolians in check, and that the 
display, of generosity now made by the Romans might hereafter 
be useful to them, by attaching Macedonia to them in case of 
need. On the third day after his arrival in Thessaly, Philip 
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attended the assembly at Tempe, and announced to the meeting 
that he would agree to all that the Romans and their allies had, up 
to this time, demanded, and that if they required anything 
further, he was willing that the matter should be decided by the 
senate. Hereupon the ^tolian deputies started up, and told 
Philip that they expected the restoration of several Thessalian 
cities which he had .taken, and he replied that they were welcome 
to them ; but Flaminius interposed, saying that they might have the 
Fhthian Thebes and no other, inasmuch as that was the only city 
which bad refused to yield when summoned by the Romans. The 
^tolians were now still more incensed than ever with the pro- 
consul, but yet they could not prevent the conclusion of the 
treaty, because the other allies were already, as Flaminius had 
foreseen, beginning to be afraid of the insolent bearing of the 
^tolians. A truce for four months was accordingly concluded, 
during which time the Roman senate was to settle the terms of a 
permanent peace. In the meantime, Philip was to pay into the 
hands of the proconsul the sum of 200 talents (about £38,750), 
and to deliver up his son Demetrius and certain of his intimate 
friends as securities for his good faith — ^both the money and the 
hostages to be returned upon the conclusion of th^ treaty, or in 
case of tjjie negociations proving at last unsuccessful. The am- 
bassadors from the various parties concerned now set out for 
Rome, and while they were gone the following outbreak occurred : 
The fiioeotians, daring their absence, had, at their own request, 
received back from Flaminius those x^itizens who had been cap- 
tured while fighting for Philip. The chief of them, named 
Brachyllas. was elected Bceotarch ; the friends of Philip were 
promoted to the chief offices of state, and an embassy of thanks 
sent to the Macedonian monarch, as if it had been through his 
interference that their citizens had been restored to them. Upon 
this the friends of the Romans fancied that Philip was intriguing 
with the Boeotians, and was organizing a fresh party for the pur- 
pose of once more re-establishing his power. They therefore sent 
to Flaminius, saying that there was no safety for them unless 
Brachyllas were slain, as a warning to those who might be in- 
clined to follow his example. The proconsul well knew the 
character of the ^tolians, and was aware that although they dis- 
liked him, they were even yet more averse to Philip. He therefore 
artfully resolved that they should be the instruments of his ven- 
geance, and told those who came to him about Brachyllas and the 
Boeotians to apply to the ^tolians, as it was a matter that it 
behoved the Greeks rather than the Romans to settle. The mes- 
■engers therefore wentto Alezamenes,thei£tolian general, who lost 
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no time in hiring six asmwins. three of them Italians and three £to* 
lians, who set upon Brachyllas as he was returning home intoxi* 
cated from a feast, sliw him, and made their escape. Upon an in- 
quiry into the murder, some of the victim's own companions were 
aospected, as it was believed that he fell in a drunken brawl ; not 
a few, however, fixed the deed upon Zeuxippus and Peisintratus^ 
the leaders of the Roman party. The former of these two spoke 
so boldly, and apparently so truthfully, of his innocence, that 
many gave him credit for his assertions, and the companions 
of Brachyllas were put to the torture. They declared that Zeux* 
ippns and Peisistratus were the instigators of the murder, where- 
upon the former fled, but the latter remained at Thebes, as he 
feared nothing, provided he was not betrayed by an actual accom- 
plice. As one of these, a servant of Zeuxippus. was still alive 
and cognizant of the whole transaction, Peisistratus wrote a letter 
to Zeuxippus recommending him to get rid of the only msn who 
could betray them. The letter fell into the hands of the servant, 
who left his master, fled to Thebes, and accused Peisistratus. 
who, now that the whole case was clearly proved against him, 
was convicted and executed. The Boeotians were justly enraged 
with the Romans for their conduct, but not being strong enoagh 
to declare war against them, they revenged themselves by 
destroying any of their soldiers whom they found straggling from 
the camp, or whom they could decoy into lonely spots, and in 
this way cut off above 500 of them. When the proconsul 
demanded satisfaction, they, alleged that those proceedings were 
not authorized by the government. Nevertheless he made war 
upon them, and soon reduced them. When they sued for peace, 
he denied access to their ambassadors, but at last was induced, by 
the mediation of the Achieans and Athenians, to make terms with 
them on condition of their surrendering the guilty persons and 
paying a fine of 30 talents (about £5,800). 

By this time the terms of the treaty between Philip and the 
Romans had been arranged by the senate, and ten commissioners 
arrived bringing with them news of the peace, and empowered 
to settle the affairs of Greece. The conditions to be observed 
were as follows :— Philip was to deliver up to the Romans all hb 
cities in Greece and Asia, except some few which were specially 
named, and which were to be considered independent ; he was 
also to surrender all his vessels of war except five of an inferior 
build, and one large galley which he was allowed to keep for 
state occasions ; and lastly, he was to liberate all Roman prisoners 
and deserters, and to pay 1,000 talents, half down, and the 
balance before the expiration of ten years. The allies were satis^ 
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lied with these terms, and the ^tolians alone protested against 
them, on the ground that the towns which were to he inde- 
pendent were almost all Asiatic, hut that all the important Greek 
cities, such as Chalcis, Orens, Eretria, Demetrias, and Corinth, 
were to he given up to the Romans : thus they declared, and not 
without reason, that the Greek states were only changing roasters, 
and setting up over themselves a dominion even mbre intolerable 
than that of Macedon. The Roman commissioners were em^- 
powered to act in any way they thought best with regard to the 
modification of the treaty, and the proconsul, thinking that 
'^Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth might advantageously he de- 
clared independent, referred the complaint of the ^tolians to 
the decision of the allies. The plenipotentiaries, however, 
only complied with regard to Corinth and restored it to the 
Achaean league; hut even this they did in an unwilling and 
imperfect manner, as they insisted upon placing a garrison 
in the Acrocorinthus. The Isthmian festival was now at 
hand, and the people flocked to it from all sides, as it was ex- 
pected that the decision of the Romans, with respect to the 
liberties of Greece, would be publicly announced during the solem* 
nities. Every heart beat with anxiety for the fate of their 
country, when the trumpet sounded, and the following proclama* 
tion was made by the heralds : — " The Roman senate and people, 
and T. Quinctius the proconsul having vanquished king Philip 
and the Macedonians^ leave free, ungarrisoned, and untaxed 
the Corinthians, Phocians, Thessalians, and all others (specifying 
them by name), who have been subject to Philip." This an- 
nouncement, which the criers were compelled to repeat twice, 
was received by the multitude with the most frantic acclamations 
of joy, so far did the terms granted them exceed in generosity 
and leniency anything they had expected ; the people thronged 
round the proconsul, addressing him as a saviour, eager to grasp 
his hand, and overwhelming him with garlands. They loaded 
the Roman soldiers and people with praises and presents, and thus 
[b. r. 196] was concluded a peace in which the victorious nation, 
under the specious guise of a protector, acquired for itself re- 
nown, and gratitude from that very people whom its insatiate 
ambition was at the very moment plotting to overthrow. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PBOlf THE PEACE BETWEEN THE ROMANS AND PHILIP, TO 
THE CONCLUSION OP THE WAR WITH THE iBTOLIANS. 

DiBputes between the RomanB and Antiochas — Interference of the former 
in tbeaffairsofArgos— Their operations agrainst Nabis — Terras proposed 
to him by Flaminiua — His rejection of them and continuance of the war 
— Surrender of Sparta by Pythagoras — Complaints of the ^tolians — The 
return and triumph of Flaminius — Machinations of the iEtolians — Their 
support by Nabis — Embassy of the Acheeans to Rome — Vote passed for 
aiding them —Fights betwen the forces under Nabis and Philopcemen — 
Qythium captured by the former — His defeat near Sparta — Conduct of 
the Roman commissioners in Magnesia — Alliance of Antiochus with the 
^tolians — Treachery of Eurylochus at Demetrias — Designs upon 
Sparta — Murder of Nabis — Riots at Sparta — Expulsion of the JStoliana 
and murder of Aleiamenes — Arrival of Philopcemen — Alliance between 
the Laeedssmonians and Achssans — Failure of the £tollans at Chalcia — 
Operations of Antiochus — His neglect of the advice of Hannibal — His an- 
Buccessfal negociations with the Achseaos and Chalcidians — Defeat of the 
Romans at Delium — Attempts of Antiochus to gain over the Roman alliea 
—Conduct of Philip of Macedon and the Thessalians — Withdrawal of 
Antiochus to Chalcis — His marriage and ita effects— Successful operations 
of the Romans and Philip in Acamania and Thessaly — Defeat of An- 
tiochus at Thermopylae— Progress of the Romans — Sieges of Heracleia 
and Lamia — Request of the iEtolians for peace — ^Their rejection of the 
terms proposed by the Romans — Renewal of the war — Successes of Philip 
— Siege of Nanpactus — Plans of Flaminius for reducing the ^tolians — 
Their rejection of fresh terms proposed by the Romans — Arrival of the 
Scipios m Greece — Their plans and operations — Intervention of the Athe- 
nians — A truce granted to the ^tolians — March of the Romans towards 
Asia — ^Their fleet reinforced by the Rhodians — Actions at sea — Defeat of 
Antiochus — Arrival of the combined forces in Asia — Further defeat and 
surrender of Antiochus — Arrangements made by the Romans with regard 
to his dominions — Successes of the ^tolians and Athamanians against 
Philip — Rejection of their embassy at Rome — Expeditions against them 
nnder M.Fulviusand Perseus— Desperate stateof their affairs— Their sur^ 
render to the Romans*-The terms upon which peace was granted to them. 

During the war which had now come to a close, ADtiochua, 
although, in compliance with the reqaisitlon of the Romans, he 
had ceased to take active measares against Attains, nevertheless 
had continued his attacks upon the coast of Asia Minor, and had 
reduced a great many cities there ; the Romans not daring to 
interfere on aooount of their resources heing needed for main- 
taining their stand against Philip. Now, however, that hostilities 
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with the Macedonians were at an end, they sent an embassy to 
the Syrian monarch, who was in the Chersonese rebnilding the 
city of Lysimacheia, which had been destroyed by the Tbracians, 
requiring him to yield np the cities he had taken from Rolemy, 
and to abstain from all interference with those which were either 
independent or had been subject to Philip ; for, they said, as they 
had conquered the Macedonians they had a greater right to rule 
over the cities which they had acquired by this conquest than 
Antiochus had, and therefore they did not see why he had come 
to Europe at all, unless indeed it were for the purpose of picking 
a quarrel with them. The king replied that the Romans had no 
more right to Asia than he had to Italy, and that he was fully 
justified in going to Europe and winning back if he could those 
territories which had formerly been wrested from Lysimachus by 
his ancestor Seleucus. In all his other answers he showed that 
he would submit to no dictation from the Romans, and the hostile 
feeling between them, although not expressed at the time, waa 
evidently only smouldering to burst out into open flame upon 
some future occasion. As a report of Ptolemy's death now 
reached Antiochus, he hastened first to iEgypt and then returned 
to his own kingdom. The ten Roman commissioners had marked 
well the disposition of the Syrian monarch while they were in 
Greece, and upon their return home informed the senate that 
they foresaw an impending war, and that therefore it behoved 
their state to endeavour as much as possible to conciliate the 
Greeks in the interval. They suggested that the best way of 
effecting this would be to put an end to the tyranny of Nabis, 
and accordingly instructions were sent out to the proconsul to 
take whatever steps he thought best in the matter. Flaminins 
was, as we have seen, highly popular with all the Greeks except 
with the ^tolians, and therefore when he summoned a congress 
at Corinth, he asked the assembly whether they were willing 
that a city like Argos should still be under the yoke of a tyrant 
while they themselves were enjoying the blessings of liberty, 
saying, at the same time, that the question was one which affected 
the interests of the Greeks alone, and was in no way connected 
with those of his own country, and that therefore he would move 
or not in the matter entirely according to their wishes. The 
^tolians were the only people who opposed his taking any active 
measures, alleging that the only reason why the Romans inter- 
fered was not for the liberty of Greece, but merely for the sake of 
an excuse of the non-withdrawal of their troops. As for the 
Athenians, who supported the Romans, they said they were once 
the champions of freedom but bad now degenerated into the 
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servile Hatterere of any who were in power i aa fof the rest, 
let the Roman eoldiers only qait Greece* and they, the ^tolians, 
would undertake aoon to pat down Nabis and liberate Argoa. 
Hereupon Aristsenas, the AchKan general, rose and said, " He 
hoped he might never live to see the time when Argos was to be 
the sabject c^ contention between ^tolian bandits and a Lacede- 
monian tyrant/' and he begged Flaminins to defend the liberties 
of Greece from the insolence and rapacity of both the one and the 
other. In this request he was seconded by the other allies, and 
thus, the ^tolians being alone in their minority, war was voted 
against Nabis, unless he should immediately restore Argos to the 
Achseans. The Roman army then left Elateia, marched into the 
Peloponnesas. and having been joined by the Acheans encamped 
about four miles from Argos, which was occupied by Pythagoras, 
the son-in-law of Nabis. A conspiracy broke out within the 
city to expel the garrison and admit the Romans i it was 
discovered before it could be put into execution, and several of 
those who were implicated in it were pot to death, not, however, 
before some of them had let themselves down from the walls and 
made their escape to the enemy. These deserters assured Fla- 
minius that the city would yield to him at once, and he accord- 
ingly led his troops up to the gates; but as there was no 
appearance of submission, he held a council of war with regard to 
how he should proceed. Most of the commanders wished him to 
lay siege to the place, which both he and Aristspnus opposed on 
the ground that as they were fighting for the benefit of the 
Argians, it would be absurd to expose their city to a siege, but 
that their proper coarse was to go and attack Sparta, the city of 
the tyrant. The allies therefore marched towards Laconia, and 
on the borders were reinforced by 1,500 Macedonians sent by 
Philip, and a large body of exiles from various states, and among 
them Agesipolis, the grandson of Cleombrotus, who had been 
expelled when an infant by Lycurgus. Large forces also assem- 
bled at sea, consisting of forty ships, under L. Quinctius, eighteen 
sent by the Rhodians, and ten large vessels, together with a host 
of smaller ones, commanded by Eumenes, the son and successor 
of Attains, who had died just after the end of the late war. In 
the meantime Nabis was busy in preparing for defence, and 
being well aware that he must work more upon the fear than 
upon the afiection eVen of his own citizens, he called an assembly 
of the people and surrounded them with his armed mercenaries. 
He then arrested eighty of the principal young men whom he 
suspected of being his enemies, and had them executed the same 
night, together with some Helots who had been caught in the act 
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of deserting. Bat not even thas did he deem himself secnre, and 
be therefore kept all the citisens within the walls in order to 
prevent any who were so inclined from joining the hostile army. By 
this time the allies had reached Sparta, and passed under its walls 
(having repulsed two sallies that were made upon them from the 
town), wasting the country round till they arrived at Gythium. the 
port. They were here j oined by the fleet, which had captured several 
cities on the voyage, and the siege of the naval arsenal was forth- 
with commenced. After a short resistance it was forced to capi- 
tulate, and Nabis now asked for an interview with the proconsul. 
It was granted; and after many absuiti excuses on the part of the 
latter for the interference of his countrymen* the former, seeing 
that he was determined to persevere in his ambitious projects, 
was forced to promise the surrender of Argos, and requested 
Flaminius to let him know by writing what other terms he 
required, in order that the Lacedsemonians might be consulted as 
to whether they would consent to grant them. When Flaminius 
laid the matter before the allies, most of them were for the con* 
tinuance of the war and the forcible deposition of Nabis ; but the 
proconsul himself was opposed to this plan, both on account of 
the impending war with Antiocbus, and also because his own 
term of office had noMr nearly expired, and he feared that his sue* 
cesBor would enjoy the glory of concluding that peace for which 
he had paved the way through so many dangers and perplexities. 
He saw, however, the futility of endeavouring to influence the allies 
by these views, and he therefore represented to them the difficulty 
that would arise in finding money for their troops, and pointed 
out the danger there was of defection, owing to the internal dis* 
tractions of many of the states that were now in alliance with 
them. These arguments produced the efllect he desired, and the 
proconsul was instructed to act as he thought best for the inte- 
rests of Greece. He accordingly oflered Nabis peace on the 
following terms : — He was to give up Argos and all its dependen* 
cies, together with all the slaves he bad captured, and all vessels 
belonging to him except two sixteen-oared galleys : he was to 
restore idl prisoners and deserters to Rome and the states in 
alliance with her ; all their property to the Messenians, and to 
the Lacedaemonian exiles he was to send their goods and chattels* 
and to allow the wives and children of such as wished to join them 
in their banishment to do so. Moreover, he was forbidden to make 
war, build forts, or contract alliances, without the consent of the 
allies, and was specially prohibited from all communication with 
Crete, where there were always large numbers of mercenaries ready 
to fight for any one who would pay them* Lastly, he was to promise 
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that he would allow all cities that had already sahmitted to the 
Romans to remain unmolested, and was to give five hostages, to be 
chosen by Flaminius (and among them his son), together with 100 
talents of silver down, and fifty talents annually for the ensuing 
eight years. Neither Nabis nor his adherents were at all inclined 
to agree to these cojnditions, which they considered as far too hard, 
and which certainly left no point untouched with regard to the 
plunder they had acquired, or the libertinism in which they had 
indulged. They therefore held a meeting, and after Nabis had 
stated to them in form the demands of the Romans, he com- 
mented upon them in no very gentle language, and then asked 
them what answer he should make. A general shout of, " Make 
none, but continue the war," arose, whereupon the tyrant assured 
them that there was nothing he desired better, and as no commu- 
nication was sent to the Romans, it was fully understood that 
there was an end to all negociation. Some skirmishes took place 
in which the Lacedaemonians were worsted, and Flaminius now 
began to prepare to lay siege to the city. 

In order to carry on his operations as effectually as possible, 
the proconsul made his sailore serve on land, so that his force 
amounted to 50,000 strong, and these he spread all round the 
walls, so as to commence the assault in several places at once. 
Nabis was so confounded at the overwhelming force that thus 
appeared to have been brought against him, that he felt quite 
unable to conduct the defence himself, and entrusted the chief 
command to his son-in-law, Pythagoras. The Romans were now 
on the point of forcing a breach and rushing in, when Pythagoras 
caused the houses next to and round about the breach to be set 
on fire, so that the smoke and flames compelled the attacking party 
to retreat. As the city was very strongly fortified, Flaminius 
was obliged to have recourse to various methods of assault during 
the next three days, at the close of which the besieged, fearing 
that all their valour would, at last, prove unsuccessful, and, 
perhaps, only involve them in severer penalties, induced Pytha- 
goras to sue for peace. At first Flaminius insisted on his leaving 
bis quartere and surrendering unconditionally, but was at last in- 
duced to grant him an audience, and to offer for his acceptance the 
same terms which had been refused by his father-in-law. During 
the attack upon Sparta the Arg^ans had expelled the Lacedsmonian 
garrison, and soon after Flaminius arrived with the news that 
peace had been concluded. The Nemean games were then 
celebrated, with unusual joy and splendour, and the proconsul, 
at the request of the people, acted as president. The citizens 
who htd been banished by Nabis and Pythagoras were publicly 
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welcomed back, and the only drawback to the general satisfaction 
was that Nabis still remained tyrant of Lacedsmon. This gave 
an excuse to the ^tolians to complain that the Romans, after all, 
had not acted op to their professions in reference to the liberties 
of Greece, and, as we shall see presently, caused them to carry 
out their enmity to that people in active operations against 
them. Meantime the proconsul led his troops back into winter 
quarters at Elateia, and at the commencement of the spring 
summoned a meeting of the allies at Corinth. When they were 
all assembled he reviewed all his own acts and those of his pre« 
decessors, and excused himself on the only point which had not 
afforded universal satisfaction, t. «., the destruction of Nabis» by 
saying that this could never have been effected except by the 
total overthrow of Sparta. He exhorted them not to forfeit, by 
want of firmness and concord, the blessings which the Romans 
had conferred upon Greece, and he then, amid the tears and 
applauses of his hearers, announced to them his intention of 
departing with his army for Italy, and begged them, as the only 
fevour he had to ask, to look out for and redeem those Roman 
citizens among them who had been sold into slavery by Han- 
nibal. For himself, he promised that within ten days the 
garrisons should be withdrawn from Demetrias and Chalcis, in 
order that the people might be assured of the good faith of the 
Romans, and that the Acrocorinthus should be given up to the 
Achaeans. Accordingly before the people dispersed, the troops 
were seen marching down from the citadel, and Flaminins left 
the congress amid tears of gratitude and shouts of acclamation 
from the assembled multitude. Soon after Chalcis and Deme* 
trias were given up, and after having settled the affairs of 
Thessaly — which had of late been much disturbed — ^by establish* 
ing a timocracy, or a government founded upon a property quali- 
fication, Flaminius returned home, and a triumph, the highest 
honour that could be accorded to a victorious general, was 
decreed to him on account of his successes [b.c. 194]. No 
sooner had the Romans departed than the iEtolians began to 
busy themselves in organizing a plan for gaining the supremacy, 
and they endeavoured to induce Philip, Nabis, and Antiochus to 
unite with them for this purpose. In order to effect this they 
u^ such arguments as would be most likely to excite enmity 
towards the Romans, and so successful were they that Nabis im- 
mediately began to tamper with the maritime cities of Laconia, 
and gained some of them over by bribes, and others by putting 
to death the leading men who were opposed to him. Upon 
learning these proceedings the Achieans immediately despatched 
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unbaMadora to hiin to warn him oot to break the treaty, and 
they alao sent to Rome to ioforro the senate of what was taking 
place. Nabis, however, paid no heed to their remonstrances, 
and laid aiege to Gythiam, whereupon the Romans at once 
ordered off a fleet to its defence, under the pnetor Aulas AtiHus» 
and appointed Flaminias and three other commissioners to protect 
their interests in Greece. 

Meantime, as they knew that the ^tolians Were likely to be 
•Qooessful in their negotiations with Antiochns, they made active 
preparations so as to be able, if necessary, to oppose effectually 
the formidable power of Syria. The Achaeans would not attack 
Nabis before the return of their envoys from Rome, and he was 
still besieging Gythium, and ravaging the lands of the AchsanSt 
when that event occurred. A meeting was then held at Sicyon, 
and the general cry was for immediate war; some hesitation 
was, however, caused by the receipt of letters from Flaminins. 
advising its delay until Atilius should arrive with his fleet, 
and the multitude then called upon Philopoemen, who was 
now supreme in command, for his opinion. This he wisely 
deolmed to give, alleging that by the ^tolian law it was 
not competent for their general to decide questions of peace and 
war : nevertheless, he professed himself ready to act in whatever 
way the assembly wished. A vote was pa»sed for war, and th^ 
method of conducting it left to Philopcemen, who, although he 
thought that it would have been best to wait for the coming of 
the Romans, yet resolved to make an effort for the immediate 
relief of Gythium. Although Nabis had given up his own ships 
to the Romans, he had managed to collect a fresh navy of three- 
decked gallfes and other vessels, with which he surrounded 
Gythiam, so as to stop all supplies from entering the town. 
Philopoemen went against him, but was so unskilled in naval 
tactics, that his forces were defeated, several of his troops 
captured, and he was himself obliged to make his escape in a 
skiff. This failure by sea only made him the more anxious to 
come to an engagement by land. Nabis had placed some of his 
force near the town, so as to be ready to intercept any army 
which might be coming to its relief, and his soldiers had made an 
encampment of reeds and the branches of trees. Philopceroen, 
learning this, collected some small vessels on the Argian coast 
and landed a body of his light-armed troops by night, close to 
the enemy's huts ; he then ordered them to set fire to the en- 
campment io various places, and so great was the havoc caused 
by conflagration and the sword, that very few of the tyrant's 
aoldiera escaped with their lives. Philopoemen then marched tp 
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easy conquest to the invaders. We have already seen how 
Nabis was dreaded by bis own conntrymen, and the ^tolians 
rightly conjectured that Sparta wonld gkdly yield herself up to 
them if they would only rid her of her tyrant. To accomplish 
this, 1,000 foot and thirty chosen horse soldiers were sent under 
the command of Alexamenus, in apparent friendship, but with 
secret instructions to do whatever their leader might command, 
however extraordinary or unexpected it might appear ; and having 
promised compliance, they set forth for Sparta. When they 
arrived there, Alexamenus recommended frequent reviews of the 
troops, and Nabis was in the habit of riding alon^ the lines to 
inspect the men, very often accompanied by the ^toHan com- 
mander, who always took care to station his thirty horse-soldiers 
together. One day, while they were thus employed, Alexamenus 
left the tyrant for a few minutes, and galloping his charger up 
to his men, said hurriedly, " Now the deed is to be done ; when 
next I ride up, look at me and act precisely as I act, with heart 
and hand ; he who hesitates returns home no more ;" and having 
uttered these words be dashed away to join Nabis. Tbey soon 
returned in company, whereupon Alexamenus giving the word to 
his men to couch lances,* dashed at the tyrant at full speed, un- 
horsed him, and left him to be put to death by his followers 
[B.C. 193], 

Had the ^tolian kader now striven to conciliate the people, 
there is little doubt but that he would have been most favourably 
received ; instead of this, however, he went and shut himself up 
in the palace, ransacked the treasury, seized the money in the public 
coffers, and allowed his troops to pillage the dwellings of the inha- 
bitants. The citizens, in consequence of this, flew to arms, and rush- 
ing through the streets put to the sword all the iEtolians whom they 
met. They then forced open the palace, murdered Alexamenus 
and those of his adherents who were with him, and then sur- 
rounding the brazen house whither those who had as yet escaped 
the massacre had taken refuge, they killed them all except a very 
few who fled to Tegea and Megalopolis, and were there sold as 
slaves. Immediately upon hearing of these transactions. Phi- 
lopoemen hastened to Sparta and easily persuaded the people, 
who had so long suffered from treachery and oppression, to em- 
brace the alliance of the Achasans, which they did the more 
readily because Atilius was now with his fleet at Gythium. The 
attempt of the ^tolians upon Chalcis was equally unsuccessful 
with those upon Demetrias and Sparta, for Thoas, who had 
undertaken to reduce it, although he had orgnnized a party in bis 
hvour, was disappointed in the following way: — Two of the 
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whole nation the evil feelings of an individual, or at most of 
some few malcontents. The commissioners expressed themselves 
satisfied, more especially as the people assured them that Zenon 
had only spoken their sentiments, a fact which was proved by 
the withdrawal of Earylochus, who left the city and fled for 
refoge to the iEtolians, by whom he was warmly welcomed. 

It was at this precise period that Thoas, who had been sent 
by the iEtolians to Antiochus, returned, accompanied by Menip- 
pns, the Syrian king's envoy, who, in his master's name, pro* 
mised them immense aid both by sea and land, together with a 
plentiful supply of money. As their meeting was at hand, 
flaminitts urged the Athenians to be present, and to request 
that he and his brother commissioners might be heard. After 
much discussion, this was granted; but their arguments could 
not stand against the influence of Thoas, and the enmity towards 
them which already existed among the people. A vote was 
therefore passed for inviting Antiochus to come and settle all 
matters in dispute between themselves and the Komans, and 
when FUroinius asked for a copy of the decree, the ^tolian 
general, Damocritus, tauntingly told him, that " he would 
shortly let him know what it was in Italy, and on the banks of 
the Tiber.'' Ilie JEtolian leaders now resolved to commence 
their operations by a bold stroke, and to occupy, if possible, 
Deroetrias, Chalcis, and Sparta. Diodes, the commander of the 
cavalry, was appointed to carry out the first of these projects, 
and Eurylochus, the Magnesian, basely joined him, in the hope 
that for this act he might be once more made ruler in his native 
city. In order to accomplish his nefarious design, he persuaded 
his kinsmen and adherents in the town to dress his wife and 
children as suppliants, and then, having taken them before the 
assembly of the people, to beg that they would not suffer him to 
finish his life in banishment^ especially as he had never been 
legally condemned. His treachery succeeded, and a decree was 
passed for his recall, upon which he immediately advanced 
towards the city with Diocles and his cavalry. When about six 
miles from the walls the ^tolian leader rode with only three 
troops to the gates, telling the rest of the men to follow at their 
leisure. He then left one of the troops he had with him to 
admit their companions when they came up, and rode along the 
streets with Eurylochus and the two troops of horse-soldiers 
he had with him. The inhabitants, suspecting no deceit, suffered 
these troops to occupy the heights unobserved, so that when the 
remainder arrived resistance was altogether useless, the leaders 
of the adverse party were seized, and Demetrias thus became an 
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easy conquest to the invaders. We have already seen how 
Nabis was dreaded by his own coantrymen, and the ^tolians 
rightly conjectured that Sparta would gladly yield herself up to 
them if they would only rid her of her tyrant. To accomplish 
this, 1,000 foot and thirty chosen horse soldiers were sent under 
the command of Alexamenus, in apparent friendship, but with 
secret instructions to do whatever their leader might command, 
however extraordinary or unexpected it might appear ; and having 
promised compliance, they set forth for Sparta. When they 
arrived there, Alexamenus recommended frequent reviews of the 
troops, and Nabis was in the habit of riding along the lines to 
inspect the men, very often accompanied by the JBtolian com* 
mander, who always took care to station his thirty horse-soldiers 
together. One day, while they were thus employed, Alexamenus 
left the tyrant for a few minutes, and galloping his charger up 
to his men, said hurriedly, " Now the deed is to be done ; when 
next I ride up, look at me and act precisely as I act, with heart 
and hand ; he who hesitates returns home no more ;" and having 
uttered these words he dashed away to join Nabis. They soon 
returned in company, whereupon Alexamenus giving the word to 
his men to couch lances,' dashed at the tyrant at full speed, un- 
horsed him, and left him to be put to death by his followers 
[B.C. 193]. 

Had the ^tolian kader now striven to conciliate the people, 
there is little doubt but that he would have been most favourably 
received ; instead of this, however, he went and shut himself up 
in the palace, ransacked the treasury, seized the money in the public 
coffers, and allowed his troops to pillage the dwellings of the inha- 
bitants. The citizens, in consequence of this, flew to arms, and rush* 
ing through the streets put to the sword all the iEtolians whom they 
met. They then forced open the pahice, murdered Alexamenus 
and those of his adherents who were with him, and then sur- 
rounding the brazen house whither those who had as yet escaped 
the massficre had taken refuge, they killed them all except a very 
few who fled to Tegea and Megalopolis, and were there sold as 
slaves. Immediately upon hearing of these transactions. Phi- 
lopoemen hastened to Sparta and easily persuaded the people, 
who had so long suffered from treachery and oppression, to em- 
brace the alliance of the Achseans, which they did the more 
readily because Atilius was now with his fleet at Gytbium. The 
attempt of the ^tolians upon Chalets was equally unsuccessful 
with those upon Demetrias and Sparta, for Thoas, who had 
undertaken to reduce it, although he had orgnnized a party in his 
hirour, was disappointed in the following way: — Two of the 
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principal citizens, named Miction and Xenocleides, suFpecting a 
plot against the Romans, were at first so much alarmed that 
they meditated flight ; on second thoughts, however, they deter- 
mined to send for aid to Eretria and Carystus, two neighbouring 
towns, and to go out at once against the ^tolians, leaving the 
defence of their city to the auxiliaries. They then sent to ask the 
aggressors what reason they had for coming to attack their city. 
Whereupon they replied, that they had not come to attack, but 
to liberate them. The Chalcidians returned answer that they were 
quite content to be left as they were, and Thoas was obliged to 
withdraw his forces, as they were not strong enough to bnesiege 
the city, which he had only intended to surprise. 

Antiochus had by this time completed his preparations, and was 
anxiously laying down plans for the conduct of the war. In this 
he was materially assisted by Hannibal, the celebrated Cartha* 
ginian warrior, who was now living at his court in consequence 
of his having been banished from his country on account of the 
following circumstances: — His countrymen had suffered much at 
the hands of the oligarchy, who had appointed a certain number 
of their own order to be chief magistrates for life. These func- 
tionaries had used their authority in so arbitrary and oppressive 
a manner, that Hannibal carried a law limiting their office to one 
year, and at the same time he succeeded in considerably reducing 
the sums paid to them by the citizens. They were in conse- 
quence greatly exasperated at the author of these reforms, and 
wrote to Rome accusing him of treasonable correspondence with 
Antiochus. Hereupon the Roman government sent to arrest 
him, but as he knew their unscrupulousness and their bitter 
enmity towards himself, he fled from Carthage, and went at once 
to the Syrian king. Hannibal advised Antiochus to send him 
with a fleet to Africa, in order that he might gain over some of 
his own countrymen, and then to let him go and attack the 
Romans in Italy. The jealousy of Thoas, however, prevented 
these plans from being followed out, and Hannibal was hence- 
forth consulted only as an occasional adviser. At the end of the 
year Antiochus landed at Demetrias with 10,000 foot, 600 
horse-soldiers, and six elephants, and was received by the ^tolians 
with every demonstration of honour. He excused himself for 
not having brought a stronger force, but said that he was deter- 
mined not to wait for its increase, in order that he might at once 
show his goodwill towards the ^tolians, but he promised that 
before long a large accession should be made to the number of 
his troops and ships. He then left the assembly, and imme- 
diately upon his departure a dispute arose between Thoas and 
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PhsneaA, the latter deeming it advisable that Antiochas should, 
if possible, settle the disputes of the Romans and themselves by 
mediation, while the former averred that the only way in which 
their differences could be settled was by force of arms. The 
opinion of Thoas prevailed, and a standing council of thirty 
members was appointed, with Antiochus at the head as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces. The first attempt of Antiochus 
was to seduce the Cbalcidians from their allegiance to the 
Romans; but he was unsuccessful here, and next sent ambas- 
sadors to the Boeotians, who however would not give him a 
decided reply. He then sent to the Achoeans begging them, if 
they would not assist him, at any rate to remain neutral. The 
iGtolians attended the meeting to support, and the Romans to 
oppose this request, and it was, after some discussion, agreed to 
act with the latter, and 600 troops were voted to go to Chalcis 
and 500 to the Feiroeus, in consequence of an attempt which had 
been made by a party in the city favourable to Antiochus to 
deliver it up to him. The outbreak was, however, quelled by the 
arrival of flaminins, and the ringleaders of the revolt were tried 
and sentenced to banishment. 

The Achaeans now went to Chalcis, and 500 Romans marched 
as far as Delium, where they found the enemy posted. As war 
had not yet been regularly declared they did not expect to be 
attacked, but Menippus, the king's general, suddenly set upon 
them, and they were all either killed or captured. Antiochus 
then went to Anlis, and his ambassadors soon after persuaded 
the Cbalcidians to admit his troops and expel all those who 
were favourable to the Romans. At the same time all the 
important cities of Euboea declared for Antiochus, and the 
Achaeans, who were on the continent, were obliged to capitu- 
late in order to be allowed to depart. The king, at the re- 
quest of the Eleians, sent 1,000 troops to assist them in case 
they should be attacked by the Achseans; and to the Epi- 
rots, who begged him not to draw them into the war unless 
he intended to supply them with troops against the Romans, he 
returned answer that he would send an embassy to consult 
further with them on the subject ; and after this he went into 
Boeotia. The inhabitants of this province had never forgiven the 
murder of Brachyllas and the invasion of their country by 
Flaminius, and they now gladly received Antiochus, and at 
once professed their readiness to enter into an alliance with him 
[b. 0. 193]. He was anxious also to gain over the Thessalians, 
and consulted Hannibal on the subject. The Carthaginian, how- 
9ver« said that ho did aot think that people would be of much 
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advantage to him* but that it wonld be of real service if he coald 
conciliate Philip ; while, at the same time, he orged his former 
advice, viz. : the importance of Antiochus despatching an army 
into Italy, to carry on war against the Romans in their own 
dominions. This plan was, however, once more rejected, and 
ambassadors were sent to the meeting of the Thessalians at 
Larissa, and the TEtolian forces and those of the Athamanians 
under Amyander, their king, were appointed to join Antiochus 
and his troops at Pherae. 

Meantime he despatched a party of his men to collect the bones 
of those Macedonians who had fallen at Cynoscephalse, in the hope 
that by this act he would secure the gpratitude of their country- 
men. It produced, however, the contrary effect to what he had 
expected, for both Philip and his subjects thought that it was 
intended as a reflection upon their neglect, and they immediately 
sent a message to Marcus Baebius, who was now the Roman 
commander in Greece, informing him that Antiochus was in 
Thessaly, and that they were willing to take up arms against 
him. As for the Thessalians, they refused to listen to his over- 
tures, and also professed their adherence to the Romans, where- 
upon he besieged and took Phere and some other cities, and 
then advanced towards Larissa. When he arrived he attacked 
the town, which was gallantly defended by the inhabitants, and 
in the midst of his operations he was alarmed by the report of 
the approach of the Romans and their allies. This body was in 
reality only a detachment sent to garrison Larissa, bnt its com- 
mander spread it out as much as possible, so as to give it the 
appearance of a formidable host. Antiochus was deceived by 
this ruse and drew off his forces, the Athamanians and ^tolians 
returning home, and the Syrian king going first to Demetrias 
and afterwards to Chalcis. While at the latter place he fell in 
love with and married one of the native girls, and quite neglected 
the pursuits of ambition and war for those of love and luxury. 
In this way he consumed the whole of the winter, and the troops, 
by following his example and indulging in licentiousness and de- 
bauchery, were soon reduced to such a state of inefficiency as 
scarcely to be able to undertake the fatigues of the ensuing cam- 
paign. 

When spring arrived, a movement took place in Acamania in 
consequence of the endeavours of Mnesilochus and Clytus, two 
of the leading men of the province, to induce their countrymen 
to join Antiochus. They pretended that the towns of Medeon 
and Thyrium were favourable to him, and persuaded the general 
meeting to send 300 troops to the former town and 200 to the 
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latter, ia order, as they said, to keep the inhabitants firm in their 
allegiance to the Romans. The real state of the case was, that 
opinion in these cities was pretty equally divided, and the Mede* 
onians were easily persuaded to take no decisive steps till they 
had sent envoys (among whom was Mnesilochus) to consult 
the general assembly. Mnesilochus contrived to delay the set* 
ting out of the embassy till Antiochos arrived, and he and Clytus 
then admitted him into the city, which immediately submitted, 
and was followed by some other towns. Thyrium, however, still 
held out till a Roman squadron and a body of troops came to its 
aid; and as it was reported that the Roman consul, Marcus 
Acilius Glabrio, had come with reinforcements into Thessaly, 
Antiochus thought it most prudent to retire into Chalcis. The 
news of the arrival of the Romans proved true, and they were soon 
joined in Thessaly by Philip and Marcus Biebius, who had now 
recovered many of the cities which had been taken by Antiochus, 
and among the rest had established friendly relations with the 
Athamanians, whom the Macedonian monarch had conciliated by 
the leniency he had shown to some of them whom he had cap- 
tured and afterwards sent home without ransom. In the mean 
time the consul had reduced all Thessaly, and Antiochus began 
to regret that he had not adopted the advice of Hannibal, more 
especially as he doubted the good faith of the iEtolians, who only 
sent a few troops to increase his forces instead of the large body 
they had promised. In addition to these disappointments, his 
own levies in Asia proceeded but slowly, and thus, not being 
strong enough to take the field, he intrenched himself in Tber- 
mopyke, so as to oppose the further progress of his adversaries, 
while the iEtolians shut themselves up in Heracleia. 

The consul now determined to try and force the pass, but was 
strongly opposed by the Syro*Macedonians, who, although they 
were at first driven back, rallied again, and in close array formed 
a barrier which it would have been impossible to break through, 
had not the Romans met with success in another way. Some of 
them had gained the heights and conquered the ^tolians who 
were posted there, and were now rushing down upon the enemy's 
flank headed by Marcus Porcius Cato, who had already been 
consul, and who afterwards became so celebrated in his office of 
censor, that he received the names of Cato Major and Cato the 
Censor. When their adversaries perceived their danger they 
soon betook themselves to flight, and the rest of the troops 
followed in confusion and dismay. The king himself, with about 
500, escaped to Chalcis, and all the rest were either cut to pieces 
or taken prisoners [b. c. 1923* 
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The Romans marched on through Phocis into Boeotia* and thd 
inhabitants of all the towns sued to the consul for mercy, as they 
feared he would punish them for their revolt. He passed theai 
all without any oppressive measures till he came to Coroneiai 
where he ravaged the country in consequence of seeing a -statue 
in honour of Antiochus erected in the temple. When, however* 
he considered that this had been done by a common decree of the 
Boeotians^ he perceived the injustice of punishing the Coroneians 
alone for it, and so he collected bis troops and went to Chalcis^ 
where he was gladly received (Antiochus having sailed to Asia), 
and having reduced Eubcea, he led back his forces to Thermo* 
pylse, and sent a message to the ^tolians in Heracleia offering 
them peace if they wouJd yield. This they refused to do, and 
therefore the consul laid siege to the city. The attack continued 
for twenty-four days and nights continuously, till at last Aciliua 
determined to suspend operations for a few hours every night 
after midnight, in the hope that the* ^totians would be induced 
to retire to rest for that short period, during which he proposed 
to rush in and surprise them. His plan succeeded ; the besieged 
were forced to surrender, and among the prisoners was Damo* 
critus, whom the Romans were rejoiced to capture in revenge for 
the insolent answer he had given to Flammiua in the matter of 
the ^tolian decree [see p. 266.] 

During this time Philip had been besieging Lamia, but Acilius 
came up and unjustly demanded that his troops should com- 
plete the operations, declaring that it was fair that they who 
had been so closely engaged with the ^tolians should have the 
honour of victory. The ^tolians now sued for peace, and Acilius 
granted them a truce for ten days, during which time he 
told them they were to lay their propositions before Lucius Vale- 
rius Flaccus, one of his field officers. By this functionary they 
were advised to submit themselves entirely to the mercy of the 
Romans : and after it had been voted in the secret council of the 
nation to adopt this plan, Phsneas was sent with some others to 
announce to the consul *' that the iEtolians submitted to the 
Romans, and threw themselves entirely on their good faith." 
Hereupon Acilius said that if this were indeed so, the Romans 
required that Amyander and some others, whom he named, 
should be immediately given up, and that no ^tolian should, on 
any pretence, go over into Asia. Phcneas exclaimed loudly 
against such harsh measures, but Acilius. in a rage, asked him 
what he meant by " harsh measures," and said that it was owing 
to the Roman clemency that he and his countrymen were not put 
into chains and sold as slaves. He then ordered iron collars and 
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fetters to be brought, and had each of the envoys bound, when 
Flaccus reminding him that these were only ambassadors, and 
that in treating them thus he was violating the law of nations. 
Acilius reversed his decree, and granted a further truce of ten 
days, in order that the demands of the Romans might be 
made known to the general assembly of the iBtolians. When 
the people learned the particulars of the treatment of their 
ambassadors, they would not even meet to deliberate about 
submission^ but 'indignantly refused to hold any fnrther com- 
munication with the Romans, and having collected all their 
forces at Naupactus, were besieged there by Acilius the day 
after the truce expired. Meantime Philip had obtained per- 
mission from the consul to recover the cities which had 
revolted from the Romans, and went at once against Deme- 
trias, where a great many of the troops of Antiochus had taken 
refuge. Tiie gates of the city were open to the invader, the 
foreign ships which were in the harbour were allowed to sail 
away, and the soldiers of Antiochus were sent to Lysimacheia 
under an escort of Macedonians, after which several cities in the 
neighbouring provinces submitted to Philip, who soon after re- 
turned home. Meantime the Eleians had joined the Roman con« 
federation, and the Messenians, whose lands were heing ravaged 
and principal city besieged by the Achnans, sent to the Romans 
saying that they would admit them but not the Achseans. Upon 
this Flaminius, who conducted the affair, made Diophanes, the 
Achsean general, withdraw his forces, and then prevailed upon 
the Messenians to recall their exiles, and to unite with the 
Achseans ; the latter people also passed a vote, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Diophanes and bis party, for giving up the 
island of Zacynthus to the Romans. Acilius had now heen two 
months trying to reduce Naupactus, and as it was the only forti- 
fied town in those parts able to resist the assault of the Romans, it 
was evident that, if it should be reduced by famine, Acilius would 
soon destroy the whole ^tolian nation. This Flaminius was 
anxious to prevent, and he therefore adopted the following plan 
for putting a stop to the consnrs operations : — He went to him 
and asked him if he had ever considered that he had consumed 
nearly the whole of his time of office in besieging two cities, 
while Philip, during the same period, had subdued whole nations ? 
The consul, although he was unwilling to abandon the siege, was 
nevertheless stung to the quick by the question of Flaminius, who 
had already been seen and recognized by the besieged, and agreed 
to be guided entirely by him in the matter. Flaminius accordingly 
requested the iEtolians to come out to him, and they sent Phaeneas 
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and some others to beg for mercy, upon which he reminded 
them of his warnings, and said that they had brought all this 
trouble upon themselves by neglecting his advice. Nevertheless 
he recommended them to sue for a truce, which he said he would 
do his best to obtain for them, and in the meantime to send to 
Rome and offer to accept any terms which the senate proposed* 
They adopted this course ; a truce was granted, and the Bomao 
army withdrew to Phocis ; at the same time their fleet sailed to 
Ionia, and being joined by Eumenes gained a victory over that 
of Antiochus. 

When the iEtolian ambassadors appeared before the senate, the 
choice was offered them of paying down 1 ,000 talents (upwards 
of £200,000) or submitting to be dealt with exactly as the Romans 
chose. They then requested to know what would be done with 
them if they accepted the latter alternative, but as the senate 
refused to inform them on this head, they went home, and the war 
was recommenced. Acilins could not return to Naupactus as the 
enemy had occupied the approaches leading to it, but he took 
Lamia by assault, and was laying siege to Amphissa when his 
term of office expired, and he was succeeded by Lucius Scipio» 
brother of the celebrated Publius Scipio, surnamed Africanus, on 
account of his victories over the Carthaginians in the second 
Punic war, by whom he was accompanied as his lieutenant. The 
Roman commanders were exceedingly anxious to terminate hos* 
tilities with the ^tolians, in order that they might be enabled to 
proceed at once against Antiochus, and they therefore gladly 
received the Athenians who came to intercede in behalf of the 
iBtolians, and said that they would willingly listen to the prayers 
of the latter people for peace. When their ambassadors, how- 
ever, came, the consul refused to make any abatement in the sum 
demanded by the senate, and warned the envoys that they must 
either accept or reject the terms as they stood. Hereupon the 
^tolians returned home, but the Athenians advised them to 
apply for a truce for six months, during which time something 
might occur to ameliorate their condition. As it suited the 
views of the Scipios to grant the truce, an armistice was agreed 
upon, and the Romans went into Thessaly, intending to march 
through Thrace and Macedonia into Asia. Philip assisted them 
as much as possible on their way, and after entertaining the 
Scipios royally in his own country, accompanied them to the 
Hellespont. The Rhodians sent thirty- six ships at the beginning 
of the spring to aid the Romans, but owing to the negligence of 
their commander, Pausistratus, the fleet was fallen upon in the 
night by Polyxenidas, a Rhodijin exile, who had been sent for 
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this purpose by Antiochas. The surprise was complete, the 
forces .of Pausistratus were routed both by land and sea, while he 
himself was slain, and only seven of his ships escaped. The 
Rhodians, although they were much dispirited by this disaster, 
sent out twenty more vessels to join the Romans, and during the 
summer the combined fleets gained so many victories that An- 
tiochns could no longer dispute the sovereignty of the sea, and 
withdrew his garrison from Lysimacheia. Immediately upon his 
evacuating the town the Romans entered it, and having refreshed 
themselves after their long and tedious march through Thrace, 
and collected their sick, they crossed the Hellespont (all the pre- 
parations having been made by Eumenes), and entered Asia. 
They were soon met by Antiochus and a battle took place, in 
which the latter was routed with great slaughter, and was 
obliged to accept peace from the Romans upon their own terms, 
which were, that he should surrender the whole of Asia within 
Mount Taurus [b.c. 191], and not interfere in the affairs of 
Greece. 

Ambassadors now came from Eumenes and the Rhodians. each 
to urge their views in reference to the conquest; the former 
wished all the Asiatic Greeks to be made tributary to him as a 
recompense for his expenses and the losses he had suffered during 
the war, especially by the siege of Pergamus; and the latter 
requiring that they should all be declared free and independent. 
Both parties were however satisfied, as all the former possessions 
of Antiochus were given to Eumenes, except part of Lycia and 
Caria, which were made over to the Rhodians, while independence 
was granted to all the Greek cities which had not been subject to 
Attalus. Meantime, directly the truce had been granted to the 
iEtolians, they went to war with Philip, at the instance of the 
Athamanians, who were so oppressed by the Macedonian rule, 
that they regretted the banishment of their king, Amyander. 
Letters were therefore sent to him, inviting him back to his 
country and promising him support if he should come. He 
acceded to the request, and entering into his own dominions at 
the head of 1,000 ^tolians, he expelled the Macedonian gar- 
risons, and obtained so many adherents, that Philip, who was 
obliged to hasten to quell the revolt, was repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. The combined forces, moreover, recaptured Amphi- 
lochia, which had been formerly subject to ^tolia, and Dolopia 
submitted to them through fear. They were, however, checked 
in their career by the news that peace had been denied to them 
at Rome, and when they heard that the new consul, MarcuF 
Fulvitts, had already been despatched with an army to attack 
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them, they begged the Athenians and the Rhodians to intercede 
in their behalf, and cent an embassy to Rome to endeavour to 
obtain peace from the senate. Meantime the consul had arrived, 
and was besieging Ambracia, while Persens, the son of Philip, 
was over- running Amphilochia and Dolopia» and the coast of 
^tolia itself was being ravaged by hostile fleets. Under the 
pressure of so many attacks the ^tolians were reduced to the 
necessity of offering to submit to any terms, and peace was at 
last granted to them by the Romans [b. c. 19(X] on the following 
conditions, viz. : — ^That they should pay down 200 talents of silver* 
and fifty annually for the next ensuing six years, and give forty 
hostages for their good behaviour ; that the Cephalenians and 
any other cities which had submitted to Rome since Flaminius 
was consul were not included in this arrangement ; and finally, 
that the ^tolians should consider as friends or enemies the 
friends or enemies of the Romans, and should assist them in all 
their wars. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PROM THE PEACE BETWEEN THE ROMANS AND THE JBTTO- 
LIANS TO THE END OF THE SECOND MACEDONIAN WAR. 

Dispates between the Lacedemonians and Ach»an8 — Interference of the 
Romans — Declaration of war — Negociations at Rome— Violence of Phi- 
lopoemen — Abolition of the laws of Lycnrgas at Sparta — Down£sll of the 
Spartan constitution — Designs of the Romans upon the Achaean league- 
Revolt of the Messenians — War between the Achaeans and Messenians— 
Death of Philoposmen — Punishment of the Messenians — ^Their re-ad- 
mittance into the league — Further proceedings of Rome with regard to 
Sparta and the Acheeans — Their union— Proceedings of Philip — Measures 
taken by the Romans against him — He despatches Demetrius to Rome— 
Court intrigues in Macedonia — Demetrius murdered by Philip— Death of 
Philip and accession of Perseus— His character and policy — Proceedings 
of the Achaeans — Callicrates and Lycortas — Views of the Romans 
seconded by the former — Marcellns and Centho Roman commissioners in 
Greece — Declaration of war between Perseus and the Romans — A truce 
granted by the latter— Affairs of Boeotia— Exertions of the adverse 
parties — Disputes between the Lycians and Rhodians — Tactics of the 
Romans — Adherence of the Rhodians to them — Further movements of 
Perseus— Conclusion of the truce— Operations in Thessaly— Successes of 
Perseus — Rejection of his offers of peace — Further progress of the war — 
Complaints of the Roman allies against their commanders — Measures 
taken by the senate — Extension of the Roman inQuence— Progress of 
their ambassadors — Deliberations of the Acbasans— Campaign of Perseus 
in lUyria — March of the Romans into Macedonia — Overtures of the 
Rhodians — Their alliance with Perseus and the Illyrians — Overthrow of 
the latter by the Romans — Arrival of L. iEmilius Paulos in Macedonia— 
Battle of Pydna — Defeat and death of Perseus — Subjugation of Ma- 
cedonia. 

Thi Romans, who had now established a permanent hold apon 
Greece, declared themselves protectors of its liberties, and were 
regularly applied to for. assistance when any dispates took place 
between its states. Accordingly we find them yery soon engaged 
in a quarrel which sprung up between the liacedsemonians and 
the Achaeans, on account of the following circumstances : — After 
the defeat of Nabis the' former people had lost nearly all their 
maritime towns, which were now filled with political exiles, who 
entertained a rancorous hatred against their mother city ; a feeling 
which was heightened by an attempt which was made to surprise 
one of them by night. The exiles, in alarm, applied to thq 
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Achsans, and PhilopoemeD, always jealous of Sparta, procured 
a decree to be passed to the effect that since the Romans had 
placed the maritime cities of Laconia under the protection of the 
Acheans, the lAcedsemonians, by having attacked one of them, 
had broken the treaty, and must give up the prime movers in the 
attempt. Instead, however, of complying with this request, the 
Lacedaemonians pat to death thirty of the suspected A-iends of 
Philopoemen and several exiles, renounced all friendship with the 
Achseans, and sent to Fulvius, begging him to receive them aa 
dependent allies of the Romans. War was now regularly de- 
clared, bat the consul, at a meeting held at Ells, requested both 
sides to defer entering into it before their respective ambassadors 
had been heard before the senate. The chief of the Achaean 
envoys were Diophanes, and Lycortas, the father of the historian 
Folybius, both of them Megalopolitans, but at variance in their 
political opinions. The consequence was that the former wished 
to place the Achcana entirely in the hands of the Romans, 
while the latter maintained that they should be allowed to use 
their own laws and institutions, and to enjoy all their existing 
political liberties. Tlie senate did not give the envoys any 
decided answer, but led them, on the whole, to believe that the 
views of Lycortas should be adopted. Philopoemen (who was 
continued in his office for another year) was anxious to revenge 
the murder of his friends, and taking with him a body of his own 
countrymen and some Lacedaemonian exiles, went and encamped 
in Laconia, and required that the authors of the revolt at Sparta 
should be given up to him, on condition that they should not be 
punished without a trial. When the exiles^saw them they could 
not restrain their hatred, and a tamult took place, in which the 
Achaeans joined, and seventeen Lacedaemonians were killed (not- 
withstanding all the exertions of Philopcemen), and the other sixty- 
three were, with difficulty, saved from sharing their fate. Their 
death, however, was only delayed for a short time, for on the fol- 
lowing day they were brought before an assembly of the people, 
by whom they were condemned and executed. After this the 
Lacedaemonians were required to throw down their walls and send 
all their foreign mercenaries to their respective homes. Decrees 
were also passed that all slaves who had been set free by the 
tyrants, should leave the country, and any who remained should 
be seized and sold by the Achaeans, and that the laws of Lycurgus 
were henceforth to be abolished, and those of the Achaeans to be 
adopted in their stead [b. c. 189]. This may be considered as 
the final death-blow of the Spartan constitution, since, with all 
its defects, the code of Lyeorgus had been beet adapted to the 
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wants of the people, and, daring seven centuries, had preserved 
the city in a certain degree of political independence ; whereas 
she now became an integral portion of the Acbsean league, and 
so continued, in a greater or less degree, until she, together with 
the other Grecian states which were subdued by the Romans* 
were forced to accept only such laws and institutions as they 
were pleased to impose upon them. As matters now stood, they 
sent ambassadors to the senate to complain of the way in which 
they were treated by the Acheans, whose envoys also went to 
Rome to defend the lice of conduct which had been pnrsued. 
The Romans, who were desirous of putting an end to the power 
of the Acluean league, were glad of the opportunity which the 
complaints of the Lacedemonians afforded them of again inter- 
fering in the afiairs of Greece. They, however, disguised their 
intentions, and did not, for the present, take an active part in the 
matter. Thus things went on for two years, and in the third 
these important matters were submitted to the general assembly 
at Megalopolis. 

It was announced to the Achseans, by Arist«nus, their com* 
mander-in-chief, that the Romans were not pleased with their 
treatment of the Lacedaemonians, and he also informed them that 
£nroenes had sent to renew the alliance contracted between them 
and his father Attains, and to offer them a present of 120 taleats 
(about £23,250), from the interest of which it was proposed that 
a salary should be paid to the representatives of the several 
states who were sent to the general congress. This proposition 
was strongly opposed, especially by ApoUonidas, of Sicyon, and 
Cassander, of ^gina, who said, "That as his city, when it was 
taken by the Romans for its adherence to the league, had been 
transferred to the ^tolians, and by them sold to Attalus: 
Eumenes ought, if he felt any real regard for the Achsans, to 
restore it to them." Others urged that there was a law against 
gifts from foreign monarchs as douceurs for their own subser* 
viency to their wishes, and the result of the matter was that the 
offers of Eumenes were almost unanimously refused. At the 
next meeting of the delegates of the league at Argos, Quintus 
Caecilius MeteUus, who had been sent to Greece by the Romans, 
said, that it was their opinion that the Lacedaemonians had been 
wrongfully used, and that they ought to be recompensed for what 
they had suffered. Aristenus and Diophanes agreed to the 
justice of this demand, which, however, was opposed by Fhilo* 
poemen and Lycortas, and it was at length decided that matters 
should remain as they were. Hereupon Metellus demanded a 
general assembly of the confederates, which the delegates refused* 
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CD the plea that he had hroaght no written credentials from 
Rome; upon which he retired angrily from the council. The 
Acheans now despatched Apollonidas at the head of an embassy 
to answer the charges which they knew Metellus and the Lace« 
dflemonians would bring against them before the senate. The 
two chief ambassadors from Sparta were two citizens named 
Areus and Alcibiades, whom the Acheans had restored to their 
country, bnt who were now loud in condemning them. A 
meeting of the council was summoned, and, at the instance of 
Lycortas, sentence of death was passed against them in their 
absence, on account of their ingratitude, and in a few days after* 
wards the ambassadors arrived, whom the Romans had sent to 
make their intentions known to the Achasans. 

Appius Claudius, the chief of the embassy, was sprung from a 
family noted for its unbending pride, and he was totally unmoved 
by all the appeals of Lycortas, who defended the conduct of his 
countrymen in a most able speech, which he concluded by 
begging the consul not to oblige the Achsans to break decrees 
which they had sworn to observe, and thus expose themselves to 
the danger of ofiending the majesty of the gods. Appius merely 
replied that he advis^ the Acheans to do of their own free 
will, that which they would otherwise be compelled to do; 
and they, seeing that further opposition to the ambitious 
designs of Rome would be useless, annulled the decree against 
Alcibiades and Areus, and begged that they might be spared 
the pain and impiety of reversing measures which they had 
sworn to carry out against Lacedsemon ; at the same time they 
said they would not interfere with any arrangements which 
might be made by the senate, and embassies were sent from four 
different parties at Sparta, each endeavouring to influence the 
Romans to support their own peculiar views. Appius Claudius, 
Metellus, and Flaminius were appointed as a committee to decide 
upon the conflicting claims, and they, at last, g^ve their award in 
favour of the restoration of the exiles and the continued annexa- 
tion of Lacedsmon to the Achssan league. They then called in 
the Achflean ambassadors and asked if they were satisfied with the 
decision. They thought it best, on the whole, to reply in the 
affirmative, because, although they did not approve of that clause 
which enforced the recall of the exiles, still they were pleased 
that the Lacedemonians were still subject to them ; and they 
feared that if they refused to abide by the award now made by 
the Romans, some terms still more unacceptable might be forced 
upon them. But even thus the Romans were not disposed to 
leave the Acheans without a check, and Deinocrates, a Messenian* 
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and a pereonal friend of Flaroinias, having prevailed upon hi9 
countrymen to revolt from the league, went in person to Rome, 
and induced Flaminius. who was just starting on an embassy to 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, to accompany him to Naupactus, and 
there to summon a meeting of the Achieans ; but Philopoemen, 
well knowing that Flaminius was not accredited to the Achsans, 
sent word that if he would state the substance of his instructions, 
an assembly should be called, but if he refused, that no hearing 
would be granted to him; whereupon the Roman went on his 
journey, and left Deinocrates to manage his own afiairs. 

War soon broke out between the Achseans and the Messenians» 
and the former were successful in every action, till a sad and un« 
expected event threw a temporary gloom over the whole of the 
league. Philopoemen, while he was passing through a defile with 
a select body of Achaean cavalry, together with some light-armed 
Thracians and Cretans, was suddenly surprised and set upon by a 
body of the enemy. It is generally supposed that he could have 
escaped, but he preferred remaining in order, if possible, to 
secure the retreat of his companions, when his horse fell with 
him, and being now seventy years of age, and weak from a recent 
illness, he was unable to recover himself, and he lay stunned upon 
the ground, till some of the Messenians came up and conveyed 
him to the city. The report of Philopoemen's capture was, at 
first, treated as absurd, but when it was confirmed, the multitude 
thronged to the city walls in breathless anxiety to see their great 
opponent brought in. So great was the crowd that the gates 
could scarcely be opened; a general cry then arose that he 
should be taken to the theatre for the people to gaze upon. The 
magistrates were obliged to assent, but only kept him there a very 
short time, as they feared his great age and noble exploits might 
induce the people to demand his liberation. They then assembled 
to deliberate on what should be done with him, and it was deter- 
mined that, as it was night, he should be placed in a huge stone 
treasure-chamber, the entrance of which was closed by a piece of 
rock of enormous weight, so that there might be no chance of 
his escaping. In the morning, although the people in general 
seemed inclined to mercy, it was resolved by the authors of the 
revolt (who were now in chief authority), that their prisoner 
should be immediately put to death. A cup of poison was ac- 
cordingly sent to his prison, and being assured by the messenger 
who brought it, that Lycortas and the cavalry had escaped safely 
to Megalopolis, he drank it off with the utmost calmness, and 
expired, in the seventieth year of his age [b. c. 183]. Thus 
perished the last great man whom Greece produced, in the same 
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year as hiB two renowned contemporaries, Hannibal and Scipio* 
His body was bnrned with great pomp, and the am containing 
his ashes was carried by Polybius, the historian. His remains 
were interred at Megalopolis, and, in most of the cities of the 
Acluean league, statues were erected to his memory. After his 
death, Lycortas prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, and 
reduced the Messenians to such straits that they were obliged to 
surrender at discretion, and their citadel was occupied by the 
enemy. Meanwhile, a meeting was held at Megolopolis, to 
decide upon what should be done with them, and as the authors 
of the revolt and the murderers of Philopoemen had been already 
given up» in accordance with the terms of the treaty, it was 
resolved that the latter should put themselves to death, which 
having been done, the Messenians were once more re-admitted 
into alliance with the Achseans. 

About this- time the ambassadors returned from Rome with the 
answer of the senate about Lacediemon, which was received at a 
meeting summoned by Lycortas, at Sicyon. The present rulers 
of Sparta now sent deputies to the congress, signifying their 
desire of amity with the Achasans, and denouncing certain 
measures which had been planned by the returned exiles against 
their restorers. Lycortas advised his countrymen to accept the 
proffered friendship of the Spartans, and to punish the exilei 
who had behaved so ungratefully ; but Diophanes replied, that it 
was only a few of the exiles that had shown any opposition to the 
Acheans, and that it was not fair to punish them all for the 
faults of a small faction. As this, upon investigation, appeared 
to be the case, only the guilty were once more banished, and 
LaQed»mon was again received into full friendship and alliance 
with the Achaeans, and, in accordance with a custom common 
on such occasions, a column, with an inscription, was set up in 
commemoration of the event. 

Meantime Philip was watching the course of events, in order, 
if possible, to counteract the growing influence of the Romans, 
as he had not yet forgiven the interference of Acilius, the consul, 
at the siege of Lamia [see p. 272]. It was not long before 
events occurred which gave him an opportunity of coming to a 
rupture, especially as the Romans were well aware of his hostile 
feelings, and were equally anxious, with himself, to bring matters 
to an issue. First, the Perrhaebeans and Thessalians complained 
of his holding certain of their towns ; next, Eumenes remonstrated 
against his occupation of some cities in Thrace, and especially of 
i^nus and Maronea. The Romans required him to give up this 
latter place ; and Philip, as he could not yet attack the Romans 
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themselves, Tented his ill-will on the unfortunate inhabitants. 
He ordered his officer, who was resident in the town, to destroy 
all people of consequence who were favourable to the Romans, 
and, at the same time, to admit a body of Thracians, who^entering 
the city by night, committed a most frightful massacre of all who 
were suspected of being opposed to him. 

When the Romans sent to inquire into the drcnmstances, 
Philip said that the slau^ter had be^i caused by a civil sedi- 
tion; but the envoys replied, that they were well informed as 
to the authors of it, and insisted that the two officers who had 
been Philip's chief agents, should go to Rome to account for 
the circumstances before the senate. Philip sent one of them, 
but ordered his attendant to poison him on the road, in order 
to prevent his revealing more than waa convenient; and, at 
the same time, he employed himself in making active prepara* 
tions for war. Nevertheless, he sent his younger son Demetrius, 
who had been taken as a hostage by the Romans at the conclur 
sion of the peace, but had since been dismissed by them, to 
plead his cause before the senate. This youthful prince, who 
was in high flavour with that body, succeeded in persuading the 
Romans to accept Philip's excuses; but the anti -Macedonian 
party* who were strong in the senate, finding that they could not 
induce a war, endeavoured to sow dissension among the Mace- 
donians themselves, by urging Demetrius to aspire to the king* 
dom, to the exclusion of his elder broths, Perseus. Upon his 
return, he was exceedingly well received by his conntr3rmen, who 
were favourable to the Roman alliance ; but his father and brother, 
who had no doubt been made aware of what had happened at 
Rome began to entertain jealousy and distrust of him. 

Meantime Philip became suspicious of all his countrymen, and 
his conduct towards them was most tyrannical : he removed the 
principal inhabitants from all the sea-port towns, and filled them 
with Thracians ; put to death or imprisoned the families and d^ 
scendants of those whom he had slain for political ofifeaces, and 
was completing the catalogue of his crimes by considering which 
of his two sons he should destroy, as he suspected them both of 
plotting against him, and yet would not kill them both, becansev 
although his mind was racked by suspicion and terror, yet be was 
unwilling to let the monarchy fall into other hands. On the 
whole the king was more fiivonrably inclined towards Perseus, as 
he knew Demetrius to be so highly esteemed by the Romans; 
and the latter, perceiving that this was the case, while his father 
and brother were absent on a military expedition, meditated a 
plan for going to Rome. He was, however, betrayed by one of 
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his servants, and letters arriving, at the same time, from Rome 
(professedly from Flaminias), in reference to conversations held 
with Demetrius about his ultimate possession of the Macedonian 
crown, his father thought that he had sufficient proof against 
him to warrant his destruction ; but, being afraid of putting him 
to death openly, on account of his great popularity, he had him 
secretly poisoncKi [b. c. 181]. 

Remorse for his crimes soon began to haunt Philip, and his 
misery was increased by the discovery that the letters which pur- 
ported to have come from flaminius, and had caused the death 
of Demetrius, were, in reality, a forgery, and had been procured 
by Perseus, who, now that his brother was dead, behaved with 
the greatest contumacy towards his father, and assumed almost 
regal authority. He was, however, too powerful to be injured by 
his enemies, although the king himself endeavoured to change 
the succession, and to procure the crown for Antigonus. In the 
midst of all these cabals, Philip himself was carried off by a 
disease caused by the agony of his mind [b.c. 180], and one of 
the first acts of Perseus, who succeeded to the throne without 
opposition, was to have Antigonus murdered. 

At the time of Philip's death a war was going on between the 
Thracians and the Bastamse, a barbarous, but powerful nation 
from beyond the Danube, whom he had induced to march south* 
wards to attack his ancient enemies, the Dardanians. They 
were at first successful, but were ultimately repulsed, and retired 
home with great loss. Perseus was exceedingly popular on 
account of his affability, the dignity of his manners, and his 
temperance ; and upon mounting the throne he ingratiated him* 
self still further with his subjects, by liberating the state prisoners, 
cancelling all debts due to the public treasury, and reddling all 
those who were in exile as bankrupts or political offenders. In 
order to strengthen himself abroad he sent an embassy to Rome 
with assurances of friendship, which were favourably received, 
and he was in so independent a position that many of the states 
of Greece voluntarily sought his alliance, and the first four years 
of his reign passed over undisturbed, either by internal or ex- 
ternal disorders. In the fifth year, the Dolopians revolted, and 
the king, having soon subdued them, went to Delphi to consult 
the oracle upon various matters; he then sent ambassadors to 
the several states which had been at enmity with his father, 
expressing a hope that all their differences were now forgotten. 
He also sent a special message of good-will to the Achseans, and 
gave up their run-away slaves, several of whom had taken refuge 
an Macedonia, upon which they summoned an assembly to decide 
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upon what answer they should return to him. One of the 
principal leaders and busiest orators among the Achieans at this 
time, was Callicrates, who was warmly attached to the Romans, 
and ever since the settlement of affairs at Sparta, had been con- 
tinually urging them to require his countrymen to restore the 
Lacedeemonian exiles. In this he was opposed by Lycortas, who 
succeeded in inducing the people to adopt his views, and to vote 
an embassy to Rome, in order to lay them before the senate. 
Unfortunately, Callicrates was chosen as one of the envoys, and, 
instead of acting upon the instructions of Lycortas, he took 
every opportunity of recommending his own line of policy, and 
kept reminding them how the Achaeans had promised to restore 
the Lacedaemonian exiles ; whereas now, he said, they had just 
passed a decree against doing so. The senate readily seized 
upon this as an excuse for its interference, and letters were sent 
to the Achaeans to enforce the restoration of the exiles ; whilst 
the Athenians, Boeotians, and Acamanians were told to use their 
utmost endeavours to induce them to effect it. Callicrates, after 
having practised this deceit, returned, and openly headed the 
party devoted to the Roman interests, and, as he seemed in high 
favour with the 'senate, those of the Achaeans who thought that 
alliance with Rome was advantageous to them, procured his 
election as general ; after which he restored the Messenian and 
Lacedaemonian exiles, and pursued, in all cases, such a line of 
policy as he deemed best suited to the wishes and views of the 
Romans. 

Accordingly, when the friendly communications of Perseus 
were made known to the assembly, Callicrates attacked them 
vehemently, and expressed his opinion that a war would before 
long break out between Rome and Macedonia, and urged that in 
that case it would be much better to have the former for an ally 
than the latter. When he had ceased speaking, his statements 
in reference to the Romans and Perseus were tdl questioned by 
Archon, who also affirmed that there was not the slightest reason 
why his countrymen should persist in the enmity which they 
had formerly entertained against Philip, to whom the present 
king was totally different, both in character and feelings. They 
need not, he urged, break with Rome because they accepted the 
friendship of Macedonia, and as for war, it would be time 
enough to decide which side to take when hostilities should com- 
mence. After much discussion the debate was adjourned; but it 
appears that the friends of Rome were the stronger party, for 
when a fresh embassy came soon after from Perseus, it was sent 
back without an audience. At the same time the Romans were 
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occupied in quelling disturbances which had broken out in 
JEtolia between the richer and poorer classes, and the oppression 
of the latter by the former on account of their debts. Both sides 
had sent their advocates to Rome, when the following events 
occurred, which put an end to all chance of an amicable arrange- 
ment of their disputes. The political exiles of the town of 
Hypata, in Thessaly, had been invited to return under a promise 
from the state of immunity for all that had passed ; they accepted 
the offer, but had no sooner entered the city gates than they were 
surrounded, and eighty of the principal of them murdered on the 
spot. The angry passions of all were equally excited by this 
outrage, and war broke out with more than ordinary violence 
throughout Thessaly. The Romans in vain endeavoured to 
reconcile the belligerents, who, in the following year [b.c. 173]» 
sent their respective deputies to excuse their conduct to Mar- 
oellus, the Roman commissioner, who was now at Delphi ; by 
him they were induced to become reconciled, and hostages given 
by either side were placed for safe custody at Corinth , while 
similar disputes, arising from similar causes, in ^tolia and 
Perrhebia, were settled in the same manner by Appius Claudius 
Centho, another of the Roman commissioners in Greece. Mar« 
cellus having effected his object went into the Peloponnesus, 
and there showed the real hostility of his government to the 
Macedonians by the praises which he bestowed on the Acheana 
for passing a decree excluding them from their territories. At 
the same time Eumenes went to Rome, and declared that Perseus 
was daily increasing his forces, and that he was only waiting till 
he acquired sufficient strength to commence his aggressions ; a 
statement which seemed to be confirmed by the Macedonian 
envoy, who informed the senate that his master was not only 
able but prepared to defend himself in case of need. 

Perseus now stood ready for war, but before commencing it 
he determined to destroy Eumenes, and for that purpose he sent 
some hired assassins to Delphi, through which the Pergamenian 
king was to pass on his return from Rome ; here they set apoa 
him with stones, and left him for dead. He was, however, only 
severely wounded and stunned, and, with a pretty certain guest 
at their employer, he embarked for Corinth, whence, after a long 
voyage, he reached bis own country, once more restored to health 
and strength. War was now formally declared [b.c. 172]; 
levies proceeded briskly at Rome under the consul Publius Lici- 
nius, and commissioners were sent throughout Greece exhorting 
the friends of Rome to remain faithful to her. Meantime Per- 
seus became alarmed, and treated with Quintns Marcius, the 
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chief of the commissioDerB, for peace. This the Roman was 
inclined to grant* as his own state was not quite ready for war. 
and he therefore agreed to a truce, while ambassadors from Per* 
seus should go and lay their proposals before the senate. While 
they were gone the afiairs of the Boeotians began to occupy 
public attention, on account of their declaring that they were 
ready to form a new alliance with Perseus, and a struggle took 
place in the country between his adherents and those of the 
Romans, which ended in the banishment of many of the latter. 
When the commissioners arrived in the country^ the exiles 
hastened to them and accused Ismenias, a leading man of the 
adverse party, of having forced the towns against their wiU into 
their present plan of action. Marcius said he would soon try 
whether this were really so, for that he would allow them to do 
exactly as they liked ; whereupon many of them sent ambassadors 
to him submitting themselves to his good pleasure, and among 
them was Ismenias from Thebes, who came to announce to him 
the adherence of all Boeotia, a proceeding which made the Mace* 
donian party so angry that they attempted to stone him, and it 
was with great difficulty that he escaped with his life. Party 
spirit was now very high at Thebes aod constant wranglings 
took place there, and at Coroneia and Haliartus. * In the first- 
named place the leaders of the two sides were Ismenias and 
Neon, the former of whom during the disputes was thrown into 
prison, where he died, while the latter succeeded in escaping to 
Macedonia, and the unanimity of the Boeotian cities was hence* 
forth entirely destroyed, as each deemed itself at liberty to join 
either the Romans or the Macedonians according to its own 
pleasure. Meantime the rival powers lost no opportunity of 
extending their influence as widely as possible, and events 
occurred between the Lycians and Rhodians which g^ve the 
Romans fresh means of acquiring power in consequence of the 
following circumstances. It may be remembered, that at the 
conclusion of the war with Antiochus, the Romans had given 
Caria and Lycia to the Rhodians ; but the Ilians^ who occupied 
the site of ancient Ilium, or Troy, upon the arrival of the Roman 
commissioners, begged them to procure the freedom of Lycia, 
and they urged their claim on the ground that they were sprung 
from the ancient Trojans (from whom the Romans themselves 
boasted that they were descended through ^neas), although in 
reality they were only an i£olian colony who had settled in the 
plain of Troy. The Romans were ready to grant their request, 
but still did not venture to do so openly for fear of losing the 
valuable support of the Rhodians ; nevertheless the Lycians nn* 
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der&tood their drift well enough to perceive that they might rely 
on them in case of need, and their amhassadors at the next con- 
ference began to speak of an alliance. The Rhodian minister 
upon this declared that his commonwealth woald hear of nothing 
less than continued submiseion, upon which the Lycians aaid that 
they would suffer the utmost rather than remain any longer a 
subject state. War, therefore, was commenced, and the Lycians 
were soon worsted; but when envoys came from Rome and 
remonstrated in the name of the senate with the Rhodians, they 
determined to renew the contest. The Rhodians now began to 
suspect that the Romans wished them to waste their time and 
money in war, on account of a certain degree of jealousy and 
distrust of their wealth and power which they supposed to have 
been excited against. them by the following circumstances: — 
When Perseus had mounted the throne he married the daughter 
of Seleucus, king of Syria, the son and successor of Antiochus, 
and the Rhodians had sent a large number of ships to escort the 
bride into Macedonia. This courtesy had been acknowledged by 
Perseus by costly presents made to the commanders and crews of 
these vessels, and a supply of timber for ship building, which he 
sent to their state. Whatever feelings of alarm existed in the 
ininds of the Romans on account of these friendly relations be- 
tween Rhodes and Macedonia, they disguised them for the 
present, and the Rhodians sent an embassy to Rome to inform 
the senate that they had been deceived by the Lycians, and thus, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the Macedonian war, 
matters were suffered to remain in statu quo with regard to 
Lycia, while the Rhodians refitted forty of their ships to assist 
the Romans, who, however, ordered their admiral to refuse their 
proffered aid on the ground of its not being required. Meantime 
Perseus endeavoared but unsuccessfully to induce them to espouse 
his cause, and made overtures to the Boeotians of Thebes, Ha- 
liartus, and Ck>roneia. From the first of these cities his ambas- 
sadors were repulsed, but were gladly received by the other two, 
who asked him to send them succours against those states which 
were attached to the Roman interests. Perseus, however, said 
that he could not accede to their wishes in this respect on 
account of his truce with the Romans, but at the same time he 
advised them to be on their guard against the Thebaus, and to 
act in such a way as should give no. excuse to their enemies to 
attack them. It may be recollected that when the truce was 
granted by Marcius [see p. 286], ambassadors were despatched to 
the senate ; but when a fresh embassy went to demand its exten- 
sion, they were not only coldly received by that body (which had 
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doubtless learned bow well many of tbe Greek cities stood 
affected towards tbem), bat were ordered to leave Italy in tbirty 
days, and an army, under P. Licinius, was fortbwitb embarked 
for Macedonia [b.c. 172]. Upon bearing of tbese movements 
Perseus saw tbat all bope of peace was at an end, and be col- 
lected bis forces, wbicb were well supplied witb stores and 
ammunition, and in a bigb state of discipline, and advanced into 
Tbessaly to commence tbe campaign tbere. After capturing some 
towns be encamped at tbe foot of Mount Ossa, near tbe opening 
of tbe vale of Tempe, and kept sending out small bodies of 
troops to barass and plunder tbose cities and territories wbicb 
were known to be friendly to tbe Romans. 

By tbis time Licinius bad landed bis troops and bastened 
tbrougb Epirus and Atbamania to oppose tbe enemy, and as bis 
line of marcb was very difficult, tbere is 'little doubt tbat if 
Perseus bad attacked bira be would bave been forced to retreat. 
As it was, bowever, tbe Macedonian king foolisbly suffered tbe 
consul to pass on unopposed till be reacbed Larissa, wbere be 
was joined by Euroenes witb 4,000 foot and 1,000 borse, and 
was also met by a considerable body of bis Greek allies. Tbe 
first manoeuvre of Perseus was to send off a detacbment to ravage 
tbe lands round Pberae, in tbe bope tbat Licinius would quit bis 
camp to protect tbem. As be did not do tbis, tbe Macedonians 
tbougbt be was deficient eitber in strengtb or in courage, and 
advanced up to tbe bostile intrencbment in order to provoke tbe 
Romans to battle. Tbe event justified tbe opinion of Perseus, 
for an action took place in wbicb tbe consul was completely 
routed, and if tbe Macedonians bad followed up tbeir advantage, 
tbere is every reason to believe tbat bis retreat would bave been 
entirely cut off; but tbey delayed to plunder tbe camp, and tbe 
Romans were enabled to draw off tbeir forces by nigbt, and 
occupied a safe position on tbe furtber side of tbe river PenSus. 
As Perseus bad gained a victory, be was advised to make an 
honourable peace, but tbe embassy wbicb be sent to Rome for 
tbe purpose of negotiating it was informed by tbe senate tbat it 
would not be acceded to unless Perseus would surrender half bis 
kingdom. Tbe king, enraged at tbis insolent demand, at first 
resolved to treat no more, but afterwards considering tbe strength 
of tbe enemy and tbe likelihood of bis success^ offered them most 
advantageous terms, which, however, they continued to reject, 
being resolved upon nothing less than tbe total subjugation of 
Macedonia. War was therefore continued, and Haliartus, after 
a stoat resistance, was captured and ransacked by the pnstor, 
Caitts Lucretius, who then proceeded to Thebes, wbicb submitted 
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at his approach, and was given op by him to the exiles and his 
own friends, while those who were favourable to Perseus were 
deprived of their property, and sold as slaves. Meantime the 
Macedonians made an unsuccessful attempt to fire the Roman 
oamp and surprise their outposts, but being repulsed with some 
loss, the king led his troops into winter-quarters in his own 
country, while the Romans retired into Bceotia. 

During the next year [b.c. 171] the Roman commanders exer- 
cised their authority in a more arbitrary manner than ever, and 
caused many towns to join the Macedonians. The praetor Lncre- 
tins returned home, and was succeeded by Hortensins, who 
imitated the t3rrannical conduct of his predecessor, and sent to 
Abdera, a city of Thrace, comnumding the citizens to supply him 
with an immense quantity of corn. They did not absolutely 
refuse compliance with his demand, but asked for time to com- 
municate with Aulas •Hostilius, the consul, and with the senate ; 
but the pnetor, instead of granting them what they desired, 
besieged and captured the city, beheaded the principal inha- 
bitants, and sold the rest into slavery. The senate, however, 
upon hearing of these proceedings, ordered those who had been 
taken captives to be liberated, and gave an audience to Miction, 
the ChiJcidian envoy, and one of the leading men, who, 
although he was totally disabled in his limbs, went to Rome, 
and was carried into the senate-house on a litter on purpose to 
complain of the conduct of the Roman commanders. He de- 
clared that even those cities which were favourable to the 
Romans were compelled to shut their gates against Lucretius and 
Hortensins, inasmuch as they committed such outrages when 
once admitted, that it was impossible to tolerate their presence. 
His own state, he said, had been ravaged by them, and the 
temples plundered, while immense spoils had been carried off, as 
if from a hostile country, and some of the inhabitants had been 
even sold into slavery to satisfy the avarice and rapacity of the 
consul and the pnetors. Upon hearing this, the senate sent to 
Hortensins, commanding him to make reparation for all the 
injuries he had inflicted ; and Lucretius was cited before a meet- 
ing of the plebs, or commonalty, and heavily fined for his mis- 
conduct. Other states were equally oppressed by the Romans, 
but yet this did not prevent their friends from advancing their 
interests, even against those of their own countrymen. Thus, 
for instance. iGtolia was induced to declare in their favonr by 
Lyciscus, who procured the banishment of £upolemus and others, 
whawere favourable to Macedonia. Epirus was brought over to 
them by Charops, who worked the ruin of Antinous and Cqihalns, 
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its most eminent men, and there was scarcely a commonwealth in 
which there did not exist a party which was seeking its own 
aggrandizement by favouring and flattering, either secretly or 
openly, that nation whose real end and aim was the utter 
extinction of the power and liberties of Greece. With this object 
in view Hostilius set out from Thessaly [b. c. 170], while Cains 
P5pillius and Cnssus Octavius went through the various states 
announcing that " The senate had decreed that none of the allies 
need furnish supplies to the Roman officers, unless express com- 
mand had been sent to them from Rome to do so." At length 
they reached iEtolia for the purpose of taking hostages for its 
good behaviour, and were persuaded by Lyciscus and Thoas to 
fix upon Archidamns and Pantaleon, two noted patriots, who were 
very obnoxious to themselves, but who possessed considerable in- 
fluence with the people. The latter, however, succeeded in ob- 
taining a public audience, at which he bitterly inveighed against 
both the betrayers, as he justly termed them, of his country, and 
more especiaUy pointed out the baseness of Thoas, who, as he 
observed, was the first to kindle the war of Antiochus with that 
people, whom he now so servilely flattered; besides which, he 
said, that Thoas was not only a traitor to his country, but also a 
personal ingrate, as it was to himself and Nicander that he 
owed his liberty ; he having been amongst those who were given 
up to the Romans at the end of the iBtolian war [see p. 276]. The 
people, indignant with Thoas, began to hoot and pelt him, upon 
which the Roman ambassadors withdrew from the assembly 
without any further reference to the hostages. They then went 
into Acamania, and were advised by some of their friends to 
place garrisons in such towns as were attached to the Macedonian 
interests, but, as much opposition was made to this plan, they 
thought it most prudent not to carry it out, and returned to Hosti- 
lius, at Larissa. The Adueans now began seriously to consider 
which side they should join. Lycortas was still in favour of 
neutrality, but yet advised his countrymen not to display any oppo- 
sition to the Romans, while Apollonidas maintained that they 
should be checked in every possible way, and Archon said, that the 
best course was to avoid, to the utmost, ofiending them, but still 
to resist any injuries or insults which might be ofiered. This last 
opinion met with most supporters, and Archon was elected head 
of the government, while Polybius was appointed to the command 
of the cavalry. During the winter Perseus attacked the lUyrians 
in the hopes of compelling Gentius, their reigning prince, to join 
with him in this war against the Romans, but this he entirely 
declined to do, on account, as he affirmed, of his poverty. 
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When spring came, Qaintus Marcias, the new consul, arrived 
to take the command of the Roman forces, and soon brought the 
army, which had been rendered inefficient by the licentiousness 
and want of discipline sanctioned by Hostilius, into the highest 
state of obedience and order. He marched over the passes into 
Macedonia, and, as Perseus retired in alarm before him, he 
captured the city of Dium, which, however, he soon gave up 
again, as he found it difficult to provide supplies for his troops at 
such a distance from Thessaly ; and the summer having been 
spent in a variety of actions of no importance, the armies went 
into their respective winter quarters [b. c. 170]. 

In the meantime the Achseans, by the advice of Archon, had 
determined openly to assist the Romans, and ambassadors were 
sent to inform the consul of their intention just as he was aboat 
to cross the mountains into Macedonia. Thither they accom- 
panied him, but he, then, with many thanks, declined their offer, 
saying that, at present, he had no need of their services. The 
envoys then returned to their own country, with the exception af 
Polybius, who remained with the Romans. At the same time Appius 
Centho, who was con^manding in Epirus, requested the Achsana 
to send him 500 soldiers to assist him ; upon hearing of which 
Marcius immediately despatched Polybius to assure his country- 
men that no such reinforcement was needed. Whether he did 
this for regard of the Achteans or jealousy of Appius, does not 
appear certain ; at any rate Polybius went on his mission, and 
opposed the wishes of Appius, on the ground that the senate had 
stated that none of the allies of Rome should be forced to comply 
with the demands of its officers without the sanction of the state 
itself. A decree was therefore passed for acting according to the 
wishes of the consul, and Appius felt himself seriously aggrieved. 
Meanwhile Perseus had still been busy in trying to attach the 
Rhodians to his interests, but the multitude being in favour of 
the Romans, ambassadors were sent to the senate and to the 
consul, all of whom were favourably received. Marcius, indeed, 
told them that he wondered they did not interfere between the 
Macedonians and the Romans, thus, in all probability, to give a 
pretext to his country to attack the Rhodians after the Mace- 
donians had been reduced — a line of policy quite in accordance 
with his character, and one which was carried ont by events 
which occurred subsequently. The people, oveijoyed at the kind 
reception of their envoys, adopted the suggestion of Marcius, 
and undertook the mediation for peace by sending a message to 
each of the belligerent parties, to the effect that " The Rhodians 
could not longer stand by and sufier such a war to proceed, and 
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tbat whichever side refused to pat an end to it by equitable ne- 
gotiation, they would themselves consider what steps were to he 
taken to force them to treat." Such a message was not likely to 
be listened to by the Romans, and the Rhodian ambassadors left 
the senate-house in an angry spirit. The consequence of this 
was, that when Perseus, who had now effected an alliance with 
Gentius, by promising him 300 talents — only ten of which, 
however, he paid — sent to Rhodes to urge his claims still 
farther, the people at once agreed to an alliance with him, more 
especially as his fleet had lately met with great success against 
Eumenes on the coast of Asia, and had overthrown a large body 
of troops who were going to reinforce those who were already 
acting under his brother Attains, as auxiliaries to the Romans. 
During the progress of these events, Lucius Anicius, the prstor, 
entered Illyria, and in thirty days compelled Gentius to surrender 
himself and his kingdom, while Lucius ^milius Paulus arrived 
to succeed Marcius as commander of the forces in Macedonia. 

The new consul had already seen much service, and was distin- 
guished for his valour no less than for his prudence, so that his ar- 
rival filled his own side with confidence, and his adversaries with 
dismay, feelings which were in no way diminished by the result 
of afiairs in Illyria. The consul, after encountering many diffi- 
culties, occupied a post on the banks of the river Enlpeus, and 
P. Scipio Nasica, who commanded under him, succeeded in 
dislodging the Macedonian guard at Petra. Hereupon Perseus 
quitted his position and retreated to Pydna (now Kidros), closely 
followed by the consul, who found him drawn up on ground 
fiivourable for the manoeuvring of his phalanx, and in full order 
of battle. The force under Nasica had returned from Petra» and 
the hostile forces lay under arms during the night. An eclipse 
of the moon, which then occurred, caused great alarm among 
the Macedonians, but was explained to the Romans by one of 
their officers, who had science enough to account for the nature 
of the phenomenon. When morning broke the consul gave 
battle, and though, at first, the phalanx seemed likely to prove 
victorious, it was soon broken, and then all the hopes of the 
Macedonians were lost. They were utterly routed with the loss 
of 20,000 men, while 10,000 were taken prisoners, and the king 
fled from the field. The Romans lost, we are told, only 100 men; 
the whole of Macedonia submitted to them, and was hereafter 
reduced to the condition of a Roman province [b. c. 169]. 

Perseus himself shared a wretched fate, for after wandering 
about from place to place in a most forlorn condition, and pur- 
sued by his enemies wherever he went, he was, at last, forced to 
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give himself up to the codbuI, hy whom he waa oonyeyed to 
Rome, and was exhibited, according to custom, at the triumph of 
the conqueror. After this he was thrown into prison^ where be 
died, from despair at his own fallen fortunes, or by the cruel 
treatment of his captors. When the Macedonians heard of 
the death of their king, and the total overthrow of their forces, they 
perceived that all further attempt to make head against the 
power of Rome was useless, and they now received her com* 
mands with submission, and may henceforth be regarded aa an 
appanage of her extensive and still extending dominions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FROM THE CONQUEST OP MACEDONIA BY THE ROMANS TO 
THEIR FINAL SUBJUGATION OF GREECE. 

Afiain of Egypt— •loterference of Antiochos— Measures taken against him 
hf the Romans — Their operations in the islands and on the continent — 
Ciommotions in ^tolia — Conduct of JEmilins — Arrival of the Roman 
commissioners — Decree of the senate for the go?emment of Mace- 
donia — Its effects— Further proceedings of the oommissionen with the 
Acbmms — Their treatment by the Romans— EKtension of the Roman 
dominion over Epims — Destruction of seventy of its cities — History of 
Charops — ^Fresh measures of the Romans against the Achseans — Affairs 
of Athens and Oropus — Interference of the Achnans — ^Their quarrel with 
the Laoedssmonians — Meoalddas, Callicrates, and Diaus — ^Their em- 
bassy to Rome— Preparations for war — Revolt of Macedonia under 
Andriscns — Its sappression b? Q. Caacilius Metellos — Invasion of Laconia 
by the Achseans— Death of Menalcidas — Decree of the Romans about the 
Achflsan league— Resentment of its members, and their opposition to 
Borne — Abortive negotiations for peace — Rejection of fresh offers made 

5r Metellus — ^Warlike operations on both sides — Siege of Heraeleia — 
efeat of the Achsans at Scarphea — ^Death of Critolaus — Continuation 
of hostilities under Diseus — Progress of the Romans under Metellus — 
Their advance to Corinth — ^Tactics of Diaus — Arrival of Mummius — 
Siege of Corinth — ^Temporary success of the Achseans — ^Their sub- 
sequent overthrow — Mistakes committed by Di»us — His sutcids — De- 
sertion of Corinth — Its destruction by Mummius — ^Arrival of the Roman 
commtssioner^^Reduction of Greece to a Roman province — Laws esta- 
blished by the senate for its government — Its state under the Roman 
dominion — Struggles for freedom in the Mithridatic war — Arrival of L. 
Cornelius Sulla— Siege of Athens — Its defence by Aristion — Its capture 
— Proceedings of Sulla — Laws established by the Romans — Ultimate 
extinction of the liberties of the nation. 

During the war against Penens, hostilities of a serious nature 
bad occnrred in JEgy^t, in which Antiochus, king of Syria, had 
taken a prominent part ; and the result was. that after mach con- 
tention between the brothers, Ptolemy Philometor and Ptolemy 
Ph3nscon, a negotiation was effected by the good offices of their 
sister, Cleopatra, and it was agreed that they should both reign 
conjointly. Antiochus, who had favoured the claims of Ptolemy 
Philometor, professed himself dissatisfied with this arrangement, 
and declared that unless Pelusium and the surrounding terri- 
tory, together with the island of Cjrprus, were ceded to him, he 
would endeavour to take forcible possession of them. As this 
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demand was refused, the Ptolemies perceived that they most 
prepare for war, and they accordingly sent for aid to the Acbseaas, 
who were old allies of their family, and requested them to send 
1,000 foot and 200 horse, with Lycortas as commander-in-chief, 
and Polybius to lead the cavalry. The people were anxious to 
assist their friends in their necessities, but the grant was vehe- 
mently opposed by Callicrates and Diophanes, and although it 
was supported by Lycortas and Polybius, it was ultimately 
refused, on the ground that, as the war in Macedonia was still 
pending, the Achseans felt it necessary to keep their whole force 
unimpaired, in case it should be needed by the Romans. Being 
thus disappointed by the Achssans, the Ptolemies applied to the 
Romans, who had already sent one embassy to Antiochus, 
but without effect. They, therefore, seeing that the matter was 
urgent, now despatched Caius Popillius, who came up with the 
Syrian king as he was advancing upon Alexandria, and was 
already within four miles of the city. When he saw PopiUius, he 
offered him his hand ; but the envoy said that, before he could re- 
turn the greeting, Antiochus must read the decree of the senate. 
The king accordingly did so, and said he must take time to con- 
sider of it ; whereupon, Popillius drew a circle round him, with 
his ambassador's staff, and said he should not step out of that 
circle before he gave a decided answer. At length, after some 
hesitation, the Syrian monarch said he would comply with the 
wishes of the senate; and then Popillius immediately took his 
hand, and saluted him as a friend and an ally. 

The king then withdrew his troops from ^gypt; while the 
ambassadors, after visiting the Ptolemies, went to Cyprus, which 
was now in the hands of the Syrian commanders, who had by 
this time pretty nearly reduced it. The island was given up to 
the Romans ; and, at the same period, the Rhodians, in alarm on 
account of the manner in which their intervention for peace had 
been regarded by the senate [see p. 293], sent a message to 
Popillius, as he was passing near their island, beseeching him 
to come and visit them. This he was, with difficulty, persuaded 
to do ; but, on landing, gave them no encouragement to think 
that their late interference was either forgotten or forgiven. 
On the contrary, he animadverted severely upon their conduct, 
and advised them, if they wished to avoid its evil consequences, to 
inflict summary punishment upon those who had been the prime 
movers in the matter. Accordingly they passed sentence of death 
against all those who could be proved to have spoken in favour 
of Perseus or disparagingly of tJie Romans, and with the excep- 
tion of some few, who either made their escape or slew them- 
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selves, the decree was put into execution only a few hours after it 
was carried. Even after this the Romans were, with difficulty, 
led to pardon the Rhodians, although their envoys went into the 
senate house in mourning, and besought them, with tears and 
prayers, to adopt mild measures. They were answered " That it 
was fortunate that among them some real friends to Rome were 
known to exist, or else that their treatment would have been such 
as they deserved." They accepted this as a favourable answer to 
their supplications, voted 10,000 pieces of gold, in the form of a 
crown, to be presented to the senate, and sued to be admitted 
into alliance with Rome, although they had hitherto shunned 
anything like a league with her, on the ground that they would 
not be involved in her quarrels. More than a year passed before 
their request was granted, and, in the meantime, the Romans 
declared the independence of those Lycian and Carian cities 
which had been made over to them at the end of the war with 
Antiochtts. 

Meantime the army in Greece was not idle, for the prstor 
Anicius marched into and reduced several towns in Epirus, not- 
withstanding the heroic behaviour of their inhabitants, led by 
Cephalus, Antinoiis, and other men of note among them. Whilst 
these transactions were taking place, the proconsul was travelling 
through the country and visiting the most remarkable of its 
towns, in expectation of the arrival of the ten commissioners who 
had been appointed by the senate to assist him in the settlement 
of the newly-acquired province. As lie was retaming to meet 
them, a body of ^tolians came up to him, arrayed in deep 
mourning, and, amid tears and protestations, besought him to be- 
friend them against the cruelty of Lyciscus and Tisippus, two of 
the heads of the Roman party, who, they said, had obtained 500 
troops from Aulns Bsbius, a Roman officer, surrounded their 
assembly whilst sitting, murdered 550 of their principal citizens, 
banished the rest of those who were obnoxious to them, and 
divided their property among their own adherents, ^milius 
ordered them to follow him to Amphipolis, where, upon a fixed 
day, he was to meet the government commissioners. When the 
appointed hour arrived, the proconsul and the commissioners ap- 
peared in the public meeting-place of the city, and the former 
having mounted the tribunal, read out to the anxious multitude 
the decision of the Roman senate and people. Hiey had decreed, 
he said, that the Macedonians should be free and independent ; 
that they should hold and enjoy all their own cities, lands, laws, 
and immunities ; and that they should, as before, elect their own 
magistrates. They were to pay to the Romans half the tribute 
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they had heen aocastomed to give to their kings, bat in order to 
weaken their power the country was parcelled oat into fonr large 
divisionB, each division having its own magistrates and its own 
assemblies. No one division was in any way to interfere with 
the proceedings of another; neither was it to be lawfol for any 
one to marry or buy houses or lands out of his own canton. 
This step had the efiect of reducing Macedonia to a state of the 
utmost helplessness, inasmuch as she may now be regarded as 
separated into four distinct provinces, each of them powerless by 
itself against the Romans, and incapable, by the very terms of 
their constitution, of uniting for the purposes of aggressive war- 
fare. After having thus communicated the decision of the senate 
to the Macedonians, the proconsul called in the ^tolians. In 
considering their case he made no reference to anything except 
the question as to who were favourable, and who opposed, to the 
Romans, and, therefore, instead of punishing the murderers, he 
entirely acquitted them, and confirmed all their sentences of con* 
fiscation and banishment. The consequence of this iniquitous 
judgment was, that the flatterers and partisans of Rome got ever3r^ 
where the upper hand; all who were anxious to obtain rewards or 
advancement from the proconsul, such as Lyciscus, Charops, 
CaUicrates, and many others, went to him in Macedonia, and all 
those who were even suspected of being adverse to foreign 
domination, were seized and sent to Rome to answer the charges 
made against them before the senate. 

The commissioners havihg settled these matters, proceeded to 
examine the Achsans, and accused them of assisting Perseus 
with men and money. As they could not, however, substantiate 
the charge against them as a nation, they acted upon the advice 
of the traitor Callicrates, and said diat some of their chief men 
had maintained a correspondence with the Macedonians. Xenon, 
who had lately been commander-in*chief, and Was in high repnte 
amongst his countrymen, indignantly repudiated the insinuation 
on behalf of himself and his order, and added, that he and all 
who were suspected, were perfectly willing to answer any charge 
that might be brought against them, either there or at Rome. 
The commissioners took advantage of this declaration, and, ac- 
cording to the advice of CaUicrates, upwards of 1,000 individuals 
were sent to be examined by the senate, by which body they were 
put under arrest immediately npon their arrival, and ultimately 
banished, without a hearing, to various cities in Etruria. The 
Achaeans, npon this, sent two embassies to demand their restitu- 
tion, to the first of which the senate replied that they had passed 
sentence upon them as considering that their fellow-countrymen 
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hftd wished it; to the Becond, that they thought it conducive to 
the welfare of Achaia that they should still be detained* Constant 
applications were made upon the sulrject, but it was not until 
seventeen years had elapsed that the last 300 of them who sur- 
vived, and among them Polybius, were allowed to return home. 

Meanwhile the Macedonians were suffering much from the 
dictatorial commands of ^milins» who sent a great many of 
their leading men, with their families, to Italy. He then pub- 
lished a code of laws for the government of the province, and 
proceeded to extend the Roman dominions over Epirus, by a deed 
which, for its barbarity, exceeds, perhaps, any crime which even 
Rome ever committed in her ambition for universal empire^ The 
senate had resolved, although the Epirots had not taken any 
active part in favour of Perseus, to increase their own spoils and 
conquests by giving over their cities to pillage; and they in- 
structed .£milius to carry out the decree in any way that seemed 
best to him. He accordingly sent officers to each of the devoted 
cities, who said that they were come to withdraw the garrisons 
in order that Epirus might be as free as Macedonia was. At the 
sbme time they required that ten of the leading men from each 
town should go to the proconsul, and take with them all their 
gold and silver, as the Romans were obliged to have money in 
order to maintain the expenses of the province. 

A separate body of troops was then despatched to each city, 
which were admitted by the Roman officers there, and in the 
morning began a scene of plunder and devastation which baffles 
all description ; suffice it to say, that in that one day seventy 
cities were utterly ruined, their walls thrown down, and not an 
article of value left in them ; whilst upwards of 150,000 souls 
were sold into captivity ! This horrible act having been accom- 
plished [b. c. 1 67], the Roman generals quitted the scene of their 
atrocities, and set forth for Italy, leaving Charops as vicegerent 
in Epirus. This officer was ao sooner in power than he collected 
romid him a band of bravoes and ruffians, and committed the 
most outrageous cruelties, sparing neither age nor sex, in order 
to satisfy his avarice. He filled the country with rapine and 
bloodshed, seized the property of those whom he had slain, and 
threatened with banishment fldl who ventured to oppose his lust 
and cupidity. At length he arrived at the opulent city of 
Phoenice (now Sopoto), and chained its leading men with enmity 
to Rome, at the same time saying that he would accuse them 
for this before the senate, unless they would consent to give him 
a sum of money in order to forego the proceedings. Moreover, 
he prevailed upon the people, who were in alarm at his threats. 
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to pass sentence of death against certain of those whom he bad 
pointed out, and then hastened to Rome in order, as he imagined, 
to have his proceedings ratified by the senate. In this, however, 
he was mistsJien, as Emilias, alUiongh he had not acrapled to 
carry oat the most barbaroos measures openly, yet scorned ftilae 
accusations, and refused to admit Charops to an interview i he 
further prevailed upon the senate to announce to him its intention 
of withholding any opinion upon his conduct until they had sent 
commissioners to examine into the real state of the case. Charope, 
knowing the position he would be in if the transaction were 
brought forward in its true light, forged an account suited to his 
purpose, and was permitted by the senate to return. Fortunately, 
however, for the Epirots, his death at Brundusium^ the Italian 
port at which passengers for Greece embarked, prevented his 
further persecutions, while a similar event which occurred, at the 
same time, to Lyciscus [b.c. 159], set the iBtolians free from the 
tyranny under which they had suifered. 

Meantime the afiairs of the AcluDans had been occupying the 
attention of the Romans ; for about three years after the return 
of ^milius, viz.: b.c 164, C. Sulpicius Gallus was sent over 
with instructions to detach as many cities as he could from their 
league, and met with success in the ^tolian town of Pleuron 
and some others. While he was thus engaged, afiairs which 
occurred at Athens gave his countrymen a fresh opportunity of 
carrying out their designs upon Greece. ' The Athenians, who 
had been reduced to great poverty and distress by the Mace- 
donian war, made an irruption into, and plundered their subject 
city of Oropus [b. c. 156], the inhabitants of which immediately 
sent a complaint to Rome. The senate hereupon appointed the 
Sicyonians to act as arbiters of a fine to be imposed upon the 
aggressors, which they fixed at 600 talents, 500 of them being 
afterwards remitted upon the application of Diogenes, Cameiades, 
and Critolaiis. Even this, however, the Athenians did not pay, 
as they prevailed upon the Oropians to make up the quarrel and 
receive an Athenian garrison into the town, with the express 
proviso that it should immediately be withdrawn if it should 
commit the slightest violence. No long time elapsed before the 
soldiers acted in some manner which provoked the citizens, who 
thereupon demanded the withdrawal of the garrison, and upon 
the Athenians refusing to comply with this just demand, sayiog 
that they would punish the guilty parties, but not remove the 
innocent, the Oropians laid their grievances before the Achsans ; 
. but they, as they were friendly with Athens, were unwilling to 
act against her. Hereupon the Oropians applied to Menalddas, 
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the LacedflemoniED, who was now general of the leagae, and, by a 
bribe of ten talents, prevailed upon him to espouse their cause ; 
he» again, by offering half of this to Callicrates, secured his 
adherence, so that the Achseans were, by these two, induced to 
undertake the quarrel of the Oropians. Directly the Athenians 
heard of this they withdrew their garrison, and plundered the 
town of Oropus, while Menalcidas and Callicrates, who came up 
to prevent the spoliation, could do nothing but recommend an 
invasion of Attica. As this advice was rejected, the army was 
disbanded and matters remained as they were. Menalcidas, who 
had thus been of no service whatever to the Oropians, did not, on 
that account, hesitate to claim his ten talents, or to refuse his 
promised share of them to Callicrates. Hereupon the latter 
accused him before the assembly of having gone on a secret em- 
bassy to Rome against his own country, and would scarcely have 
escaped condemnation had it not been for the exertions of Diaeus, 
of Megalopolis, who succeeded him as general, and whose in- 
terest he secured by a bribe of three talents. Notwithstanding 
he was acquitted, whispers were stiU heard against him, and 
Difeus thought it prudent to divert further inquiry by bringing 
forward a topic >of more engrossing public interest, in reference 
to some border land lying between Laconia and Argolis, to which 
each laid claim on the ground of ancient tenure. The matter had 
lately been before the general assembly, which had pronounced in 
favour of Argolis, but the Lacedsmonians had appealed from this 
decision to that of the Romans, who said that the sentence of 
the assembly was binding in all matters except those of life and 
death. When Diseus reported the message to the meeting, the 
Lacedsmonians accused him of falsehood, and again appealed to 
Rome, upon which the Achsans reminded them that by the 
terms of the league no one of its component nations could treat 
without the sanction of the ijemainder. To this the Lace- 
daemonians replied that they would never submit to unjust 
decrees, and the altercation was so violent that the matter broke 
out into a war [b. c. 150]. 

As the Achseans were much the stronger of the two, their 
opponents soon began to show a desire to treat with Discus, who 
told them that he wished not to fight against Sparta, but only 
against those who disturbed her peace. Upon being asked who 
these were, he named twenty-four of the principal men, who 
immediately fled to Rome and wereiwndemned to death during 
their absence by their fellow-citizens. Hereupon Diseus and Cal- 
licrates were sent as ambassadors to Rome to explain matters ; 
but, the latter dying, on the way, the former proceeded alone ; 
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and, when he appeared before the senate, a most yiolent alterca- 
tion took place been him and Menalcidaa. whom, with the other 
Lacedaemonian exiles, he met there. The senate desired them 
to end their qnarrel ; and passed a decree for sending commis- 
sioners to decide between the claimants. Bat, in the meantime, 
DiiBus and Menalcidas hastened back, each to his own state, and 
said that the decision had been given in its favoar ; so that both 
deceived by their own envoys, and both actuated by the same 
hopes and the same fears, began to prepare for war. 

It was at this period that Quintus C^dlins MeteUos was sent 
from Rome, for the purpose of putting down Andriscus, a Mace- 
donian of low birth, who, asserting that he was the son of Perseus, 
had made an irruption into Thessaly, and the year before had 
defeated and slain Juventius Thalna in his attempt to enter Mace- 
donia. The consul now sent a message to the Achaeans, saying that 
he had been informed that it was their intention to invade Laconia, 
but advising them to refrain from doing so until the Roman com- 
missioners should arrive. His wishes, however, were made 
known too late, for the Achaeans had already entered Laconia 
and had fought and won a battle. Little doubt was entertained 
but that Damocrittts, who was their general, if he had pursued 
his advantage, might' have captured Sparta ; but he was content 
with this one victory ; and, after having committed a few plun* 
dering expeditions, he led his army home, and went into perpetual 
banishment, as he was totally unable to pay the fine of fifty talents 
(about £122,000 of our money), which had been imposed upon 
him for misconduct. Diaeus, who succeeded him, consented to an 
armistice, and endeavoured to bring over the cities by negociation ; 
but the truce was put an end to by the violence of Menalcidas. 
who, being the Laconian general, led his forces against and sur- 
prised the town of lasus, idthough it was subject to the Achaeans, 
an act for which his own countrymen were so indignant that, in 
despair of obtaining pardon, he put an end to his life by poison. 

Just after tranquillity was thus once more restored, the Roman 
commissioners arrived at Corinth, and made known the decree of 
the senate, which was to the effect that Lacedaemon, Corinth, Ar- 
gos, and Heracleia should no longer be regarded as belonging to 
the Achaean confederation, an announcement which so exasperated 
the multitude that they seized every Lacedaemonian upon whpm 
they could lay hands, since they considered this people as the 
cause of all their misfortunes. Certain it is that Rome acted in a 
most harsh and unjustifiable manner in thus dismembering a 
league, the leading state of which had often proved itself so firm 
and valuable an ally. There seems to be, indeed, some reason 
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for believing that the senate in a degree recognised the injustice 
of its own proceedings, for instead of taking the seizure of the 
Lacedflemonians as a pretext for farther severity, Sextus Jolios 
Cesar, a man of known jodgment and moderation, was sent to 
settle the matter as peaceably as possible. This mildness, how^ 
ever, was shown too late, for the people saw that they were to be 
made a sacrifice to Roman ambition, and as they had lately 
soffered some reverses the Achaeans thought it a favourable 
opportunity for making one more struggle for independence. 
Accordingly, when Julius addressed the congress, exhorting the 
people to forget what was passed, and to refrain from further 
outrage, the more violent would at once have ended the discus- 
sion, and assured him of their determination to withstand the 
commands of the senate. As it was, however, the more mode- 
rate party prevailed, and a meeting of the ambassadors, which the 
Lacedemonians were also invited to attend, was appointed at 
Tegea. Critolaus» a determined enemy to the Romans, had suc- 
ceeded Disus as general, and he used all his influence in pre- 
venting the delegates from attending the conference, to which 
nevertheless he went himself. When he arrived, he found only 
Julius and the Lacedemonian envoys present ; and as these were 
insufficient to form a quorum, the business was postponed till the 
next meeting of the Achean congress. Upon this, the Lacede- 
monians went home, and Julius returned to Rome full of anger 
with Critolaiis and his nation. During the ensuing winter, the 
general travelled from city to city, stirring up the people against 
the Romans, and added considerably to his popularity by direct- 
ing that all the debts contracted during the war with Lacedemon 
should be forthwith abolished. Metellus, who had by this time 
entirely overthrown Andriscus, and reduced Macedonia once 
more to perfect subjection, no sooner heard of the departure of 
Julius and the disturbed state of the Peloponnesus, than he imme- 
diately hastened to the scene of action, and sent messengers to 
the Acheans to announce to them once more the wishes of the 
senate, in precisely the same terms as they had heard them from 
Julius. Some few of the assembly seemed inclined to receive the 
message favourably, but the majority sided with Critolatis, who 
accused those who differed from him of treachery and cowardice, 
and ultimately succeeded in driving the envoys from the meeting- 
house, and carrying a vote for immediate war against the Lace- 
demonians, in which he was promised support by the Thebans 
and Chalcidians. Metellus, who was now advancing through 
Thessaly with his army, was anxious, as his time of command was 
nearly expiring, to have the credit of finishing the war before his 
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raccessor, Lacins MninmiaB, shoold arrire. He therefore once 
more sent to offer peace to the Achaeana, if they would aabmit to 
the terms proposed by the senate, insisting most particularly on 
the separation of Lacedaemon from the league. As his adversaries 
could not be brought so much as to listen to his message, he 
marched straight to Heradeia, which they were now besieging 
because it had refused to swear adherence to the confederation. 
Critolaiis, as soon as he heard of the approach of the Romans, 
exhibited the most unaccountable and puerile symptoms of fear ; 
retreated as hastily as possible through the pass of Thermopylse 
followed by the Romans, who overtook him near Scarph§a, a 
town among the eastern Locricins; a battle ensued, in which 
Critolaus was entirely defeated [b. c. 148], and his army routed ; 
while the general himself was never again seen, having, as it is 
supposed, perished while flying over the fens which surrounded 
the field of battle. Upon his death, Dieus once more returned to 
the command, in compliance with the custom among the Achseans, 
that if their general fell in action his predecessor should fill his 
place. 

Diaens was no sooner in office than he took the strongest 
measures for carrying on the war as efficiently as possible, by 
compelling the rich to contribute largely, and by pressing the 
slaves into military service; but these measures, although they 
may have been in some degree necessary, nevertheless made ail 
ranks of the people discontented, and they began to feel the most 
btttter pangs at the sufferings they were undergoing. This 
state of things induced so much despondency among the mem- 
bers of the league, that many of the inhabitants of Patre and 
of some few towns in Phocis, who had been defeated after 
the fight at Scarphea, slew themselves in despair, whilst others 
fled without knowing whither they were going, or delivered up 
their friends and companions to the Romans, by these means 
seeking pardon for themselves and begging in the most abject 
terms that the conquerors would not punish them for their 
offencro. 

After these transactions, Metellus advanced towards Thebes, as 
she had assisted the Achseans at Heracleia and various other 
places ; but when the inhabitants quitted the city at his approach, 
he forbade his soldiers to commit any violence either to person or 
property. He then marched to Megara, where the gates were 
opened to him, and thence proceeded onward to Corinth, where 
Diseus had shut himself up. Meanwhile, while Metellus was 
still in hopes of bringing matters to a successful issue, Mummius 
arrived with a powerful army, and having sent Metellus back to 
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Macedonia, immediately coromeDced preparations for the eiege of 
the city. The besiegers, confident in their strength, at first car- 
ried on their operations without sufficient caution, so that the 
Achnans made a sally and killed and wounded some few troops at 
their outposts. Encouraged by this success, they came out and 
gave battle: but although the foot soldiers fought with great 
bravery (for the cavalry had very soon been routed) force of 
numbers soon decided the day, and the whole of the Achaean 
army was routed [b.Ci 147], and betook itself to a precipitons 
flight towards the city. Haid Diaeus even now returned and col- 
lected the scattered remnants of his army, and strengthened him- 
self as much as possible in Corinth, he might probably have ob- 
tained terms of some kind or other from the Roman commander, 
who was just as anxious as his predecessor had been to enjoy the 
glory of bringing the war to a conclusion ; instead of this, how 
ever, he fled to Megalopolis, where he is said to have killed his 
wife, in order that she might not fall into captivity, and put an 
end to his own life by poison. 

The Acheeans, thus bereft of their leader, and reduced by so 
many reverses to the utmost despair, slunk away secretly by 
night, as also did the Corinthians, leaving their city a prey to the 
conquerors. For two days Muromius would not enter the city, 
although the gates were left wide open, because he feared an 
ambuscade; but on the third, sending forth a reconnoitering 
party who found it totally deserted, he rushed in with his troops, 
put to the sword every man whom he found there, sold the 
women and children into slavery, collected all the works of art 
with which the city abounded for shipment to Rome, and after 
having pillaged it of its treasures he set fire to it in all directions, 
so that it was speedily reduced to a heap of ashes. When he sent 
to inform the senate of what he had done, they decreed that ten 
commissioners should go to the consul to aid him in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Greece ; and the time which elapsed between 
the destruction of Corinth and their arrival he spent in disarming the 
inhabitants and throwing down the walls of every city which had 
sided with the Acheans. By this time the commissioners arrived, 
and declared that henceforth democracies should be established 
in all the states, and the magistrates should be chosen according 
to the amount of their property. They also for the present for- 
bad that any one should purchase lands out of his own state, and 
interdicted the holding of national assemblies, but these two last 
decrees were soon afterwards rescinded. Thessaly and Epirus 
were included in the province of Macedonia, and the rest of 
Greece was, from the name of that people, who were the last to 
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and a persoDal friend of Flaminius, having prevailed upon hi^ 
coantrytnen to revolt from the league, went in person to Rome, 
and induced Piaminins, who was just starting on an embassy to 
Prusias> king of Bithynia, to accompany him to Naupactus, and 
there to summon a meeting of the Acfaaeans; but Philopoemen, 
well knowing that Flaminius was not accredited to the Achseans, 
sent word that if be would state the substance of his instructions, 
an assembly should be called, but if he refused, that no hearing 
would be granted to him; whereupon the Roman went on his 
journey, and left Deinocrates to manage his own affiairs. 

War soon broke out between the Achieans and the Messenians^ 
and the former were successful in every action, till a sad and un- 
expected event threw a temporary gloom over the whole of the 
league. Philopoemen, while he was passing through a defile with 
a select body of Achsean cavalry, together with some light-armed 
Thracians and Cretans, was suddenly surprised and set upon by a 
body of the enemy. It is generally supposed that he could have 
escaped, but he preferred remaining in order, if possible, to 
secure the retreat of his companions, when his horse fell with 
him, and being now seventy years of age, and weak from a recent 
illness, he was unable to recover himself, and he lay stunned upon 
the ground, till some of the Messenians came up and conveyed 
him to the city. The report of Philopoemen's capture was, at 
first, treated as absurd, but when it was confirmed, the multitude 
thronged to the city walls in breathless anxiety to see their great 
opponent brought in. So great was the crowd that the gates 
could scarcely be opened; a general cry then arose that he 
should be taken to the theatre for the people to gaze upon. The 
magistrates were obliged to assent, but only kept him there a very 
short time, as they feared his great age and noble exploits might 
induce the people to demand his liberation. They then assembled 
to deliberate on what should be done with him, and it was deter* 
mined that, as it was night, he should be placed in a huge stone 
treasure-chamber, the entrance of which was closed by a piece of 
rock of enormous weight, so that there might be no chance of 
his escaping. In the morning, although the people in general 
seemed inclined to mercy, it was resolved by the authors of the 
revolt (who were now in chief authority), that their prisoner 
should be immediately put to death. A cup of poison was ac- 
cordingly sent to his prison, and being assured by the messenger 
who brought it, that Lycortas and the cavalry had escaped safely 
to Megalopolis, he drank it off with the utmost calmness, and 
expired, in the seventieth year of his age [b.c. 183]. Thus 
perished the last great man whom Greece produced, in the same 
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year as his two renowned contemporaries, Hannibal and Scipio. 
His bodj was burned with great pomp, and the arn containing 
his ashes was carried by Poiybias, the hiistorian. His remains 
were interred at Megalopolis, and, in most of the cities of the 
Ach«an league, statues were erected to his memory. After his 
death, Lycortas prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, and 
reduced the Messenians to such straits that they were obliged to 
surrender at discretion, and their citadel was occupied by the 
enemy. Meanwhile, a meeting was held at Megolopolis, to 
decide upon what should be done with them, and as the authors 
of the revolt and the murderers of Philopoemen had been already 
given up, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, it was 
resolved that the latter should put themselves to death, which 
having been done, the Messenians were once more re-admitted 
into alliance with the Achieans. 

About this* time the ambassadors returned from Rome with the 
answer of the senate about Lacedsmon, which was received at a 
meeting summoned by Lycortas, at Sicyon. The present rulers 
of Sparta now sent deputies to the congress, signifying their 
desire of amity with the Achaeans, and denouncing certain 
measures which had been planned by the returned exiles against 
their restorers. Lycortas advised his countrymen to accept the 
proflFered friendship of the Spartans, and to punish the exilet 
who had behaved so ungratefully ; but Diophanes replied, that it 
was only a few of the exiles that had shown any opposition to the 
Acheans, and that it was not fair to punish them all for the 
faults of a small fection. As this, upon investigation, appeared 
to be the case, only the guilty were once more banished, and 
Laqediemon was again received into full friendship and alliance 
with the Achflsans, and, in accordance with a custom common 
on such occasions, a column, with an inscription, was set up in 
commemoration of the event. 

Meantime Philip was watching the course of events, in order, 
if possible, to counteract the growing influence of the Romans, 
as he had not yet forgiven the interference of Acilius, the consul, 
at the siege of Lamia [see p. 272]. It was not long before 
events occurred which gave him an opportunity of coming to a 
rupture, especially as the Romans were well aware of his hostile 
feelings, and were equally anxious, with himself, to bring matters 
to an issue. First, the Perrhaebeans and Thessalians complained 
of his holding certain of their towns ; next, Eumenes remonstrated 
against his occupation of some cities in Thrace, and especially of 
iEnus and Maronea. The Romans required him to give up this 
latter place ; and Philip, as he could not yet attack the Romans 
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themselves, reDted his ill-will on the nnfortonate inhabitants* 
He ordered his officer, who was resident in the town, to destroy 
all people of conseqaence who were fevourahle to the Romans, 
and, at the same time, to admit a body of Thracians, who,entering 
the city by night, committed a most frightful massacre of all who 
were suspected of being opposed to bim» 

When the Romans sent to inquire into the circumstances, 
Philip said that the slaughter had been caused by a civil sedi- 
tion; but the envoys replied, that they were well informed aa 
to the authors of it, and insisted that the two officers who had 
been Philip's chief agents, should go to Rome to account for 
the circumstances before the senate. Philip sent one of them, 
but ordered his attendant to poison him on the road, in order 
to prevent his revealing more than was convenient; and, at 
the same time, he employed himself in making active prepara« 
tions for war. Nevertheless, he sent his younger son Demetrius* 
who had been taken as a hostage by the Romans at the conclu* 
sion of the peace, but had since been dismissed by them, to 
plead his cause before the senate. This youthful prince, who 
was in high favour with that body, succeeded in persuading the 
Romans to accept Philip's excuses; but the anti -Macedonian 
party, who were strong in the senate, finding that they could not 
induce a war, endeavoured to sow dissension among the Mace- 
donians themselves, by urging Demetrius to aspire to the king- 
dom, to the exclusion of his elder brother, Perseus. Upon his 
return, he was exceedingly well received by bis countrymen, who 
were favourable to the Roman alliance ; but his father and brother, 
who had no doubt been made aware of what had happened at 
Rome began to entertain jealousy and distrust of him. 

Meantime Philip became suspicious of all his countrymen, and 
his conduct towards them was most tyrannical : he removed the 
principal inhabitants from all the sea-port towns, and filled them 
with Thracians ; put to death or imprisoned the families and de- 
scendants of those whom he had slain for political offences, and 
was completing the catalogue of bis crimes by considering which 
of his two sons he should destroy, as he suspected them both of 
plotting against him, and yet would not kill them both, because* 
although his mind was racked by suspicion and terror, yet he was 
unwilling to let the monarchy fall into other hands. On the 
whole the king was more favourably inclined towards Perseus, as 
he knew Demetrius to be so highly esteemed by the Romans; 
and the latter, perceiving that this was the case, while his father 
and brother were absent on a military expedition, meditated a 
plan for going to Rome. He was, however, betrayed by one cf 
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his servants, and letters arriving, at the same time, from Rome 
(professedly from Flaminias), in reference to conversations held 
with Demetrius ahoat his ultimate possession of the Macedonian 
crown, his father thought that he had sufficient proof against 
him to warrant his destruction ; but, beiug afraid of putting him 
to death openly, on account of his great popularity, he had him 
secretly poisoned [b. c. 181]. 

Remorse for his crimes soon began to haunt Philip, and his 
misery was increased by the discovery that the letters which pur- 
ported to have come from Flaminius, and had caused the death 
of Demetrius, were, in reality, a forgery, and had been procured 
by Perseus, who. now that his brother was dead, behaved with 
the greatest contumacy towards his father, and assumed almost 
regal authority. He was, however, too powerful to be injured by 
his enemies, although the king himself endeavoured to change 
the succession, and to procure the crown for Antigonus. In the 
midst of all these cabals, Philip himself was carried off by a 
disease caused by the agony of his mind [e. c. 180], and one of 
the first acts of Perseus, who succeeded to the throne without 
opposition, was to have Antigonus murdered. 

At the time of Philip's death a war was going on between the 
Thracians and the Bastame, a barbarous, but powerful nation 
from beyond the Danube, whom he had induced to march south- 
wards to attack his ancient enemies, the Dardanians. They 
were at first successful, but were ultimately repulsed, and retired 
home with ipreat loss. Perseus was exceedingly popular on 
account of his aflbbility, the dignity of his manners, and his 
temperance ; and upon mounting the throne he ingratiated him- 
self still further with his subjects, by liberating the state prisoners* 
cancelling all debts due to the public treasury, and refilling all 
those who were in exile as bankrupts or political offenders. In 
order to strengthen himself abroad he sent an embassy to Rome 
with assurances of friendship, which were favourably received, 
and he was in so independent a position that many of the states 
of Greece voluntarily sought his alliance, and the first four years 
of his reign passed over undisturbed, either by internal or ex- 
ternal disorders. In the fifth year, the Dolopians revolted, and 
the king, having soon subdued them, went to Delphi to consult 
the oracle upon various matters; he then sent ambassadors to 
the several states which had been at enmity with his father, 
expressing a hope that all their differences were now forgotten. 
He also sent a special message of good-will to the Achsans, and 
gave up their run-away slaves, several of whom had taken refuge 
in Macedonia, upon which they snnmioned an assembly to decide 
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upon what answer they should return to him. One of the 
principal leaders and busiest orators among the Achaeans at this 
time, was Callicrates, who was warmly attached to the Romans, 
and ever since the settlement of affairs at Sparta, had been con- 
tinually urging them to require his countrymen to restore the 
Lacedemonian exiles. In this he was opposed by Lycortas, who 
succeeded in inducing the people to adopt his views, and to vote 
an embassy to Rome, in order to lay them before the senate. 
Unfortunately, Callicrates was chosen as one of the envoys, and, 
instead of acting upon the instructions of Lycortas, he took 
every opportunity of recommending his own line of policy, and 
kept reminding them how the Achsans had promised to restore 
the Lacedaemonian exiles ; whereas now, he said, they had just 
passed a decree against doing so. The senate readily seized 
upon this as an excuse for its interference, and letters were sent 
to the Achseans to enforce the restoration of the exiles ; whilst 
the Athenians, Boeotians, and Acamanians were told to use their 
utmost endeavours to induce them to effect it. Callicrates, after 
having practised this deceit, returned, and openly headed the 
party devoted to the Roman interests, and, as he seemed in high 
favour with the 'senate, those of the Achieans who thought that 
alliance with Rome was advantageous to them, procured his 
election as general ; after which he restored the Messenian and 
Lacedemonian exiles, and pursued, in all cases, such a line of 
policy as he deemed best suited to the wishes and views of the 
Romans. 

Accordingly, when the friendly communications of Perseus 
were made known to the assembly, Callicrates attacked them 
vehemently, and expressed his opinion that a war would before 
long break out between Rome and Macedonia, and urged that in 
that case it would be much better to have the former for an ally 
than the latter. When he had ceased speaking, his statements 
in reference to the Romans and Perseus were all questioned by 
Archon, who also affirmed that there was not the slightest reason 
why his countrymen should persist in the enmity which they 
had formerly entertained against Philip, to whom the present 
king was totally different, both in character and feelings. They 
need not, he urged, break with Rome because they accepted the 
friendship of Macedonia, and as for war, it would be time 
enough to decide which side to take when hostilities should com- 
mence. After much discussion the debate was adjourned; but it 
appears that the friends of Rome were the stronger party, for 
vhen a fresh embassy came soon after from Perseus, it was sent 
back without an audience. At the same time the Romans were 
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occupied in quelling diaturbaDcea ynhlch had broken oat in 
JEtolia between the richer and poorer clasaea, and the oppreaaion 
of the latter by the former on account of their debta. Both aidea 
had aent their adyocatea to Ronae, when the following events 
occurred, which put an end to all chance of an amicable arrange* 
ment of their diaputea. The political exilea of the town of 
Hypata, in Tbesaaly, had been invited to return under a promiae 
from the atate of immunity for all that had paaaed ; they accepted 
the offer, but had no aooner entered the city gates than they were 
eurrounded, and eighty of the principal of them murdered on the 
apot. The angry paaaiona of all were equally excited by thia 
outrage, and war broke out with more than ordinary violence 
throughout Theaaaly. The Romana in vain endeavoured to 
reconcile the belligerenta, who, in the following year [b. c. 173], 
aent their respective deputiea to excuae their conduct to Mar* 
oellua, the Roman commiaaioner, who waa now at Delphi ; by 
him they were induced to become reconciled, and hoatagea given 
by either aide were placed for aafe cuatody at Corinth, while 
aimilar disputes, arising from similar cauaea, in j£tolia and 
Perrhebia, were settled in the aame manner by Appiua Claudius 
Centho, another of the Roman commisaionera in Greece. Mar- 
cellna having effected hia object went into the Peloponneaua. 
and there ahowed the real hostility of hia government to the 
Macedonians by the praises which he bestowed on the Achsans 
for passing a decree excluding them from their territoriea. At 
the same time Eumenea went to Rome, and declared that Peraeua 
was daily increasing his forces, and that he waa only waiting till 
he acquired aufficient strength to commence hia aggreasions ; a 
atatement which aeemed to be confirmed by the Macedonian 
envoy, who informed the aenate that hia maater waa not only 
able but prepared to defend bimaelf in caae of need. 

Perseus now stood ready for war, but before commencing it 
he determined to destroy Eumenes, and for that purpose he aent 
aome hired aaaaaaina to Delphi, through which the Pergamenian 
king waa to paaa on hia return from Rome ; here they aet npon 
him with atones, and left him for dead. He waa, however, only 
aeverely wounded and stunned, and, with a pretty certain gueas 
at their employer, he embarked for Corinth, whence, after a long 
voyage, he reached hia own country, once more reatored to health 
and strength. War was now formally declared [b.g. 172]; 
levies proceeded briskly at Rome under the conaul Publiua Lici- 
nius, and commissioners were sent throughout Greece exhorting 
the friends of Rome to remain faithful to her. Meantime Per- 
seus became alarmed, and treated with Quintns Marcioa, the 
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chief of the commissioners, for peace. This the Roman was 
inclined to grant, as his own state was not quite ready for war, 
and he therefore agreed to a truce, while ambassadors from Per- 
seus should go and lay their proposals before the senate. While 
they were gone the affairs of the Boeotians began to occupy 
public attention, on account of their declaring that they were 
ready to form a new alliance with Perseus, and a struggle took 
place in the country between his adherents and those of the 
Romans, which ended in the banishment of many of the latter. 
When the commissioners arrived in the country, the exiles 
hastened to them and accused Ismenias, a leading man of the 
adverse party, of having forced the towns against their will into 
their present plan of action. Marcius said he would soon try 
whether this were really so, for that he would allow them to do 
exactly as they liked ; whereupon many of them sent ambassadors 
to him submitting themselves to his good pleasure, and among 
them was Ismenias from Thebes, who came to announce to him 
the adherence of all Boeotia, a proceeding which made the Mace- 
donian party so angry that they attempted to stone him, and it 
was with great difficulty that he escaped with his life. Party 
spirit was now very high at Thebes and constant wranglingt 
took place there, and at Coroneia and Haliartus. In the first- 
named place the leaders of the two sides were Ismenias and 
Neon, the former of whom during the disputes was thrown into 
prison, where he died, while the latter succeeded in escaping to 
Macedonia, and the unanimity of the Boeotian cities was hence* 
forth entirely destroyed, as each deemed itself at liberty to join 
either the Romans or the Macedonians according to its own 
pleasure. Meantime the rival powers lost no opportunity of 
extending their influence as widely as possible, and events 
occurred between the Lycians and Rhodians which gave the 
Romans fresh means of acquiring power in consequence of the 
following circumstances. It may be remembered, that at the 
conclusion of the war with Antiochus, the Romans had given 
Caria and Lycia to the Rhodians ; but the Ilians^ who occupied 
the site of ancient Ilium, or Troy, upon the arrival of the Roman 
commissioners, begged them to procure the freedom of Lycia, 
and they urged their claim on the ground that they were sprung 
from the ancient Trojans (from whom the Romans themselves 
boasted that they were descended through ^neas), although in 
reality they were only an iEolian colony who had settled in the 
plain of Troy. The Romans were ready to grant their request, 
but still did not venture to do so openly for fear of losing the 
valuable support of the Rhodians ; nevertheless the Lycians un- 
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derstood their drift well enough to perceive that they might rely 
on them in case of need, and their ambassadors at the next con- 
ference began to speak of an alliance. The Rhodian minister 
upon this declared that his commonwealth would hear of nothing 
less than continued submission, upon which the Lycians said that 
they would suffer the utmost rather than remain any longer a 
subject state. War, therefore, was commenced, and the Lycians 
were soon worsted; but when envoys came from Rome and 
remonstrated in the name of the senate with the Rhodians, they 
determined to renew the contest. The Rhodians now began to 
Suspect that the Romans wished them to waste their time and 
money in war, on account of a certain degree of jealousy and 
distrust of their wealth and power which they supposed to have 
been excited against, them by the following circumstances: — 
When Perseus bad mounted the throne he married the daughter 
of Seleucus, king of Syria, the son and successor of Antiochus, 
and the Rhodians had sent a large number of ships to escort the 
bride into Macedonia. This courtesy had been acknowledged by 
Perseus by costly presents made to the commanders and crews of 
these vessels, and a supply of timber for ship building, which he 
sent to their state. Whatever feelings of alarm existed in the 
tninds of the Romans on account of these friendly relations be- 
tween Rhodes and Macedonia, they disguised them for the 
present, and the Rhodians sent an embassy to Rome to inform 
the senate that they had been deceived by the Lycians, and thus, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the Macedonian war, 
matters were suffered to remain in statu quo with regard to 
Lycia, while the Rhodians refitted forty of their ships to assist 
the Romans, who, however, ordered their admiral to refuse their 
proffered aid on the ground of its not being required. Meantime 
Perseus endeavoured but unsuccessfully to induce them to espouse 
his cause, and made overtures to the Boeotians of Thebes, Ha- 
liartus, and Coroneia. From the first of these cities his ambas- 
sadors were repulsed, but were gladly received by the other two, 
who asked him to send them succours against those states which 
were attached to the Roman interests. Perseus, however, said 
that he could not accede to their wishes in this respect on 
account of his truce with the Romans, but at the same time he 
advised them to be on their guard against the Thebans, and to 
act in such a way as should give no. excuse to their enemies to 
attack them. It may be recollected that when the truce was 
granted by Marcius [see p. 286], ambassadors were despatched to 
the senate ; but when a fresh embassy went to demand its exten- 
sion, they were not only coldly received by that body (which had 
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doubtless learned how well many of the Greek cities stood 
affected towards them), hot were ordered to leave Italy in thirty 
days, and an army, ander P. Licinius, was forthwith embarked 
for Macedonia [b.c. 172]. Upon hearing of these movements 
Perseos saw that all hope of peace was at an end, and he coU 
lected his forces, which were well supplied with stores and 
ammunition, and in a high state of discipline, and advanced into 
Thessaly to commence the campaign there. After capturing some 
towns he encamped at the foot of Mount Ossa, near the opening 
of the vale of Tempe, and kept sending out small bodies of 
troops to harass and plunder those cities and territories which 
were known to be friendly to the Romans. 

By this time Licinius had landed his troops and hastened 
through Epirns and Athamania to oppose the enemy, and as his 
line of march was very difficult, there is 'little doubt that if 
Perseus had attacked hira he would have been forced to retreat. 
As it was, however, the Macedonian king foolishly suffered the 
consul to pass on unopposed till he reached Larissa, where he 
was joined by Eumenes with 4,000 foot and 1,000 horse, and 
was also met by a considerable body of his Greek aUies. The 
first manoeuvre of Perseus was to send off a detachment to ravage 
the lands round Phene, in the hope that Licinius would quit his 
camp to protect them. As he did not do this, the Macedonians 
thought he was deficient either in strength or in courage, and 
advanced up to the hostile intrenchment in order to provoke the 
Romans to battle. The event justified the opinion of Perseus, 
for an action took place in which the consul was completely 
routed, and if the Macedonians had followed up their advantage, 
there is every reason to believe that his retreat would have been 
entirely cut off; but they delayed to plunder the camp, and the 
Romans were enabled to draw off their forces by night, and 
occupied a safe position on the further side of the river Pengus. 
As Perseus had gained a victory, he was advised to make an 
honourable peace, but the embassy which he sent to Rome for 
the purpose of negotiating it was informed by the senate that it 
would not be acceded to unless Perseus would surrender half his 
kingdom. The king, enraged at this insolent demand, at first 
resolved to treat no more, but afterwards considering the strength 
of the enemy and the likelihood of his success, offered them most 
advantageous terms, which, however, they continued to reject, 
being resolved upon nothing less than the total subjugation of 
Macedonia. War was therdTore continued, and Haliartus, after 
a stout resistance, was captured and ransacked by the pnetor, 
Caius Lucretius, who then proceeded to Thebes, which submitted 

o 
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at his approach, and was given up by him to the exiles and his 
own friends, while those who were favourable to Perseus were 
deprived of their property, and sold as slaves. Meantime the 
Macedonians made an unsuccessful attempt to fire the Roman 
cunp and surprise their outposts, but being repulsed with some 
loss, the king led his troops into winter-quarters in bis own 
country, while the Romans retired into Boeotia. 

During the next year [b.c. 171] the Roman commanders exer- 
cised their authority in a more arbitrary manner than ever, and 
caused many towns to join the Macedonians. The prstor Lucre- 
tius returned home, and was succeeded by Hortensius, who 
imitated the tyrannical conduct of his predecessor, and sent to 
Abdera, a city of Thrace, commanding the citizens to supply him 
with an immense quantity of com. They did not absolutely 
refuse compliance with his demand, but asked for time to com- 
municate with Aulus 41ostilius, the consul, and with the senate ; 
but the pnetor, instead of granting them what they desired, 
besieged and captured the city, beheaded the principal inha- 
bitants, and sold the rest into slavery. The senate, however, 
upon hearing of these proceedings, ordered those who had been 
taken captives to be liberated, and gave an audience to Miction, 
the CheJcidian envoy, and one of the leading men, who, 
although he was tot^y disabled in his limbs, went to Rome, 
and was carried into the senate-house on a litter on purpose to 
complain of the conduct of the Roman commanders. He de- 
clared that even those cities which were favourable to the 
Romans were compelled to shut their gates against Lucretius and 
Hortensius, inasmuch as they committed such outrages when 
once admitted, that it was impossible to tolerate their presence. 
His own state, he said, had been ravaged by them, and the 
temples plundered, while immense spoils had been carried off, as 
if An>m a hostile country, and some of the inhabitants had been 
even sold into slavery to satisfy the avarice and rapacity of the 
consul and the pnetors. Upon hearing this, the senate sent to 
Hortensius, commanding him to mtke reparation for all the 
injuries he had inflicted; and Lucretius was cited before a meet- 
ing of the plebs, or commonalty, and heavily fined for his mis- 
conduct. Other states were equally oppressed by the Romans, 
but yet this did not prevent their friends from advancing their 
interests, even against those of their own countrymen. Thus, 
for instance, iEtolia was induced to declare in their favour by 
Lydacus, who procured the banishment of Eupolemus and others, 
who were favourable to Macedonia. Epirus was brought over to 
them by Charops, who worked the ruin of Antinoiis and Cephalns, 
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its most eminent men, and there was scarcely a commonwealth in 
which there did not exist a party which was seeking its own 
aggrandizement by favouring and flattering, either secretly or 
openly, that nation whose real end and aim was the atter 
extinction of the power and liberties of Greece. With this object 
in view Hostilias set oat from Thessaly [b. c* 170], while Cains 
Pdpillius and Cnseus Octavius went through the various states 
announcing that " The senate had decreed tibat none of the allies 
need furnish supplies to the Roman officers, unless express com- 
mand had been sent to them from Rome to do so." At length 
they reached iEtolia for the purpose of taking hostages for its 
good behaviour, and were persuaded by Lyciscns and Thoas to 
fix upon Archidamns and Pantaleon, two noted patriots, who were 
very obnoxious to themselves, but who possessed considerable in- 
fluence with the people. The latter, however, succeeded in ob- 
taining a public audience, at which he bitterly inveighed against 
both the betrayers, as he justly termed them, of his country, and 
more especially pointed out the baseness of Thoas, who, as he 
observed, was the first to kindle the war of Antiochus with that 
people, whom he now so servilely flattered; besides which, he 
said, that Thoas was not only a traitor to his country, but also a 
personal ingrate, as it was to himself and Nicander that he 
owed his liberty ; he having been amongst those who were given 
up to the Romans at the end of the iBto&an war [see p. 276]. The 
people, indignant with Thoas, began to hoot and pelt him, upon 
which the Roman ambassadors withdrew from the assembly 
without any further reference to the hostages. They then went 
into Acamania, and were advised by some of their friends to 
place garrisons in such towns as were attached to the Macedonian 
interests, but, as much opposition was made to this plan, they 
thought it most prudent not to carry it out, and returned to Hosti- 
lius, at Larissa. The Achsans now began seriously to consider 
which side they should join. Lycortas was still in favour of 
neutrality, but yet advised his countrymen not to display any oppo- 
sition to the Romans, while Apollonidas maintained that they 
should be checked in every possible way, and Archon said, that the 
best course was to avoid, to the utmost, ofiending them, but still 
to resist any injuries or insults which might be offbred. This last 
opinion met with most supporters, and Archon was elected head 
of the government, while Polybius was appointed to the command 
of the cavalry. During the winter Perseus attacked the Illyrians 
in the hopes of compelling Gentius, their reigning prince, to join 
with him in this war against the Romans, but this he entirely 
declined to do. on account, as he affirmed, of his poverty. 

o2 
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When spring came, Qaintos Marcios, the new consol, arrived 
to take the command of the Roman forces, and soon brought the 
army, which had been rendered inefficient by the licentiousness 
and want of discipline sanctioned by Hostilius, into the highest 
state of obedience and order. He marched over the passes into 
Macedonia, and, as Perseus retired in alarm before him, he 
captured the city of Dium, which, however, he soon gave up 
again, as he found it difficult to provide supplies for his troops at 
such a distance from Thessaly; and the summer having been 
spent in a variety of actions of no importance, the armies went 
into their respective winter quarters [b. c. 170]. 

In the meantime the Aclusans, by the advice of Archon, had 
determined openly to assist the Romans, and ambassadors were 
sent to inform the consul of their intention just as he was about 
to cross the mountains into Macedonia. Thither they accom- 
panied him, but he. then, with many thanks, declined their offer, 
saying that, at present, he had no need of their services. The 
envoys then returned to their own country, with the exception of 
Polybius.who remained with the Romans. At the same time Appius 
Centho, who was commanding in Epirus, requested the Acheans 
to send him 500 soldiers to assist him ; npon hearing of which 
Marcius immediately despatched Polybius to assure his country- 
men that no such reinforcement was needed. Whether he did 
this for regard of the Achacans or jealousy of Appius, does not 
appear certain ; at any rate Polybius went on his mission, and 
opposed the wishes of Appius, on the groand that the senate had 
stated that none of the allies of Rome should be forced to comply 
with the demands of its officers without the sanction of the state 
itself. A decree was therefore passed for acting according to the 
wishes of the consul, and Appius felt himself seriously aggrieved. 
Meanwhile Perseus had still been busy in trying to attach the 
Rhodians to his interests, but the multitude being in favour of 
the Romans, ambassadors were sent to the senate and to the 
consul, all of whom were favourably received. Marcius, indeed, 
told them that he wondered they did not interfere between the 
Macedonians and the Romans, thus, in all probability, to give a 
pretext to his country to attack the Rhodians after the Mace- 
donians had been reduced — a line of policy quite in accordance 
with his character, and one which was carried out by events 
which occurred subsequently. The people, overjoyed at the kind 
reception of their envoys, adopted the suggestion of Marcius, 
and undertook the mediation for peace by sending a message to 
each of the belligerent parties, to the effect that " The Rhodians 
could not longer stand by and suffer such a war to proceed, and 
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that whichever side refused to pat an. end to it by equitable ne- 
gotiation* they would themselves consider what steps were to be 
taken to force them to treat." Such a message was not likely to 
be listened to by the Romans, and the Rhodian ambassadors left 
the senate-house in an angry spirit. The consequence of this 
was, that when Perseus, who bad now effected an alliance with 
Gentius, by promising him 300 talents — only ten of which, 
however, he paid — sent to Rhodes to urge his claims still 
further, the people at once agreed to an alliance with him, more 
especially as his fleet had lately met with great success againat 
Eumenes on the coast of Asia, and had overthrown a large body 
of troops who were going to reinforce those who were already 
acting under his brother Attains, as auxiliaries to the Romans. 
During the progress of these events, Lucius Anicius, the praetor, 
entered Illyria. and in thirty days compelled Gentius to surrender 
himself and his kingdom, while Lucius ^milius Paulus arrived 
to succeed Marcius as commander of the forces in Macedonia. 

The new consul had already seen much service, and was distin- 
guished for his valour no less than for his prudence, so that his ar- 
rival filled his own side with confidence, and his adversaries with 
dismay, feelings which were in no way diminished by the result 
of afiairs in Illjrria. The consul, after encountering many diffi- 
culties, occupied a post on the banks of the river Enlpeus, and 
P. Scipio Nasica, who commanded under him, succeeded in 
dislodging the Macedonian guard at Petra. Hereupon Perseus 
quitted his position and retreated to Pydna (now Kidros), closely 
followed by the consul, who found him drawn up on ground 
favourable for the manoeuvring of his phalanx, and in full order 
of battle. The force under Nasica had returned from Petra, and 
the hostile forces lay under arms during the night. An eclipse 
of the moon, which then occurred, caused great alarm amon^ 
the Macedonians, but was explained to the Romans by one of 
their officers, who had science enough to account for the nature 
of the phenomenon. When morning broke the consul gave 
battle, and though, at first, the phalanx seemed likely to prove 
victorious, it was soon broken, and then all the hopes of the 
Macedonians were lost. They were utterly routed with the loss 
of 20,000 men, while 10,000 were taken prisoners, and the king 
fled from the field. The Romans lost, we are told, only 100 men; 
the whole of Macedonia submitted to them, and was hereafter 
reduced to the condition of a Roman province [b. c. 169]. 

Perseus himself shared a wretched fate, for after wandering 
about from place to place in a most forlorn condition, and pur- 
sued by his enemies wherever he went, he was, at last, forced to 
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give himself up to the consul, hy whom he was conyeyed to 
Rome, aud was exhibited, according to custom, at the triumph of 
the conqueror. After this he was thrown into prison, where he 
died, from despair at his own fallen fortunes^ or by the cruel 
treatment of his captors. When the Macedonians heard of 
the death of their king, and the total overthrow of their forces, they 
perceived that all further attempt to make head against the 
power of Rome was useless, and they now received her com- 
mands with submission, and may henceforth be regarded as an 
appanage of her extensive and still extending dominions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FROM THE CONQUB8T OF MACEDONIA BY THE ROMANS TO 
THEIR FINAL SUBJUGATION OF GREECE. 

Affidrt of Egypt — Interference of AntiochoB — Measures taken against him 
bv the Romans — ^Their operations in the islands and on the continent — 
Commotions in JEtoIia — Condact of JEmilins — Arrival of the Roman 
commissioners — Decree of the senate for the goTemment of Mace- 
donia—Its effects — ^Farther proceedings of the commissioners with the 
Acbssant— Their treatment by the Romans^Extension of the Roman 
dominion over Epims — Destmction of seventy of its cities — History of 
Charops — Fresh measnres of the Romans against the Achseans— Aflniirs 
of Athens and Oropos — Interference of the Achssana — ^Their qnarrel with 
the Laced8smoniana--Mena!cidas, Callicrates, and Diasos^-Their em- 
bassy to Rome— Preparations for war— Revolt of Macedonia under 
Andriscns— Its suppression by Q. CsBcilius Metellus — Invasion of Laconia 
by the Achseans— Death of Menalcidas — Decree of the Romans about the 
AchflBan league — Resentment of its members, and their opposition to 
Borne— Abortive negotiations for peace— Rejection of fresh offers made 
by Metellus — ^Warlike operations on both sides — Siege of Heraeleia — 
Defeat of the Achseans at Scarphea — Death of Critolaiis — Continuation 
of hostilities onder Diaeus — Progress of the Romans under Metellus — 
Their advance to Corinth — ^Tactics of Dimos— Arrival of Mummius — 
Siege of Corinth — ^Temporary success of the Achsans — Their sub- 
sequent overthrow — Mistakes committed by Diasus— His suicide — De- 
sertion of Corinth— Its destruction by Mummius— Arrival of the Roman 
commisaioners-rReduction of Qreece to a Roman province — Laws esta- 
blished by the senate for its government — Its state under the Roman 
dominion— Struggles for freedom in the Mithridatic war— Arrival of L. 
Cornelius Sulla — Siege of Athens — Its defence by Aristion — Its capture 
— Proceedinn of Sulla— Laws established by the Romans — Ultimate 
extinction of the liberties of the nation. 

During the war against PeneuB, hoBtilitiea of a serioos nature 
bad occarred in ^gypt, in which Antiocfaus, king of Sjrria^ had 
taken a prominent part ; and the resnlt was, that after much con- 
tention between the brothers, Ptolemy Philometor and Ptolemy 
Pfayscon, a negotiation was effected by the good offices of their 
sister, Cleopatra, and it was agreed that they shoold both reign 
conjointly. Antiochus, who had favoured the claims of Ptolemy 
Philometor, professed himself dissatisfied with this arrangement, 
and declared that unless Pelusium and the surrounding terri- 
tory, together with the island of Cyprus, were ceded to him, he 
would endeavour to take forcible possession of them. As this 
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demaDd was refused, the Ptolemies perceived that they most 
prepare for war, and they accordingly sent for aid to the Achaeans, 
who were old allies of their family, and requested them to send 
1,000 foot and 200 horse, with Lycortas as commander-in*chiefy 
and Polyhius to lead the cavalry. The people were anxious to 
assist their friends in their necessities, hut the grant was vehe- 
mently opposed by Callicrates and Diophanes, and although it 
was supported by Lycortas and Polybius, it was ultimately 
refused, on the ground that, as the war in Macedonia was still 
pending, the Achaeans felt it necessary to keep their whole force 
unimpaired, in case it should be needed by the Romans. Being 
thus disappointed by the Acheans, the Ptolemies applied to the 
Romans, who had already sent one embassy to Antiochus, 
but without effect. They, therefore, seeing that the matter was 
urgent, now despatched Caius Popillius, who came up with the 
Syrian king as he was advancing upon Alexandria, and was 
already within four miles of the city. When he saw Popillius, he 
offered him his hand ; but the envoy said that, before he could re- 
turn the greeting, Antiochus must read the decree of the senate. 
The king accordingly did so, and said he must take time to con- 
sider of it ; whereupon, Popillius drew a circle round him, with 
his ambassador's staff, and said he should not step out of that 
circle before he gave a decided answer. At length, after some 
hesitation, the Syrian monarch said he would comply with the 
wishes of the senate; and then Popillius immediately took his 
hand, and saluted him as a friend and an ally. 

The king then withdrew his troops from ^gypt; while the 
ambassadors, after visiting the Ptolemies, went to Cyprus, which 
was now in the hands of the Syrian commanders, who had by 
this time pretty nearly reduced it. The island was given up to 
the Romans ; and, at the same period, the Rhodians, in alarm on 
account of the manner in which their intervention for peace had 
been regarded by the senate [see p. 293], sent a message to 
Popillius, as he was passing near their island, beseeching him 
to come and visit them. This he was, with difficulty, persuaded 
to do ; but, on landing, gave them no encouragement to think 
that their late interference was either forgotten or forgiven. 
On the contrary, he animadverted severely upon their conduct, 
and advised them, if they wished to avoid its evil consequences, to 
inflict summary punishment upon those who had been the prime 
movers in the matter. Accordingly they passed sentence of death 
against all those who could be proved to have spoken in favour 
of Perseus or disparagingly of tiie Romans^ and with the excep- 
tion of some few, who either made their escape or slew them- 
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selves, the decree was pat into ezecotion only a few hoars after it 
was carried. Even after this the Romans were, with difficolty, 
led to pardon the Rhodians, although their envoys went into the 
senate house in mourning, and bought them, with tears and 
prayers, to adopt mild measures. They were answered " That it 
was fortunate that among them some real friends to Rome were 
known to exist, or else that their treatment would have been such 
as they deserved." They accepted this as a favourable answer to 
their supplications, voted 10,000 pieces of gold, in the form of a 
crown, to be presented to the senate, and sued to be admitted 
into alliance with Rome, although they had hitherto shunned 
anything like a league with her, on the ground that they would 
not be involved in her quarrels. More than a year passed before 
their request was granted, and, in the meantime, the Romans 
declared the independence of those Lycian and Carian cities 
which had been made over to them at the end of the war with 
Antiochns. 

Meantime the army in Greece was not idle, for the pnetor 
Anicius marched into and reduced several towns in Epirus, not- 
withstanding the heroic behaviour of their inhabitants, led by 
Cephalus, Antinoiis, and other men of note among them. Whilst 
these transactions were taking place, the proconsul was travelling 
through the country and visiting the most remarkable of its 
towns, in expectation of the arrival of the ten commissioners who 
had been appointed by the senate to assist him in the settlement 
of the newly-acquired province. As lie was returning to meet 
them, a body of ^tolians came up to him, arrayed in deep 
mourning, and, amid tears and protestations, besought him to be- 
friend them against the cruelty of Lyciscus and Tisippus, two of 
the heads of the Roman party, who, they said, had obtained 500 
troops from Aulus Bebius, a Roman officer, surrounded their 
assembly whilst sitting, murdered 550 of their principal citizens, 
banished the rest of those who were obnoxious to them, and 
divided their property among their own adherents, ^milius 
ordered them to follow him to Amphipolis, where, upon a fixed 
day, he was to meet the government commissioners. When the 
appointed hour arrived, the proconsul and the .commissioners ap- 
peared in the public meeting-place of the city, and the former 
having mounted the tribunal, read out to the anxious multitude 
the decision of the Roman senate and people. They had decreed, 
he said, that the Macedonians should be free and independent ; 
that they should hold and enjoy all their own cities, lands, laws, 
and immunities ; and that they should, as before, elect their own 
magistrates. They were to pay to the Romans half the tribute 

o5 
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they bad been accastomed to give to tbeir kiogs, bot in order to 
weaken their power the coantry was parcelled oat into four large 
diyisions, each diyiaion having its own magiatrates and its own 
assemblies. No one division was in any way to interfere with 
the proceedings of another; neither was it to be lawful for any 
one to marry or bay houses or lands oat of his own canton. 
This step had the effect of redacing Macedonia to a state of the 
otmost helplessness, inasmuch as she may now be regarded as 
separated into four distinct provinces, each of them powerless by 
itself against the Romans, and incapable, by the very terms of 
their constitution, of uniting for the purposes of aggressive war- 
fare. After having thus communicated the decision of the senate 
to the Macedonians, the proconsul called in the ^tolians. In 
considering their case he made no reference to anything except 
the question as to who were favourable, and who opposed, to the 
Romans^ and, therefore, instead of punishing the murderers, he 
entirely acquitted them, and confirmed all their sentences of con- 
fiscation and banishment. The consequence of this iniquitous 
judgment was, that the flatterers and partisans of Rome got every^ 
where the upper hand ; all who were anxious to obtain rewards or 
advancement from the proconsul, such as Lyciscus, Charops, 
Callicrates, and many others, went to him in Macedonia, and all 
those who were even suspected of being adverse to foreign 
domination, were seized and sent to Rome to answer the charges 
made against them before the senate. 

The commissioners havihg settled these matters, proceeded to 
examine the Achaeans, and accused them of assisting Perseus 
with men and money. As they could not, however, substantiate 
the charge against them as a nation, they acted upon the advice 
of the traitor Callicrates, and said Uiat some of their chief men 
had maintained a correspondence with the Macedonians. Xenon, 
who had lately been commander-in-chief, and Was in high repute 
amongst his countrymen, indignantly repudiated the insinuation 
on behalf of himself and his order, and added, that he and all 
who were suspected, were perfectly willing to answer any charge 
that might be brought against them, either there or at Rome. 
The commissioners took advantage of this declaration, and, ac* 
cording to the advice of Callicrates, upwards of 1,000 individuals 
were sent to be examined by the senate, by which body they were 
put under arrest immediately upon their arrival, and ultimately 
banished, without a hearing, to various cities in Etruria. The 
Achaeans, upon this, sent two embassies to demand their restitu- 
tion, to the first of which the senate replied that they had passed 
sentence upon them as considering that their fellow-countrymen 
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had wished it ; to the second, that they thought it conducive to 
the welfare of Achaia that they should still be detained. Constant 
applications were nwde upon the sntgect, but it was not until 
seventeen years had elapsed that the last 300 of them who sur- 
vived, and among them Polybins, were allowed to return home. 

Meanwhile the Macedonians were suffering much from the 
dictatorial commands of ^milius, who sent a great many of 
their leading men, with their fiamilies, to Italy. He then pub- 
lished a code of laws for the government of the province, abd 
proceeded to extend the Roman dominions over Epims, by a deed 
which, for its barbarity, exceeds, perhaps, any crime which even 
Rome ever committed in her ambition for universal empire. The 
senate had resolved, although the Epirots had not taken any 
active part in favour of Perseus, to increase their own spoils and 
conquests by giving over their cities to pillage; and they in- 
structed ^mUius to carry out the decree in any way that seemed 
best to him. He accordingly sent officers to each of the devoted 
cities, who said that they were come to withdraw the garrisons 
in order that Epirus might be as firee as Macedonia was. At the 
siune time they required that ten of the leading men from each 
town should go to the proconsul, and take with them all their 
gold and silver, as the Romans were obliged to have money in 
order to maintain the expenses of the province. 

A separate body of troops was then despatched to each city, 
which were admitted by the Roman officers there, and in the 
morning b^an a scene of plunder and devastation which baffles 
all description ; suffice it to say, that in that one day seventy 
cities were utterly mined, their walls thrown down, and not an 
article of value left in them ; whilst upwards of 150,000 souls 
were sold into captivity ! This horrible act having been accom- 
plished [b. c. 1 67], the Roman generals quitted the scene of their 
atrocities, and set forth for Italy, leaving Cbarops as vicegerent 
in Epirus. This officer was nq sooner in power than he collected 
ro1^ld him a band of bravoes and ruffians, and committed the 
most outrageous cruelties, sparing neither age nor sex, in order 
to satisfy his avarice. He filled the country with rapine and 
bloodshed, seized the property of those whom he had slain, and 
threatened with banishment all who ventured to oppose his lust 
and cupidity. At length he arrived at the opulent city of 
Phcenice (now Sopoto), and chained its leading men with enmity 
to Rome, at the same time saying that he would accuse them 
for this before the senate, unless they would consent to give him 
a sum of money in order to forego the proceedings. Moreover, 
he prevailed upon the people, who were in alarm at his threats, 
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to pass fientence of death against certain of those whom he had 
pointed out, and then hastened to Rome in order, as he imagined, 
to have his proceedings ratified by the senate. In this, howeyer, 
be was mistaken, as JEmilius, althongb he had not scrupled to 
carry oat the most barbarous measures openly, yet scorned ftilse 
accusations, and refused to admit Charops to an interview} he 
further prevailed upon the senate to announce to him its intention 
of withholding any opinion upon his conduct until they had sent 
commissioners to examine into the real state of the case. Charops, 
knowing the position he would be in if the transaction were 
brought forward in iU true light, forged an account suited to his 
purpose, and was permitted by the senate to return. Fortunately, 
however, for the Epiroto, his death at Brundusium, the Italian 
port at which passengers for Grreece embarked, prevented his 
further persecutions, while a similar event which occurred, at the 
same time, to Lyciscus [b.c. 159], set the ^tolians free from the 
tyranny under which they had suffered. 

Meantime the a&irs of the Acheans had been occupying the 
attention of the Romans ; for about three years after the return 
of ^milius, viz. : b. c. 1 64, C. Sulpicius Gallus was sent over 
with instructions to detach as many cities as he could from their 
league, and met with success in the ^tolian town of Pleuron 
and some others. While he was thus engaged, afiairs which 
occurred at Athens gave his countrymen a fresh opportunity of 
carrying out their designs upon Greece. ' The Athenians, who 
had been reduced to great poverty and distress by the Mace- 
donian war, made an irruption into, and plundered their subject 
city of Oropus [b.c 156], the inhabitants of which immediately 
sent a complaint to Rome. The senate hereupon appointed the 
Sicyonians to act as arbiters of a fine to be imposed upon the 
aggressors, which they fixed at 600 talents, 500 of them being 
afterwards remitted upon the application of Diogenes, Cameiades, 
and Critolaus. Even this, however, the Athenians did not pay, 
as they prevailed upon the Oropians to make up the quarrel and 
receive an Athenian garrison into the town, with the express 
proviso that it should immediately be withdrawn if it should 
commit the slightest violence. No long time elapsed before the 
soldiers acted in some manner which provoked the citizens, who 
thereupon demanded the withdrawal of the garrison, and upon 
the Athenians refusing to comply with this just demand, saying 
that they would punish the guilty parties, but not remove the 
innocent, the Oropians laid their grievances before the Achnans ; 
, but they, as they were friendly with Athens, were unwilling to 
act against her. Hereupon the Oropians applied to MenalcidaB, 
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the LacedflBinoniaD, who was dow general of the leagae, and, by a 
bribe of ten talents, prevailed upon him to espouse their canse ; 
he, again, by offering half of this to Callicrates, secured his 
adherence, so that the Achaeans were, by these two, induced to 
undertake the quarrel of the Oropians. Directly the Athenians 
heard of this they withdrew their garrison, and plundered the 
town of OropuSy while Menalcidas and Callicrates, who came up 
to prevent the spoliation, could do nothing but recommend an 
invasion of Attica. As this advice was rejected, the army was 
disbanded and matters remained as they were. Menalcidas, who 
had thus been of no service whatever to the Oropians, did not, on 
that account, hesitate to claim his ten talents, or to refuse his 
promised share of them to Callicrates. Hereupon the latter 
accused him before the assembly of having gone on a secret em- 
bassy to Rome against his own country, and would scarcely have 
escaped condemnation had it not been for the exertions of Diseu8» 
of Megalopolis, who succeeded him as general, and whose in- 
terest he secured by a bribe of three talents. Notwithstanding 
he was acquitted, whispers were still heard against him, and 
DiflBus thought it prudent to divert further inquiry by bringing 
forward a topic *of more engrossing public interest, in reference 
to some border land lying between Laconia and Argolis, to which 
each laid claim on the ground of ancient tenure. The matter had 
lately been before the general assembly, which had pronounced in 
favour of Argolis, but the Lacedaemonians had appealed from this 
decision to that of the Romans, who said that the sentence of 
the assembly was binding in all matters except those of life and 
death. When Diseus reported the message to the meeting, the 
Lacedemonians accused him of falsehood, and again appealed to 
Rome, upon which the Achsans reminded them that by the 
terms of the league no one of its component nations could treat 
without the sanction of the ijemainder.* To this the Lace- 
daemonians replied that they would never submit to unjust 
decrees, and the altercation was so violent that the matter broke 
out into a war [b. c. 150]. 

As the Achaeans were much the stronger of the two, their 
opponents soon began to show a desire to treat with Diaeus, who 
told them that he wished not to fight against Sparta, but only 
against those who disturbed her peace. Upon being asked who 
these were, he named twenty-four of the principal men, who 
immediately fled to Rome and were condemned to death during 
their absence by their fellow-citizens. Hereupon Diaeus and Cal- 
licrates were sent as ambassadors to Rome to explain matters ; 
but, the latter dying, on the way, the former proceeded alone ; 
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and, when he appeared hefore the senate, a most violent alterca- 
tion took place been him and Menalcidaa, whom, with the other 
Lacedaemonian exiles, he met there. The senate desired them 
to end their quarrel ; and passed a decree for sending commis- 
sioners to decide between the claimants. Bat, in the meantime, 
Dieos and Menalcidas hastened back, eadi to his own state, and 
said that the decision had been given in its favoor; so that both 
deceived by their own envoys, and both actuated by the same 
hopes and the same fears, began to prepare for war. 

It was at this period that Quintns Csdlias Metellos was sent 
from Rome, for the purpose of putting down Andriscus, a Mace- 
donian of low birth, who, asserting that he was the son of Perseus, 
had made an irruption into Thessaly, and the year before had 
defeated and slain Juventius Thalna in his attempt to enter Mace* 
donia. The consul now sent a message to the Achsans, saying that 
he had been informed that it was their intention to invade Laconia, 
but advising them to refrain from doing so until the Roman com- 
missioners should arrive. His wishes, however, were made 
known too late, for the Achseans had already entered Laconia 
and had fought and won a battle. Little doubt was entertained 
but that Damocritus, who was their general, if he had pursued 
his advantage, might have captured Sparta ; but he was content 
with this one victory ; and, after having committed a few plun- 
dering expeditions, he led his army home, and went into perpetual 
banishment, as he was totally unable to pay the fine of fifty talents 
(about £122,000 of our money), which had been imposed upon 
him for misconduct. Diaeus, who succeeded him, consented to an 
armistice, and endeavoured to bring over the cities by negociation ; 
but the truce was put an end to by the violence of Menalcidas. 
who, being the Laconian general, led his forces ag^nst and sur- 
prised the town of lasus, although it was subject to the Achaeans, 
an act for which his own countrymen were so indignant that, in 
despair of obtaining pardon, he put an end to his life by poison. 

Just after tranquillity was thus once more restored, the Roman 
commissioners arrived at Corinth, and made known the decree of 
the senate, which was to the effect that Lacedsemon, Corinth, Ar- 
gos, and Heradeia should no longer be regarded as belonging to 
the Achaean confederation, an announcement which so exasperated 
the multitude that they seized every Lacediemonian upon whom 
they could lay hands, since they considered this people as the 
cause of all their misfortunes. Certain it is that Rome acted in a 
most harsh and unjustifiable manner in thus dismembering a 
league, the leading state of which had often proved itself so firm 
and valuable an ally. There seems to be, .indeed, some reason 
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for believing that the senate in a degree recognised the injustice 
of its own proceedings, for instead of taking the seizure of the 
Lacedsemonians as a pretext for farther severity, Seztus Julias 
Csesar, a man of known judgment and moderation, was sent to 
settle the matter as peaceably as possible. This mildness, how- 
ever, was shown too late, for the people saw that they were to be 
made a sacrifice to Roman ambition, and as they had lately 
suffered some reverses the Achaeans thought it a favourable 
opportunity for making one more struggle for independence. 
Accordingly, when Julius addressed the congress, exhorting the 
people to forget what was passed, and to refrain from further 
outrage, the more violent would at once have ended the discus- 
sion, and assured him of their determination to withstand the 
commands of the senate. As it was, however, the more mode- 
rate party prevailed, and a meeting of the ambassadors, which the 
Lacedemonians were also invited to attend, was appointed at 
Tegea. Critolaust a determined enemy to the Romans, had suc- 
ceeded Diffius as general, and he used all his influence in pre- 
venting the delegates from attending the conference, to which 
nevertheless he went himself. When he arrived, he found only 
Julius and the Lacedflemonian envoys present ; and as these were 
insufficient to form a quorum, the business was postponed till the 
next meeting of the Achsan congress. Upon this, the Lacedae- 
monians went home, and Julius returned to Rome full of anger 
with Critolaus and his nation. During the ensuing winter, the 
general travelled from city to city, stirring up the people against 
the Romans, and added considerably to his popularity by direct- 
ing that all the debts contracted during the war with Lacedasmon 
should be forthwith abolished. Metellus, who had by this time 
entirely overthrown Andriscus, and reduced Macedonia once 
more to perfect subjection, no sooner heard of the departure of 
Julius and the disturbed state of the Peloponnesus, than he imme- 
diately hastened to the scene of action, and sent messengers to 
the Acheans to announce to them once more the wishes of the 
senate, in precisely the same terms as they had heard them from 
Julius. Some few of the assembly seemed inclined to receive the 
message favourably, but the majority sided with CritolaOs, who 
accused those who differed from him of treachery and cowardice, 
and ultimately succeeded in driving the envoys from the meeting- 
house, and carrying a vote for immediate war against the Lac^e- 
dsmonians, in which he was promised support by the Thebans 
and Chalcidians. Metellus, who was now advancing through 
Thessaly with his army, was anxious, as his time of command was 
nearly expiring, to have the credit of finishing the war before his 
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eaccesBor, Lncias Mntnmias, should arrive. He therefore once 
more sent to offer peace to the Achseans, if they would sabmit to 
the terms proposed by the senate, insisting most particularly on 
the separation of Lacedsemon from the league. As his adversaries 
could not be brought so much as to listen to his message, he 
marched straight to Heracleia, which they were now besieging 
because it had refused to swear adherence to the confederation. 
Critolai&s, as soon as he heard of the approach of the Romans, 
exhibited the most unaccountable and puerile symptoms of fear ; 
retreated as hastily as possible through the pass of Thermopylae 
followed by the Romans, who overtook him near ScarphSa, a 
town among the eastern Locricins ; a battle ensued, in which 
Critolaiis was entirely defeated [b. c. 148], and his army routed ; 
while the general himself was never again seen, having, as it is 
supposed, perished while flying over the fens which surrounded 
the field of battle. Upon his death, Di»us once more returned to 
the command, in compliance with the custom among the Achaeans, 
that if their general fell in action his predecessor should fill his 
place. 

Diaeus was no sooner in office than he took the strongest 
measures for carrying on the war as efficiently as possible, by 
compelling the rich to contribute largely, and by pressing the 
slaves into military service; but these measures, although they 
may have been in some degree necessary, nevertheless made all 
ranks of the people discontented, and they began to feel the most 
btttter pangs at the sufferings they were undergoing. This 
state of things induced so much despondency among the mem- 
bers of the league, that many of the inhabitants of Fatrse and 
of some few towns in Phocis, who had been defeated after 
the fight at Scarphea, slew themselves in despair, whilst others 
fled without knowing whither they were going, or delivered up 
their friends and companions to the Romans, by these means 
seeking pardon for themselves and begging in the most abject 
terms that the conquerors would not punish tbem for their 
offences. 

After these transactions, Metellus advanced towards Thebes, as 
she had assisted the Achaeans at Heracleia and various other 
places ; but when the inhabitants quitted the city at his approach, 
he forbade his soldiers to commit any violence either to person or 
property. He then marched to Megara, where the gates were 
opened to him, and thence proceeded onward to Corinth, where 
DifBUs had shut himself up. Meanwhile, while Metellus was 
still in hopes of bringing matters to a successful issue, Mummins 
arrived with a powerful army, and having sent Metellus back to 
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Macedonia, immediately commenced preparations for the siege of 
the city. The besiegers, confident in their strength, at first car- 
ried on their operations without sufficient cantion, so that the 
Achfleans made a sally and killed and wounded some few troops at 
their outposts. Encouraged by this success, they came out and 
gave battle: but although the foot soldiers fought with^ great 
bravery (for the cavalry had very soon been routed) force of 
numbers soon decided the day, and the whole of the Achsan 
army was routed [b.Oi 147], and betook itself to a precipitous 
flight towards the city. Had Dieus even now returned and col- 
lected the scattered remnants of his army, and strengthened him- 
self as much as possible in Corinth, he might probably have ob- 
tained terms of some kind or other from the BLoman commander, 
who was just as anxious as his predecessor had been to enjoy the 
glory of bringing the war to a conclusion ; instead of this, how- 
ever, he fled to Megalopolis, where he is said to have killed his 
wife, in order that she might not fall into captivity, and put an 
end to his own life by poison. 

The Achsans, thus bereft of their leader, and reduced by so 
many reverses to the utmost despair, slunk away secretly by 
night, as also did the Corinthians, leaving their city a prey to the 
conquerors. For two days Mummius would not enter the city, 
although the gates were left wide open, because he feared an 
ambuscade; but on the third, sending forth a reconnoitering 
party who found it totally deserted, he rushed in with his troops, 
put to the sword every man whom he found there, sold the 
women and children into slavery, collected all the works of art 
with which the city abounded for shipment to Rome, and after 
having pillaged it of its treasures he set fire to it in all directions, 
so that it was speedily reduced to a heap of ashes. When he sent 
to inform the senate of what he had done, they decreed that ten 
commissioners should go to the consul to aid him in the settle- 
ment of the afiairs of Greece ; and the time which elapsed between 
the destruction of Corinth and their arrival he spent in dtsarmingthe 
inhabitants and throwing down the walls of every city which had 
sided with the Achieans. By this time the commissioners arrived, 
and declared that henceforth democracies should be established 
in all the states, and the magistrates should be chosen according 
to the amount of their property. They also for the present for- 
bad that any one should purchase lands out of his own state, and 
interdicted the holding of national assemblies, but these two last 
decrees were soon afterwards rescinded. Thessaly and Epims 
were included in the province of Macedonia, and the rest of 
Greece was, from the name of that people, who were the last to 
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ttraggle for its liberties, reduced to a Roman province under the 
name of Achaia [b. o. 146], and magistrates were henceforth sent 
annually from Rome to govern it. 

The nation having thus fulfilled the part alloted to it by Provi- 
dence in the history of the world, now became absorbed into 
the mighty empire of Rome ; and henceforth must be regarded 
solely as an oppressed and subject people, governed entirely 
according to the will of its conquerors. The only event of im- 
portance which took place between the date of its reduction to 
the state of a Roman province up to the Christian era, was the 
Mithridatic war, which commenced B. c. 89, and arose out of the 
following circumstances :— When the Romans had extended their 
dominion over almost the whole oi Asia Minor, Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, a province lying on the shores of the Pontns 
Ettxinns (now the Black Sea), exerted himself with so much 
success against them, that he succeeded in regaining from them 
a great part of their conquests in Asia, and two years after the 
outbreak of hostilities resolved to endeavour to carry the war 
into Europe. With this object, therefore, in view, he sent a 
fleet into Achaia, and a land force into Thrace and Macedonia. 
Meantime the Athenian people had been induced by Aristion, an 
Epicurean philosopher, who had made himself tyrant, to side with 
Mithridates, under a promise that he would restore full power to 
the democracy; the leading men were forced to fly to Italy* 
while Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, who commanded the fleet, 
subdued Delos (which had revolted from Athens), the Cydades, 
and the remaining islands of the iBgean ; the Achaeans, Boeotians, 
and Lacedaemonians also undertook to shake off the Roman yoke. 

Affairs were in this posture, when, after a severe struggle, 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla was appointed to conduct the Mithridatic 
war, and he now made his appearance in Greece [b. o. 86]. All 
the states which had sided with the king of Pontus submitted at his 
approach, or sent ambassadors to tender their allegiance. F^om 
Athens, however, he received no notice of submission ; and he 
therefore marched straight into Attica, sending forward one portion 
of his troops to besiege the city, whilst he remained with the others 
to capture the Peirsus. now the Porto Leone.* After cutting down 
the trees of the Lycseum and the Academla — ^the schools where 
the disciples of Aristotle and Plato were wont to attend the lee* 
tures of their celebrated masters — ^he seized the treasures of the 
temple at Delphi, and was about to make a vigorous attack upon 
the city, when his design was for some time delayed by the 
skilful counter-operations of Archelaus. Famine was now raging 
* It iB cdled Porlo Dncone by the modern Greeks themMl^et. 
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within the wsUb, and althoagh there was abundanoe of provieions 
in the Peinena, still Archelaiis was unable to supply the be8i^;ed» 
as Sulla had thrown down the " long walls/' and had posted 
goards so as to cat off all communication between the port and 
die city. This horrible state of things was aggravated by the 
tyranny of Aristion and the recklessness of the garrison, who 
applied to their own use and to the purposes of debauchery all 
the scanty stores which yet remained, while the citizens were 
reduced to such extremities that they subsisted on the flesh of 
dogs and horses, and even greedily devoured sandals and old 
pieces of leather. The people now began to beseech Aristion 
to capitulate, and urged upon him their desperate position, but 
he, instead of listening to their petition, ordered the messengers 
to be driven out of his presence. The tyrant himself, however, 
fearing perhaps that he would be betrayed, sent some of his 
own companions to endeavour to come to terms with the 
consul. These began to harangue about Theseus and the ancient 
glories of Athens, upon which Sulla told them " that he had not 
come for the purpose of hearing fine speeches, but only to punish 
rebels ;" and thus they returned without having come to any satis* 
factory negociation. In the middle of the same night the Roman 
troops made an assault upon an unguarded part of the walls, 
eflfected a breach, rushed into the city, and, by the order of the 
consul, put to the sword every soul whom they found. They 
then entered the private dwelling-houses, slaughtered the in- 
mates, and slew so many of the inhabitants that the blood is said 
to have run out at the gates in streams, while many killed them- 
selves in despair, or set fire to their own houses. At leng^, 
however, the conqueror, moved by the prayers of the wretched 
survivors, or more probably by those of the exiles and the Roman 
senators who were with him, desisted from this butchery, and 
after having condemned Aristion and his confederates to death, 
and forbidden the Athenians either to pass laws or choose their 
own magistrates, he returned and drove Archelaiis out of the 
Peineus, which he entirely dismantled, and burnt the arsenal and 
store-houses. After leaving the Peirsus, Archelaiis went to the 
Munychia and thence to Thessaly and Macedonia, where he col- 
lected an army and marched to meet Sulla in Boeotia. An en* 
gagement took place near Chseronea, in which the discipline of 
the Romans gave them the victory, although the enemy was hn 
superior in numbers, and a second battle, which was fought very 
soon after, was attended with a similar result. 

Meantime, in consequence of the harsh conduct of Mithridates, 
Ephesus and many other cities in Asia had revolted from him. 
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and, fearing atill farther insubordination, he proclaimed inde* 
pendence among all the Greeks, admitted all slaves and strangers 
to the freedom of the states in which they happened to be living, 
and remitted all debts, while, at the same time, he sent instrnc- 
tions to Archelaiks to conclude a peace on the most advantageous 
terms he coold for Greece. After moch hesitation on each side, 
a peace was agreed to on the following conditions : — ^Mithridates 
was to give up all the booty he had taken in the war ; to restore 
every city that he had captured, and to set free from their en- 
gagements such as had promised to aid htm; to pay 2,000 
talents in money, and deliver over seventy of his ships of war to 
the Romans. When these terms had been agreed to, Snlla pre* 
pared to return into Italy, but before setting oat he issued an 
order that all slaves who had been manumitted by Mtthridates 
should return to their masters, an edict which produced the 
ntmost tumult, and occasioned violent proceedings in many cities. 
The Romans, upon this, again indulged in their love of slaughter 
and licentiousness, and collected immense treasures by pillaging 
those cities which were in the greatest confusion. 

At length Sulla summoned a meeting of deputies at Ephesns, 
and, after reproaching the Asiatic Greeks with ingratitude and 
disobedience, he fined them five years' tribute, in addition to that 
which they had to pay aonuaUy, and made them re-imburse him 
for the expenses of the war. In order to meet these demands, 
the unfortunate inhabitants were obliged to mortgage their pablic 
buildings, and, to add to their distress, the Roman soldiers who 
were billeted upon them indulged in all manner of extravagance 
and debauchery, while the towns on th^ coast were harassed by 
continual attacks of pirates, who captured Samos, lassus, Clazo> 
menae, and other places, without any interference on the part of 
Sulla to save them. The Romans, having thus gratified their 
cupidity and ambition, embarked for Italy [b. c. 83], leaving the 
vanquished cities utterly powerless, both as regarded men and 
money. The extortionate and oppressive rule of the Roman 
magistrates who were sent to govern them, and the well-known 
severity of the senate, kept the people in continual poverty and 
alarm, while the attacks of piratical hordes, whom the Romans 
would not be at the expense or trouble of repelling, rendered 
them unable to look forward with any certainty to the enjoyment 
of permanent property. All these causes tended to the rapid 
depopulation of the country, and its inhabitants sought means of 
subsistence in every possible way, even as buffoons and parasites 
(a fact for which they are taunted by the Roman satirists), 
among other nations. In fact, Greece had now fulfilled the 
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destiny which had heea allotted to her hy an all-wise and omni- 
potent Providence, and henceforward the power of Rome over 
her citizens, hoth in Europe and Asia, was absolute. The renown 
which she had earned for herself in literature and art is indeed 
imperishable, hut her political importance has long since faded, 
and in her, as she now exists, we fail to recognize even the 
faintest trace of her long-departed greatness. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SKETCH OP GREEK LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The pre-Homcric period — Linas — Orpheus — Truths conveyed by the ancieut 
myths— Musaeus — Eumolpus — ^The Homeric period — Theories with regard 
to the existence of Homer discussed — Modem criticism upon him, and 
Greek poetry in general— His personal history and works — The rhapso- 
dists — Hesiod — The Cyclic poets — Origin of lyric poetry — Archilochns — 
Simonides of Amorgos — Terpander— Tyrtseus—Alcman — Arion — Stesi- 
chorus — Alcseus — Sappho— Anacreon — ^sop— Period of the Persian wars 
— The seven "wise men" — Thaies— The Ionic school of philosophy— 
Anazimander and Anaximenes — Heradeitus — Pythagoras and his doc* 
trines— Xenophanes and the Eleatics— Origin of the drama — Susarion 
and Dolon — Thespis — Phrynichus — Choerilus and Pratinas — iEschylus — 
Sophocles — Euripides — Rise of the comic drama — Distinctions between 
the ** old/* the *' middle," and the ** new*' comedy — Epicharmus — Cratinus 
—Crates— Phrynicus — Eupolis — Aristophanes — Remaining poets of the 
** old" comedy — Lyric poets of the same period— I bycus — Simonides of Cos 
— Pindar — Bacchylides — Period of the Peloponnesian war — Rise of his- 
torical composition — Hecatseus and Hellanicas — Herodotus — Thucydides 
— ^Xenophon— Philosophy of the period — Socrates and the sophists — Pro* 
tagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus — Plato — His writings and philosophy — 
Succeeding philosophers of the '* old Academic" school — Arcesilalis and 
the "middle Academy** — Cameades and the "new" — The "middle 
comedy ** under Antiphanes and Alexis — The " new," under Philemon 
and Menander — Rise of oratory — Lysias — Isocrates — Issbus — Demos- 
thenes — Machines — Demades — Remaining Greek orators — Reigns of 
Philip and Alexander— Philosophical schools of the period— Aristotle— His 
life, doctrines, and writings — The Peripatetic school — Theophrastus — The 
Megaric school under Euclides— The Cyrenaic under Aristippus — The 
Cynic under Antisthenes and Diogenes — Zeno and the stoics — Epicurus 
and his doctrines— The Alexandrian critics — Aristophanes of Byzantium 
— ^Aristarchus — Euclid — Archimedes — Pastoral poetry — ^Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus— Histories of Polybius, Dionysius of Halicamassus, and 
Diodorus Siculus — Writings of Plutarch, Arrian, Appian, Josepbus, 
Strabo, Galen, Lucian, Pausanias, and Dion Cassius — The Greek Testa- 
ment — Writings of the Greek " fathers.** 

The earliest periods of Grecian literature are involved in clouds 
of doubt and obscurity no less dense than those which over- 
shadow the primitive history of the country. It was in accord* 
ance with the ardent and imaginative temperament of the ancient 
Greeks, that the legends which connected them from the ages of 
the remotest antiquity with gods and heroes, should be originally 
uttered and preserved to succeeding generations in the strains of 
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poetry, and accordingly we find that tradition has handed down 
the accounts of bards whose names, although their existence is 
altogether problematical, were ever held in the highest veneration 
by the nation to whom they are said to have belonged, and whose 
ancient glories and excellencies they celebrated in immortal verse, 
llie most ancient of these poets is called Linus, who is believed to 
have flourished [b. c. 1280].* Diodorns Siculus tells us that he was 
the first who introduced music and poetry into Greece, and he is 
said to have composed treatises on religious ceremonies, and odes 
in honour of Bacchus. We likewise read that he taught Her- 
cules the lyre, and having occasion one day to chastise him for 
his inattention, the pupil was so enraged with his master, that he 
dashed out his brains with a club. The next poet of the mythic 
ages is known to us under the name of Orpheus, and the 
opinion of the ancients with regard to his existence seems to 
be somewhat divided, as Herodotus, Aristotle, and Cicero alto- 
gether disbelieve in hifai, while Plato, Isocrates, and Diodorus 
Siculus assert that he is a real historical personage. The date 
assigned to Orpheus is about b. c. 1260, and the legends 
respecting him are, that the muse Calliop^ was his mother, 
Thrace his native country, and the priests of Crete his 
instructors. He is said to have accompanied the Argonauts on 
their expedition to Colchis, to have charmed wild beasts, and 
moved rocks and woods by his melodious strains, and even to 
have lulled to sleep Cerberus, the guardian dog of the infernal 
regions, while Pluto, their inexorable king, was so moved by his 
music, that he restored to him Eurydice his wife, whom, how- 
ever, he lost again, by looking back at her on their passage to 
the realms of earth. The whole of this history is given in the 
most exquisite manner by Virgil, in his fourth Georgic, and he 
adds, that after the sad bereavement of the bard, the Thracian 
women endeavoured to engage his aflfections. He, still constant 
to his lost Eurydice, turned a deaf ear to their blandishments, 
whereupon, in revenge, they tore him to pieces, while they were 
celebrating the frantic orgies of Bacchus, and threw his head 
into the Hebrus, along which it floated, still pronouncing the 
name of his much beloved Eurydice. 

These mythical accounts are not altogether devoid of truth, for 
there is little doubt but that Orpheus, or some individual under 
this name, introduced into the country religious rites, and a higher 
degree of mental culture and civilization, brought in all proba- 

* This is the date assigned to him by Archbishop Usher. Easehias says 
that he flourished before Moses, and Herodotus makes him out to have lived 
eveo earlier than this. 
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bility from Egypt, and hence the story that he tamed woods and 
wild beasts. Some learned men have supposed that by his 
descent into Hades, is typified his initiation into the Eleosinian 
mysteries ; whilst others assert that the aostere and secluded life 
which he led, doubtless for the purpose of impressing the people 
with a superstitious awe of him, induced men to believe that he 
was endowed with superhuman sanctity, and to regard him not 
only as a divinely inspired bard, but as an almost omniscient 
prophet, sent by the gods to instruct them in the holy mysteries 
of religion. The works ascribed to Orpheus are an epic poem 
caUed the " Argonautics," eighty-six hymns on religious subjects, 
the " Lithica/' a treatise on precious stones, and a few frag* 
ments. Of these, the hymns have the air of the highest anti- 
quity, but evidence, both internal and external, proves that the 
other verses attributed to Orpheus are of much later date* The 
hymns may possibly have been composed at a very early period, 
but there is reason to suppose that the other Orphic poems were 
the work of Onomacritus, a soothsayer of Athens, who lived 
B. c. 516, and who was obliged to fly his country in consequence 
of his being detected in attempting to pass off some of his own 
compositions as original poems of Muskus, the son, or more pro- 
bably the pupil of Orpheus. 

This latter poet is believed to have flourished about 1180, b. c. 
He seems to have led a life of seclusion, to have officiated as a 
priest of Ceres, and to have been the expositor of those sacred 
rites and laws, which had been taught him by his master. He is 
said to have composed hymns and prophecies, and to have written 
poems on the creation and the wars of the Titans, but none of 
his works have come down to us. Pausanias tells us that the 
hill near Athens, called the Museum, derived its name from him, 
as this was the spot where tradition fixed his habitation. He was 
an astronomer, and made improvements in the sphere, while his 
son Eumolpus, and his daughter Helena, are said to have inherited 
the poetical talents of their father, and to have composed various 
odes and epics, of which, however, there are at the present day 
no remains. 

From these obscure and mythical compositions, we come to 
those wonderful poems which have been the subjects of the admi- 
ration of all succeeding generations, and which still remain, as 
they probably ever will remain, unsurpassed in all points that con- 
stitute the excellency of an epic poem — ^we refer, of course, to 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Hom^r. As the existence of Homer 
himself has been a matter of much doubt and controversy, a short 
statement of the principal theories which have been brought for- 
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Ward with regard to his works, will perhaps be foand useful, 
especially if we add a few of the reasons which have led critics to 
attribute his poems to a later period, and to more than one 
writer. In the first place, it is said that as Homer is generally 
stated to have flourished about 1000 years b. c, it is improbable 
that poems of so highly finished a character should have been 
produced at so remote a period. Secondly^ it is urged that the 
art of writing did not exist so early as the time of Homer, inas* 
much as he never mentions it ; or at any rate if it did, that it 
could only have consisted of the eleven, or, at most, of the sixteen 
letters said to have been introduced by Cadmus, since we know 
that the Greek alphabet, as it now exists, was not settled until 
403 B« c. Hence, say the objectors, it is impossible that poems 
of such length as the " Iliad" and " Odyssey," should have been 
reduced to writing, and unless they were so, it is also impossible 
that any one man could have composed them ; for even when he 
had done this, he could not recollect what he had composed. 
Thus they suppose that each of the different episodes was the 
work of some separate author, and that they were then collected 
and sung by rhapsodists,* who acquired this name from their 
sewing or stringing together these various odes, which they then 
sung continuously. Thirdly, it is alleged that the artistic elegance 
of various manufactures mentioned by Homer, the splendid 
adornment of garments, and the architectural magnificence de- 
scribed by him, could not have existed in the rude times of the 
Trojan war. Fourthly, objections have been raised from the 
poems themselve8,t which, as some modem critics declare, do 
not carry out the subjects proposed ; for instance, it is said, that 
whereas " the wrath of Achilles" is proposed as the subject of 
the " Iliad," this is altogether lost sight of at the end of 
Book xviit. While lastly, it is contended that those passages 
which are considered as spurious (as, for instance, 11. xxiii. 
V. 356-58, Od. xiv. 620, and other verses in various parts of 
each of the poems), tend to throw discredit on the whole, and 
lead to the belief that they were a collection of scattered songs, 
which were never reduced to writing until the time of Pisistratus, 
to whom, as well as to Solon, and his own son Hipparchus, has 
been attributed the honour of first gathering together and editing 
them.| 

* From pawTHV aoUiilP {rapiem aoieUn), **to sew or connect a tonff." 
f See the dissertations of Wolf and Heyne, and the treatises of Professors 

Welken, Nitzch. and Kreaser. 
I Compare the accoaots given of the Homeric writings by Aristotle, 

Plato, Cicero, Leo Allatias, JEhBn, Eostatbius, and Josepbus. 

P 
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To these objections it may be answered, that poetry springs 
instiactiTely from the heart, and requires not the adventitious 
aids of caltare and civilization to bring it to perfection; for 
where do we find more sablime specimens of it than in the 
earliest records of Holy Writ ? When Homer composed his works, 
the region of poetry was fresh and unexplored ; bis imagery had 
never been employed by previous writers, and he was free to 
seize upon whatever existed of the good» the noble, and the 
beautiful, in life, and art, and nature, and invest it us he did with 
'^ a local habitation and a name." 

The argument derived from the want of written characters rests 
upon very uncertain grounds ; for no one can assert positively at 
what period writing was introduced into Greece ; and even sup* 
posing that the rhapsodists sung various odes, this is no reason why 
one man should not have composed them. Nay, even it is possible 
to imagine that one man may have retained them 9)1 in his memory, 
if we believe the authority of Plato, who, in his " Symposium" 
(lib. iii., c. v.), declares that in hia time there were Athenians who 
would repeat the whole of the " Iliad" and the ** Odyssey" from 
beginning to end. With regard to the subject, the uniformity of 
plan and diction seem to indicate that each of these two poems' 
was the work of one man (although each was probably by a 
different author), inasmuch as it would have been almost impos- 
sible for an imitator to have copied the one or the other with such 
uniformity of style as appears in them ; and while we gprant that 
interpolations may have taken place, yet Pindar, Tbucydides, 
Herodotus, Aristotle, and many other authors, speak of Homer as 
a personage who did really exist, and evidently considered his 
poems genuine. 

Seven cities, we have before observed [see p. 24], contended 
for the honour of being the birth-place of the poet ;* but we have 
no data which will establish the claim of any one of them over 
that of another, and some critics have rejected the names of all 
of them, and fixed upon Ithaca as his native country, on account 
of the minuteness with which it is described in the "Odyssey." 
The same obscurity hangs over bis parentage. Herodotus says 
he was the son of Ismenias and Grytheia ; while Aristotle, in his 
''Poetics," tells us that he was the son of an Ionian young 
woman by a demigod, and that his mother, before he was born, 
was married to Maeon, king of Smyrna ; and that thence he de- 
rived his name of the " Msonian bard." 

* These may be recollected by the merooriai Hdm:— • 
'* Septem arbet certsnt de »tirpe insigois Homeri, 
Smyrna, Rhodes, ColophoD, Salamis, Chiot, Argm, AtheDS." 
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It is indeed impossible to separate troth from legend in these 
conflicting accounts with regard to the personal history of Homer ; 
but with regard to his works, we cannot do better than transcribe 
the words of a modern critic,* who says, that " The characteristic 
excellence of the Homeric poetry, and, in general, of all Greek 
poetry, is, that it observes a wise mediam between the gigantic 
fictions of Oriental imagination, as the parer creations of Indian 
fancy display them, and that distinctness of view, that broad 
knowledge and observation of the world, which distinguish the 
ages of prosaic narrative, when the relations of society become at 
once more refined and more complicated. In this poetry, two 
opposite and almost incompatible qualities are blended and united 
— the fresh enthusiasm of the most living feelings of nature — a 
blooming, fertile, and captivating fancy, and a clear, intuitive 
perception of life, joined with a delicacy of tact, a purity and 
harmony of taate, excluding all exaggeration — all false ornament 
— and which few nations since the Greeks, none perhaps in an 
equal degree, certainly none before them, have ever possessed to 
a like extent.'* 

The same author observes, with regard to the poetry which 
was connected with and sprang from the public games and popular 
festivals, that, " Although it is less generally intelligible to other 
nations and times than the Homeric poems, because it enters more 
deeply into the individual life of the Greeks, it does not display 
less invention, sublimity, and depth of art, from that ideal beauty 
which pervades its whole character, from its lofty tone of feeling. 
Even the Doric odes of Pindar, amid their milder beauties, rise 
often to the tragic grandeur of the succeeding poets, or to the 
comprehensive and epic fulness of the old Maeonian bard. No 
nation," he continues, " has as yet been able to equal the charm 
and amenity of Homer, the elevation of ^schylus, and the noble 
beauty of Sophocles ; and perhaps it is wrong even to aspire to 
their excellence, for true beauty and true sublimity can never be 
acquired in the path of imitation. Euripides, who lived in the 
times when rhetoric was predominant, is ranked with the great 
poets we have named by such critics only as are unable to com- 
prehend and appreciate the whole elevation of Grecian intellect, 
and to discera its peculiar and characteristic depth. It is worthy 
of remark, as it serves to show the general propensity of Grecian 
intellect for the boldest contrasts, that these loftiest productions of 
tragedy, which have retained that character of unrivalled excel- 
lenoe through all saoceeding ages, were accompanied by the old 

• Frederich von Schlegera "PbUoeophy of History," Lecture VII. 

p2 
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popular comedy, which, while its ioTentive faculty dealt in the 
holdest fictions of mythology, and in the humoroas exhibitions of 
the gods, made it its peculiar business to fasten on all the follies 
of ordinary life, and to exhibit them to public ridicule, without 
the least reserve." 

From the works of Homer, it would appear that he had travelled 
extensively,* for he uses several dialects with ease, seems to have 
visited JEgypt, and, if the " Hymn to Apollo '' be genuine, must 
have settled at Chios in his old age. He is said to have been 
blind ; but, owing to the absence of all egotism from his writings, 
this is only matter of conjecture, since he abstains altogether from 
mention of himself; and his personal history, no less than his 
actual existence and the authenticity of his works, remains in* 
volved in a mist of obscurity, which all the ingenuity of successive 
ages has never been able to dispel. The poems which have been 
attributed to him,besides the " Iliad" and the "Odyssey," are "The 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice," a humorous piece, which may 
be ascribed to a much later date, and has been regarded as the 
work of one Pigres, who fought on the side of Xerxes at the 
battle of Salamis, or of some other Athenian of that period. 
Besides this. Homer is reported to have composed the foUowing 
poems, although there is but little reason to suppose that he was 
the author of any of them: — ^the "Margites," a satire upon 
women ; the " Cypriacs," or loves of the females who were present 
at the siege of Troy ; a satirical fable called the " Cecropes ;" 
some mock heroic poems known as the " Arachnomachiat" the 
" Geranomachia," and the " Heptapection Goat;" some minor 
epics styled the " Amazonia," the " Thebais," the " Epigoni," the 
"Smaller Iliad," and the "Destruction of CEchalia;" besides 
some epigrams and thirty-three hymns. Of these works only the 
last named have come down to us, and they are attributed by the 
Scholiasts to a rhapsodist named Cyn«thus [b. c. 765]. 

Our information with regard to the next eminent Greek poet* 
Hesiod.t is almost as indefinite as that which we possess about 
Homer. He is supposed to have lived nearly at the same period 
with the Meonian bard [about 907 b. c], as both use the digamma 
(an ancient letter, which appears in the works of no other Greek 
poet which have come down to us) ; and internal evidence seems 
to prove that these two Greek writers must have floarished at 
about the same date, although a certain degree of priority in time 

* See VoClker fiber die Homerische Geographie. 

t AocordiDg to the Arandelian marblet, he floarished thirty yean before 
Homer. Herodotas makes them contemporaries, while Cicero, Cato, and 
Velleios Pateivalas place Heaiod long after Homer. 
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tnast, in all probability, be accorded to Homer. The works 
attributed to Hesiod, which still remain, are the '* Works and 
Days," the "Theogony," and the "Shield of Hercules ;" the 
first of them (with the exception of the opening) being the only 
one which can with any certainty be pronounced authentic. These 
poems» of which the style is very unequal, were frequently recited 
by the rhapsodists ; and, from various parts of them, we collect 
the following incidents with regard to the personal history of their 
reputed writer. He was a native of Cnme, one of the iEolian 
islands, whence he removed with his father to Ascra, a Boeotian 
village at the foot of Mount Helicon, and hence his appellation of 
the " Ascnean bard." He informs us that he forgave his brother 
Perses for defrauding him of his paternal inheritance, and that he 
obtained the prize of a tripod* at some games instituted by Am- 
phidames, the king of Euboea. He is generally supposed to have 
lived to a very great age, and at last to have put an end to bis 
own life ; although Plutarch says that he was killed by a Locrian 
named TVoilus, for a fancied insult offered to his sister, and that 
he was ultimately buried at Nemea, leaving a daughter and a son, 
who, by some, is (without any authority) identifi«i with the lyric 
writer, Stesichorus. 

The poetic legends of this period, composed by various minor 
authors, of which we know the titles of thirty, were collected 
by the Alexandrian grammarians in the second century before 
the Christian era, and arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with the ''Marriage of Heaven and Earth," and ending with the 
" Murder of Ulysses by his son Telegonns." They are known by 
the name of the " Epic Cycle." The Cyclic poets are spoken of 
with contempt by ancient authors ;t but this cannot be on account 
of the invariable worthlessness of their compositions, since the 
'' Iliad" and the '* Odyssey" were comprehended within the cycle, 
which was considered to treat of all the events connected with the 
Trojan war, but rather because many of them treated similar sub- 
jects in the same manner, and followed a certain track in style 
and diction, seeking indeed to imitate Homer, but fi&lling so 
miserably short of him as to bring upon themselves nothing but 
the ridicule of later ages. 

As epic poetry had thus degenerated, the genius of the nation 

* He dedicated this to the Mases, and an epigram in the '* Antbologia," 
now geocrally believed to be spnrioas. tells os that he won it as a prize for 
•one Teraet which were considered better than Homer's, 
f See Horace, de Art. Poet., 1. 136, et teq, ;— » 

** Nee sic iocipies at scriptor cyclicas olira, 
' Fortanam Priami cantabo et flebile bellnm.* *' 
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Bought some fresh method of expressing its inspirations, espedally 
as the science of music had heen considerably cultivated, and the 
improvements introduced into the art bj the Lesbian Terpander, 
gave an opportunity to the bards of varying their metre, and 
arranging their odes so that they could be sung with an accom- 
paniment on the lyre at the popular games and festivals. This 
lyrical style of composition produced most exciting effects npon 
the ardent temperaments of the Greeks ; and it was employed to 
cheer on armies to battle ; to celebrate the victories of heroes and 
conquerors, and the glories of the gods ; to enliven the guests at 
feasts and festivals ; and upon all occasions of public or private 
solemnity or rejoicing. 

Unfortunately, very few remains of the earlier lyric poets have 
come down to us ; and the first of them who has attained any 
celebrity was Archilochus, a Parian, who flourished about 700 
years b. o. His fame indeed was so great that some writers haTc 
affirmed that, as a lyric poet, he equalled his great predecessor 
Homer, as an epic writer ; but that on which his reputation now 
mainly rests is his invention of the Iambic metre,* in which he 
gave vent to his anger against Lycambes and his daughters, one 
of whom, named Neobul^, was promised by her father to the poet, 
but was afterwards given by him to a man of higher station. 
Exasperated at this treatment, Archilochus wrote such bitter 
satires against those who had thus deceived him, that the object 
of his affections, together with her father and sisters, are said to 
have hanged themselves from shame; while the poet himself, 
disgusted with his treatment, retired to Thasos, and fell in a 
battle between the Naxians and the Parians. Some few frag- 
ments of his verses still remain ; but they are not sufficient to 
enable us to form a correct judgment upon the real poetical merit 
of the author. 

The next lyric writer of note was Simonides of Amorgos, one of 
the Cyclades, who must not be confounded with another poet of 
the same name, who flourished later, and was a native of Ceos. 
Simonides of Amorgos was born at Samos, b.c. 693, but is 
known as Simonides of Amorgos because he led a colony to that 
island. He is the earliest of those poets who aimed at inculcating 
morals in their verses, and were hence called the " gnomic" f 

* See Horace, Ep. I., 19, 1. 23, et teq, : — 

*' Parios ego primus lambos 
Ostendi Latio, nameros aniraosqae secatas 
Archilochi, non res, et agentia verba Lycamben.** 
And Cicero styles severe decrees " Archilochia edicta." 
t From th« word yv^fu] {jgrwmk)^ aa ** opinioa " or ** seDtimeot." 
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writers. By some he is supposed to have helped Archilochos in 
inventing the Iambic metre. The only work ot any merit by 
this writer which now remains to as is a satirical poem upon 
women. 

The next lyric poet whose name had attained any celebrity, 
was Terpander, who flourished at Lesbos, b. c. 675. He is said 
to have added three strings to the lute, which, before his time, 
only had four, and to have sung and played so sweetly that his 
strains quelled an insurrection which had broken out in Sparta. 

After him, came Tyrtaeus,* whose personal history and poems 
have been already described [see p. 33], and Alcman, who flou- 
rished between 670 and 610 b. c. His birth-place is uncertain, 
as some suppose him to have been bom at Sardis, and others at 
Sparta. He is said to have written a lyric poem in six books, 
and a drama called ** Colymbosas;" but nothing now remains of 
his compositions, except some few songs which have been handed 
down to us by Athensus and some other ancient writers. His 
verses were sung by choruses at the public festivals of Sparta, 
and were principally in praise of the pleasures of the table, from 
over-excess in which the poet himself is said to have died. 

He was followed by Arion and Stesichorus, whose compositions 
were also sung by trained choruses, and of whom the following 
circumstances are recorded. The former was a native of Me* 
thymna, in Lesbos, and flourished b. c. 625, when Periander was 
tyrant of Corinth. This prince conceived a great friendship for 
the bard, and had him to reside at his court ; but little is known 
of him, except the following legend. t Once he had gone to 
Sicily to contend for a musical prize, which he gained, and was 
returning to Corinth, laden with the riches and presents which 
he had collected during his tour, when the sailors of the vessel in 
which he had embarked determined to kill him, and to possess 
themselves of his wealth. He asked them to grant him one 
favour before they despatched him, which was that he might take 
his lyre and sing an ode or hymn to Apollo. This boon was 
allowed him ; and, arrayed in festive garments, he stood on the 
prow of the ship, then having invoked the gods in soul-ravishing 
strains, he threw himself into the sea, and was carried on the back 
of a dolphin to T«narum. In the meantime, the sailors, sup- 
posing him to have been drowned, returned to Corinth, whither 

• Cf. Horace, de Art. Poet, 1. 402:-^ 

** TyrtaBusqae mares animos in Mutia bella, 
Versibus exacait.'* 
t Cf. Ovi4*t Fasti, lib. i., K 84, ei 9eq, ; and Herodotus, lib. i., 
chap. XKiii., xxiv. 
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Arion had by this time arrived, and had related his story to his 
friend Periander. When the crew were qnestioned by the tyrant 
fts to what had become of their passenger, they declared that he . 
had remained behind at Tarentum ; whereupon Arion suddenly 
presented himself to their astonished sight, and Periander ordered 
that they should immediately be executed. Herodotus tells as 
that the inhabitants of Tsnarum erected a bronze statue in com* 
memoration of the event, representing Arion riding upon a 
dolphin. The honour of inventing, or rather of refining and im* 
proving the Dithyramb, is assigned to this poet; for whereas, 
before his time, it had been nothing more than a rude choral ode 
and a dance in honour of Dionysus, he converted it into a polished 
and elegant composition, and bad it danced and song by a chorua 
of fifty persons, whom he had most carefully trained for the pur- 
pose ; and from this origin sprang the glorious Greek tragedy of 
later ages. Stesichoros was bom at Himera, in Sicily, and fiou« 
rished about 608 b.c. ; he divided the chorus, which had hitherto 
been one uniform composition, into the StrSph^, Antifrtr5phd, and 
JBpode,* and made so many improvements in its structure/ that he 
is often described as the inventor of choral poetry. 

The two next lyric poets who claim our iattention are Alceus 
and Sappho, who were contemporaries, both natives of Mytilen^, in 
Lesbos, and flourished b. c. 610 — 580. The Alcaic and Sapphic 
metres were invented by them ; they composed odes for single 
voices, but not for a chorus, and their poetry may be considered 
as the most impassioned inspirations of the iEolian muse. Alcseus 
was a warrior; hut, in the engagement between the Athenians 
and Mytilena^ans for the possession of Sig§um [b. c. 606], he fled 
from the field, and left his arms behind him. He then devoted 
himself to writing verses against the democracy, and was banished 
with several other members of the aristocracy from his native city. 
His poems, of which only a few fragments remain, consisted of 
descriptions of and lamentations upon the hardships he endured 
during his exile, invectives against the popular party, and short 
pieces in praise of the pleasures of love and wine. He is said to 
have been rejected as a suitor by Sappho, and to have invented 
the barbiton or harp. 

The romantic account of the death of Sappho is well known — 
the story being that she leaped from the Leucadian rock into the 
sea, in consequence of the rejection of her advances by Pbaon, a 
youth of whom she was deeply enamoured; but this is, in all 
probability, nothing more than a fiction, founded upon the amatory 

* The Siroahe, or turn, was sang as the chorus waJked roand the altar; 
the AHiiiirophe, as they returned ; and the Epodut^ while they stood still. 
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natare of Bome of her poetry, of vhich a Bplendid specimen has 
been preserved to ns in her ode to the goddess of love, which, as 
well as varioas other of her writings, exhibits the ntmost taste 
and elegance. Her compositions were so much admired by the 
ancients, that Solon, upon hearing one of her poems recited, is 
said to have prayed that he might not die before he had learned it 
by heart ; and Plato has elegantly called her *' the tenth Muse." 

The last lyric poet of Greece before the Persian wars who is 
worthy of mention is Anacreon of Teos ; and his poems, of which 
some are still extant (for many of the so-called Anacreontic odes 
are now allowed to be sparioos), were almost all in praise of love 
and wine, and bear out the character which is generally attribnted 
to him, viz. : that of a bon-vivant and a libertine. He is generally 
supposed to have been bom about a. c. 650, and to have been 
choked by a grape-stone at the advanced age of eighty-five. 
During his life, he appears to have enjoyed the friendship of 
several princes, particularly of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
At whose court he resided for some time ; and of Hipparchus, the 
son of the Athenian Peisistratus. After his death, a statue was 
erected to his memory at Athens, representing him under the 
influence of wine, and in the act of singing a festive song. 

There is one more poet, belonging to this period, whose name 
must not be passed over in silence-^the renowned writer of fables, 
./Esop. He was by birth a Phrygian slave, and when he had ob- 
tained liberty, travelled through Greece and ^gypt, but ultimately 
fixed his residence at the court of Croesus, king of Lydia, by whom 
he was, upon one occasion, sent to Delphi to consult the oracle. 
Whilst there, he ridiculed the inhabitants, who, enraged at his 
sarcasms, accused him of having stolen one of the sacred vessels, 
and threw him headlong from a rock, b. c. 561. His writings, 
which are too well known to need comment, were always held in 
great esteem ; and, after his death, the Athenians erected a statue 
to his memory. 

The prose writings of this period were but scanty, and are not 
worthy of notice until the end of the seventh century, when the 
celebrated sayings of those who are generally termed the " Seven 
Sages of Greece " became household words among the people. 
Tliese were maxims founded on the precepts of experience and 
morality, such as " Know thyself," "Nothing too much," '* Surety- 
ship brings ruin," "Know thy opportunity," and similar sentences, 
which were afterwards inscribed in the temple of Delphi. 

The first of these sages was Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, 
who flourished about 620 b. c. He was a great patron of the 
arts, although in his political conduct he was despotic and un« 

p5 
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tcropuloos. He wrote, as we are informed by Diogenes Lafirtios^ 
a long didactic poem ; and by some his daim to be considered as 
one of the " seven wise men " is dispnted in favour of Myson of 
Gbenie, in Laconia. The next of the sages was Pittacus of 
Mitylene, who flourished b. c. 610. Next to him, came Chilon 
of Sparta, circh b. c. 600 ; the fourth was Bias of Prienft, circd 
B. c, 570 ; the fifth, Cleobnlus of Lindus, circd b. c. 565 ; the 
sixth, the celebrated Solon [see p. 41] ; and the seventh, Thales 
of Miletus, who died b. c. 550, dttat 90, and was the founder of 
the Ionic, or first philosophical school of Greece. He maintained 
that water, or some fluid, was the origin of all matter, and that 
everything ultimately was resolved into this its primitive element. 
He is said to have been the first who cultivated the studies of 
geometry and astronomy on scientific principles, and his works 
were all of a philosophical character. After his death, his doctrines 
were taught by his pupil, Anaximander, who is said to have been 
the first person who constructed a geographical map or chart, 
and who introduced the use of the sun-dial among his countrymen. 
He was succeeded by Anaximenes, also an Ionic philosopher, but 
who differed from his predecessors by assigning the origin of all 
things to air, as his successor, Heracleitus of Epbesns [b. c. 513], 
differed from him in asserting that all matter sprung from fire 
or heat. The only remaining Ionic philosopher, whose name has 
acquired any fame, was Anaxagoras of Clazomenx, who belongs 
to that period of literature which followed the Persian wars, and 
whose doctrines will be noticed hereafter. 

The next celebrated writer upon philosophy was Pythagoras of 
Samoa, wha flourished about b. c. 540, and whose sect went by 
the name of its founder. A vast deal of legendary mystery is 
attached to the life and doctrines of this individual ; but it appears 
that the views adopted by many of his later followers were not 
contemplated by him. He seems to have received lessons from 
Thales. Anaximander, and other philosophers, and to have tra- 
velled in .£gypt, and perhaps in Babylonia and Phcenicia. He 
was distinguished for his geometrical and arithmetical knowledge, 
aud hence perhaps it was that his disciples regarded number as 
the great principle of all things. After hie travels, he returned, 
when aboat forty years of age, to his native town, which was at 
that time under the tyranny <^ Polycrates ; and, finding his fellow* 
citizens but little disposed to follow out the precepts of reverence 
for the gods, and of the love of order and harmony, which he taught, 
he went to Croton, in Italy, where he established secret societies, 
bound together by mystic signs and words (alter the manner of 
the free-masons), and acquired the greatest renown on account of 
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the purity of his life and doctrines. He helieved in Metemp- 
sychosis,* or the transmigration of souls ; taaght men to restrain 
their passions ; and, above all things, incnlcated the doty of tem- 
perance in eating and drinking. Many nobles joined his sect ; 
and his disciples established schools at Sybaris, Tarentam, Meta- 
poBtnm, and several cities of Magna Grsecia, where they ultimately 
obtained great power, and interfered much in political events. 
Pythagoras himself composed many scientific treatises on mathe- 
matics, geography, astronomy, and natural philosophy; and a poem 
called the "Golden Verses,'* containing a summary of his doctrines, 
i$ sometimes attributed to him, although it was more probably the 
work of one of his disciples named Lysis. There is much doubt 
as to the time and place of his death, but he is generally supposed 
to have died at Metapontum (where his tomb was shown in the 
time of Cicero), about 495 b. c. 

The last school of philosophers which we shall have occasion 
to mention, as belonging to this period, is the Eleatic, founded by 
Xenophanes of Colophon about b. c. 530. He wrote several poems 
and treatises upon astronomy, about which he held very peculiar 
botions, maintaining that the stars were extinguished every 
morning and re-kindled in the evening, with many similar absurd 
ideas. He believed in the eternity of matter, and thought that 
the universe was a god. His doctrines created much division 
among his countrymen, and he was ultimately forced to fly to 
£lea, or VeKa, a Greek colony on the south* west coast of Italy, 
(from whence his school derived its name) where he died, in 
great poverty, at about 100 years of age. 

It now only remains to notice the dramatists of this age ; and 
it will be necessary to observe, that as much obscurity exists 
with regard to the primary nature of theatrical compositions and 
representations, as rests upon the history of all the earlier litera- 
ture of Greece.f According to the Arundelian marbles, the first 
attempt at dramatic representation was made by Sosarion and 
Dolon, who are said to have exhibited comedies at Athens b. c. 562. 
At any rate, there seems but little doubt but that rude notions of 
something like theatrical display were carried out at this early 
period, by certain rustic bands, going about from village to village, 
singing songs, and dressed in uncouth garments. { This was the 

* See a story od this point, as related by Horace, Odes, lib. i., 28. 

f Upon this point, and the whole history of the Qreek drama, consult the 
▼alaable work, " The Theatre of the Greeks," published at Cambridge. 

I Hence, according to some, the origin of the word " comedy:" as K^fjoi 
(khnk), signifies a " tillage ;" though others derive it from KtapuAlttv, to 
•• rcTel." 
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practice of Thespis [b. c. 535], who cooTeyed hU troop about in 
a waggon [tee p. 8], and is said to have been the inventor of 
" tragedy," * in the ancient signification of the word, although it 
is not asserted that any of his compositions were written, bat 
merely learned by the actors from his dictation, nor is it pretended 
that his "tragedies'* were anything more than the Dionyaiac 
choruses, already described. 

He was succeeded in hia art by Phrynichus [b.c. 511], who 
improved the drama by the dismissal of Bacchus and his satyrs, 
made use of the Dithyramb, and sought for the subjects of hia 
pieces in events taken from the history or mythology of hia 
country. This fact, coupled with that of the poems of Homer 
having now been collected by Peisistratus, and become generally 
known, gives rise to the remark of Aristotle (Poet. iv. 12), that 
the primary suggestion of tragedy, properly so called, is to be 
attributed to the author of the " Iliad" and the " Odyssey." 
After Phrynichus, we hear of two dramatic writers called ChGerilus 
and Pratioas of Phlius: the former is said to have written 150 
pieces, of which not one now remains, and according to accounts 
given of them by ancient writers, the loss of them is not to be 
regretted. The latter invented a mixed kind of performance, for 
while he adopted the plan of Phrynichus for the body of his play, 
he added a chorus of satyrs, and this style of composition hence- 
forth obtained the name of the " satyric drama." Theatrical writ- 
ing, however, did not attain to anything like excellence until some 
few years later than this, when .^schylus, who was a contempo- 
rary of the poet just named, obtained everlasting renown by 
those tragedies which he produced at the period of the Persian 
wars, that era in Greek literature which presents to our view so 
much that is admirable in almost every species of composition. 
It will be most convenient then first to notice the three great 
tragedians. iBschylos, Sophocles, and Euripides, who were born 
respectively b. c. 524, 495, and 480. .£schylu8 produced his 
first play when he was twenty-five years of age, and gained his 
first tragic victory six years after the battle of Marathon, at which 
fight, as well as at that of Salamis, he served in the army. He 
is said to have composed seventy dramas, of which five were 
satyric, and to have gained thirteen dramatic victories. He 
added a second person to the monologist of Thespis and Phry- 
nichus, shortened the choruses, and had appropriate scenery and 
dresses introduced on a stage built for the purpose. He took a 
great deal of pains with the dances, the getting up of which he 

* See Horace, 4b Art. Poet.. 1. 275 : Plato, ia Mem. ; Aris., Poet. V. (ei 
•/i6i.) 
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himself superintended, abolished the representation of all scenes 
of murder and bloodshed, and, in fact, created so many improve- 
ments in the style and general tone of dramatic representations, 
that he was called by the Athenians the " father of tragedy." 
He is reported to have been killed by an eagle letting fall a tor- 
toise on his head, and after his death, his countrymen passed a 
decree that any poet who chose to re*exhibit his dramas, should 
be allowed a chorus at the expense of the state. His style was 
solemn, forcible, and grand, and he is said to have been a Pytha- 
gorean in his belief, as he professes and inculcates the greatest 
reverence for the rites of religion, and the majesty of the gods ; 
seems to believe in the immortality of the «oul, and attaches 
great importance to numbers ; while he ever impresses on his 
aadience the fact that happiness is only to be derived from the 
practice of virtue, and the observance of their duties one towards 
another. 

Sophocles was likewise twenty-five years old when he made 
his first dramatic essay in a contest against iEschylus, from whom 
he carried off the prize, and from this time to that of his death, 
which took place b. c. 405, he enjoyed one series of dramatic 
triumphs, for he gained the first prize twenty times, the second 
still oftener, and never sank as low as the third. He added a 
third speaker to the one introduced by .£schylus, and this number 
of three was never exceeded on the Grecian stage. He managed 
his subject with consummate skill, and his style, though some- 
times harsh and perplexed, is nevertheless pure and noble ; his 
imagery is beautiful, and for dramatic arrangement and general 
effect, he is usually ranked as the first of the tragic triumvirate. 
He is said to have composed nearly 130 plays, of which, how- 
ever, seven only now remain to us — a number equal to those of 
.^schylus which are still extant. 

Euripides was twenty-four years of age when he began his 
dramatic career, and although he composed ninety-two (or, 
according to some writers, seventy-five) dramas, he only obtained 
five victories. The opinions of the ancients with regard to his 
merits, as compared with those of his two great predecetisors, 
were much divided ; but there is little doubt of his inferiority to 
them, both in style and management. Nineteen of his plays 
have come down to us, and the poet himself is said to have been 
torn to pieces by dogs set on for the purpose, by two rival poets 
(although some attribute the circumstance to a casual attack), 
near Pella, and to have expired beneath their fangs in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. The remaining tragedians of this period 
are not worthy of notice, as none of their works have come down 
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to 08, and it U only from contemporary writers that we collect 
any notices of their prodnctioos. 

We may now therefore proceed to notice the comic poets of this 
era, premising, however, that their compositions are known as 
diose belonging to the ** old comedy," in contradistinction to 
*' the middle" and " the new ;*' and as each of these had their 
distinctive styles, it is of importance to observe in what par- 
ticnlars they di^red one from another. The "old comedy" 
indulged in the most anbonnded licence in satirizing the public 
fmnhs and private failings of any who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious either to the author himself, or to his feUow^itizens. 
Hie ofiender's name was given to one of the dramatis persofue, 
and he was brought forward on the stage, there to enact the 
scenes which had really occurred in his actual life. N6 age, 
rank, or profession, was sacred against this ridicule and abase, and 
the people were never better pleased than when the poet brought 
forward, as an object of scorn and jeering, some one against 
whom the tide of popular feeling had set in. The first of the old 
oomic writers was Epieharmus, a Syracusan, who produced his 
maiden comedy about b. c. 500, and died at tht age of ninety- 
seven. His dramatic excellencies were so great, that Plato, in his 
*' ThesEftetus," calls him " the diief of the comic poets, as Homer 
was of the tragic ;" and Horace tells us that Plautus took him as 
his model. Only a few of his fragments remain, but from the 
names of thirty-five of bis plays which have been collected, we 
may infer that they were principally upon m3rtbological subjects. 

The next comic writer of any note was Crattnus, the son of 
Callimedes, an Athenian, whose first play was produced a, c. 448. 
Soon after this, comedy became so virulent in its personalities, 
that a decree, which continued in force for three years, was 
passed strictly prohibiting all comic representations. The titles of 
thirty-eight comedies by Cratinus have been collected, but none 
of them have oome down to us ; and the poet himself, notwith^ 
standing his gross excesses, lived to the age of ninety-seven. 

After Cratinus came Crates and Phrynicus, and after them 
£up61is, whose first comedy was produced b. c. 429. The names 
of twenty of his plays have been collected, but only a few frag^ 
ments are now extant, and the poet himself is said to have been 
thrown overboard daring the passage of the Athenian armament 
to Sicily, by the orders of Alcibiades, in consequence of his 
having ridiculed him in one of his comedies. 

The last comic writer of note belonging to the old school, was 
Aristophanes, and it is principally to his plays that we are 
indebted for a knowledge of what the old comedy really was. 
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Tbe perflonal bistoiy of thifl celebrated poet is very uncertain, 
and eyen the exact dates of his birth and death are unknown. 
He was, in all probability, the son of Philippas of iGgina, and 
was therefore only an adopted citizen of Athens. His maiden 
play was prudaced b. c. 427, and he is generally supposed to 
have died abont b. c. 380. His style is facetious and caustic, 
and his humour, which was admirably adapted to the times 
in which he lived, was most keenly appreciated by the Athe- 
nians, not only on account of its boldness, but from the 
knowledge it displayed of human nature, and the artistic skill 
which the poet often displayed in aiming the shafts of his wit 
against those who were held up as immaculate characters by 
tiieir own particular partisans and admirers. He did not hesitate 
to hold up to public ridicule men who stood highest in political 
infloence — witness his attack upon Cleon in the " Equites;" or 
sects, such as that of the Sophists, which by some were held in 
the highest veneration. In his " Acharnians," *' Peace," and 
" Lysistrata," he exposes the evils of continued hostilities (the 
Peloponnesian war being in its sixth year when the first of these 
was produced), and advocates the conclosion of an honourable 
peace ; in the " Tbesmophoriazusfi," he ridicules Euripides^ and 
in the " Plutus," he gives us a specimen of the " middle comedy,** 
which will be described hereafter. He is said to have written 
upwards of sixty plays, of which only eleven now remain. 
Above thirty other comic writers, among the most noted of 
whom were Sannyrio, Pherecrates, Plato, and Philonides, con- 
tended against him for superiority ; and the last of the writers of 
the "old comedy** was Theopompus, who flourished about 
B.C. 380. 

The l3rric poets of this period were Ibycus of Rhegium in 
Italy, all particulars of whose life are involved in great obscurity, 
and whose works are only known to us as having been praised by 
Cicero and £ltan. He was a contemporary of Simonides of Cos 
[about B. c. 540], a writer whose celebrity was so great, that he 
enjoyed the personal friendship of Hipparchus, the t}Tant of 
Athens, Pausanias, the Lacedemonian general, and Hiero, the 
Sicilian monarch, the latter of whom is said to have preferred his 
compositions even to those of Bacchylides or Hndar. Very 
little is known of his personal history, but he is said by Cicero 
and Quinctilian, to have added the letters 7, «, (, and ^, to the 
Greek alphabet, and to have been the first who employed artificial 
methods for strengthening the memory. We are told that he 
gained above fifty-five prizes for various kinds of political compo- 
sitions« and that when he was above seventy years of age, he 
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carried off the victory against .^achylus, for an elegy written 
in honoar of those who had fallen at Marathon. Only a few 
fragments of his have come down to as, hot they are remarkable 
for their sweetness and elegance. Simonides was reckoned as a 
philosopher as well as a poet among the Greeks ; he ended his 
days at a very advanced age, at the coort of his friend Hiero. 
Pindar, the most celebrated of the Greek lyric poets, was bom at 
or near Thebes, in Boeotia, about b. c. 622. He was of noble 
family, was carefully instmcted in the fine arts, and was a great 
proficient in music. He is said by some to have been a pupil of 
Simonides (although, on account of the dissimilarity of their 
styles, it is difficult to believe this) ; and there is a legend that a 
swarm of bees once settled on his lips, and left their honey 
there, thus signifying the sweetness of his future poetical com- 
positions. He was sent by his father to Athens, to study under 
Lasus of Hermione, the founder of the Athenian dithyrambic 
school of lyric poetry, and he returned to his native town when 
about twenty years of age. There he completed his education 
under Myrtts and Corinna, two celebrated poetesses, the latter 
of whom appears to have exercised great influence over him, on 
account of her personal charms. As he sung the praises of 
victors at public contests, he gained the favour and patronage of 
those kings and princes whose delight it was to exhibit their 
skill and magnificence at the national games. Hence be was 
highly distinguished by Alexander the son of Amyntas, at the 
Macedonian court, and was treated with especial favour by Hiero 
of Syracuse, whose attentions he repaid by celebrating his vir- 
tues and munificence. He showed such a marked partiality for 
the Athenians, that when his own countrymen fined him for 
asserting that Athens was the most glorious city of Greece, the 
Athenians gladly presented him with a sum which far exceeded 
the amount he required, in gratitude for the honour he had con- 
ferred upon them by his eulogy. Great honours were paid to 
him both during his life and after his death (which took place at 
a public assembly, when he was eighty-five years of age) ; and 
when the Lacedemonians captured Thebes, they spared the house 
and family of the poet, and Alexander the Great, in after times* 
pursued the same course of action. His works consisted of hymns 
and pseans to the gods, some minor compositions, and odes on 
the Olympic, Nemean, Isthmian, and Pythian games. Forty-five 
of these latter, together with a few fragments, remain, and from 
these we collect the main peculiarities and beauties of his style. He 
is remarkable for his boldness and sublimity, and hence has been 
called the ^schylus of lyric poetry. This comparison is, how- 
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ever, scarcely just, as Pindar has none of the passion or pathos 
of the great " father of tragedy/' and his conceptions are rather 
dazzling than deep. He has been greatly extolled by several 
ancient Writers, such as Quinctilian and Horace — ^the latter of 
Whotn asserts that he is inimitable-*-and after his death statues 
were erected by the Athenians to his memory. 

The last of the nine famous lyric poets of Greece was Bacchy*- 
lides of lulis in Cos, the nephew and fellow-townsman of Simo- 
Hides, who flourished about b. c. 452i We have only one or two 
of his fragments remaining. He wrote in the Doric dialect, and 
bis compositions, which consisted of odes, hymns, and epigrams, 
mre said to have been remarkable for their cheerful elegance. 
Nothing is known of his personal history, except that he, in 
common with Simon ides and Pindar, enjoyed the patronage of 
that great encourager of the arts, Hiero. Hitherto poetry and 
philosophical compositions had been almost the only species of 
literature which had occupied the attention of the Greeks, but 
about the period at which we have now arrived, they began to 
turn their thoughts to the compilation of histories. There had, 
indeed, already been some few individuals who had attempted a 
mixed kind of geographical and historical composition, such as 
Hecatsus of Miletus [b. c. 500], Charon of Lampsacus [about 
B.C. 470], and Hetl&nTcns of Mytilen^; but all their works 
exhibit so much of legendary uncertainty, confusion of events, 
and want of general knowledge and design, that it is not until 
Herodotus, who is styled " the father of history," that this species 
of composition can be said to rank amongst the current literature 
of Greece. 

Herodotus was bom at Halicamassus, a Dorian town in 
Caria [e.g. 484], four years before the battle of Salamis. We 
know but little of his history, except that when he was about 
thirty years of age, he retired to Samos (where he acquired the 
Ionic dialect in which his work is written), in order to escape 
from the tyranny uf Lygdamis, tyrant of Halicamassus. He 
seems to have returned to his native city, and to have assisted at 
the expulsion of Lygdamis, but political troubles again causing 
him to retire, it was at this period that he undertook those 
travels to which he so often refers in his history. He visited 
almost every town of note in Greece, the coast of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, and the shores of the Euxine Sea ; he penetrated .£gypt 
as far as £lephantin^, and in Asia had been to Ecbatana, Babylon, 
and Susa. Everywhere he went he employed himself in collecting 
materials for his work, which he transmits to us as he received 
them himself, and begs his readers, in any account which he 
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that he composed his " Anabftsis/' or History of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, aod the principal part of his " Hellenica," 
which takes the history of Greece down to the battle of Mantinea» 
B. c. 362. Besides these works, he also composed the " Cyro- 
paedia/' which professes to be a history, in eight books, of Cyrus 
and the foundation of the Persian monarchy, but is, in reality, 
more of a political romance than a bond fide account of the events 
it narrates, or the manners it depicts; and the " Memorabilia of 
Socrates." which is a defence of the doctrines, and a yindicatioR 
of the character, of that great philosopher; it consists of four books, 
and presents us with an elegant, and, as we have every reason to 
suppose, a correct picture of his life, precepts, and actions. The 
" (Economics " is a treatise upon the proper administration of 
one's household and property. In the " Revenue of the State," 
the " Athenian," and the "Lacedemonian Republic." the "Horse," 
and the " Essay upon Dogs," the nature of the subjects treated of 
are designated by the names of the works themselves. In the 
" Hiero " we have a series of dialogues between the king and 
Simonides upon the comparative happiness of an exalted or a 
lowly position in life ; and in the " Symposium " are contained 
discussions upon love and friendship, between Socrates and others 
supposed to be assembled at a feast at the house of Callias, a 
wealthy citizen of Athens. After Xenophon had been in banish- 
ment many years, a decree was proposed by Eubulus (most pro« 
bably in the year b. c. 363) for his recall ; but we have no reason 
to believe that he ever returned to his native country, and it is 
probable that he died at Corinth, after he had already passed the 
ninetieth year of his age. It was his son, Gryllue, who gave 
Epaminondas his death-blow at the battle of Mantinea, a deed 
with which his father was so delighted that, though the young 
hero himself fell in the battle, he would not divest himself of the 
festive wreath which he wore while sacrificing, saying, when the 
announcement of his son's death was brought to him, that the joy 
he felt Ht his vaiaur far surpassed the grief he experienced on 
account of hi^ uQtimely end. The style of Xenophon is elegant 
&nd agreeable ; and the humanity of his temper and disposition 
rvades bis works, and renders them particularly graceful and 
igtng. wbilsi the moral sentiments which he inculcates are such 
«rould naturally have derived from his much-beloved teacher, 

"Ml school of philosophy of this period was that of " the 

Kii whirh moral questions were discussed, and arguments 

^ teacher and his pupils by means of con- 

, or places of public resort. The founder 
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i>f this school was Socrates, and its most renowned professors 
were Protagoras of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini, Hipptas of Elis, 
and Prodicua of Cos. The term sophist was not originally one of 
reproach, as it merely signifies *' a wise man ;" but, owing to the 
practice of many of the teachers of this system, who undertook to 
defend any view of a question, and make the worse appear the 
better side against all opponents, it became gradually applied to 
any specious reasoner; and, after the time of Socrates, was 
always used in a bad sense. 

It was not until the end of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
subtle schools of philosophy, which sprang from the Socratic 
doctrines, were established. Plato, the most distinguished disciple 
of the great master, was born at Athens in the very year in which 
Pericles died, b. c. 429. He was the son of Ariston, a descendant 
of Codrus, the last king of Athens, and his name was originally 
Aristocles, but is said to have been changed to Plato (from frXorvr, 
pldtus, "broad" or "wide"), on account of the remarkable 
breadth of his shoulders. He was most carefully instructed in the 
usual branches of an Athenian education, viz., gymnastics, gram- 
mar, and music; and, when about twenty years of age, was a 
regular attendant at the lectures of Socrates, with whom he soon 
became exceedingly intimate, and after whose death he retired 
to Megara. After this, he spent twelve years in visiting foreign 
countries ; and, upon his return, began to teach philosophy in his 
own grounds at Col5nas. and at the gymnasium of the Academla, 
whence his school is called that of the " Academics." His in- 
structions were gratuitous, and his most noted pupils were Speu* 
sippus, his nephew, Aristotle, Iphicrates, Phocion, aud, as some 
think, Demosthenes. He went twice, during his career as a teacher 
of philosophy, to Sicily, and died in the eighty-second year of bis 
age, B. c. 347. His main doctrines upon points of religious belief 
were those of the immortality of the soul, and the pre- existence/ 
from eternity of some great origin and over-ruler of all things. 
He held that, in the mind of this powerful and mysterious being, 
there existed certain ideas which emanated from him, and took a 
shape in the minds of men ; hence he taught that the only realities 
which existed were in the deity himself, and that those things 
which men perceived and did were no more than so many anti- 
types of that real type which was in the mind of the divine being. 
His morality was pure and exalted, but tinged with a vast deal of 
that subtlety and speculation which is more or less developed in 
all his theories and works. The style of Plato is pure and agree- 
able, and his works consist of a variety of dialogues on morals, 
philosophy, and dialectics, together with treatises on questions 
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oonnected T?ith political Babjects. His principles were afterwards 
taoght by Speusippas, Xenocrates, PolSmoD, Crates, and Grantor, 
wbo formed the " old Academy ;" after the death of the latter, 
the doctrines of Plato underwent some change, and Arcesilaus, 
about B. c. 410, founded the " middle Academy/' and Cameades, 
about 150 B. c, <' the new." 

All the theories and doctrines of the professors of these two 
latter schools were involved in so much speculation and obscurity, 
that even their own disciples were not unfrequently at a loss to 
understand their studies; and as neither the literary fame or the 
scientific acquirements of any of them have been very remarkable, 
it will be unnecessary to comment any further upon them. Other 
schools, however, sprang up from the Platonic system, which be- 
came no less celebrated than that of their great original ; which, 
as they were later in time, we shall be called upon to consider 
hereafter. 

While these subtle philosophic questions were occupying the 
attention of the more seriously-minded, the comic drama had 
undergone a change, and the " middle comedy " had been intro- 
duced. It differed from the old in these particulars, viz., that 
persons were no longer represented under their own names, and 
the chorus was made much less prominent. Aristophanes was 
the first who made a transition from the old to the middle 
comedy ; and the principal writers of the latter were Antiphanes 
and Alexis, who flourished respectively about 383 and 340 b. c. 

The new comedy sprung up after Athens had become subject 
to Macedonia, and is called the "comedy of manners," because 
all political allusions and delineations of really existing personages 
were excluded, and the poet drew upon his own imagination for 
his pictures of men and manners. The founder of this species of 
comic drama was Philemon, a Syracusan, who came at an early 
age to Athens, and fionrisbed about b. c. 320. He is said to 
have produced ninety-seven comedies, of which, however, only a 
few fragments remain, and was exceedingly popular as a writer 
amongst the Athenians. Menander, who was his contemporary, 
was also very fiamous as an author of the " new comedy." He 
was the son of Diopeithes, the Athenian commander, and was bom 
B. c. 343. He composed upwards of 100 comedies, of which only 
a few fragments have come down to us ; but we can collect a 
general notion of the " new comedy" from the plays of Plautus 
and Terence, who both confessedly followed and imitated ^at 
particular dramatic school. 

It was not until the close of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
speeches of the Greek orators became so remarkable that they 
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oocapied a Beparate place in the literature of the ooontry. The 
speeches, indeed, which are given by Thucydides are admirable, 
both for style and appropriateness; bat being embodied in his 
great historical work» and not such as were actaaliy spoken, they 
cannot be regarded as independent specimens of oratorical art. 

The first of the " Gred^ orators," properly so called, was Lysias, 
who was born thirteen years after Thucydides, and flourished 
about B. c. 400 ; he was native of Syracuse (to which place his 
father Ceph&lus had migrated), and went, during his youth, as a 
colonist to Thurium, from whence he, with his fellow-citizeDS, 
was forced to fly when the Athenians met with their reverses in 
Sicily. After the expulsion of the thirty tyrants and the restora* 
tion of the democracy by Tbrasibulus, a decree was passed for the 
naturalization of Lysias, who spent the remainder of his life at 
Athens, in composing orations and giving lessons in rhetoric, and 
died at the age of eighty, b. c. 378. His speeches contain much 
valuable information upon the finance of Athens : and, as he was 
a thorough republican, he inveighs bitterly against forced contri* 
butions for the public service,* and for the amusements of the 
people. His style is distinguished for its purity and dignity ; hia 
arrangement is perspicuous, and his ailments both cogent and 
appropriate. 

The next orator of note was Isocrates, the son of Theodoms, 
an Athenian ; he was bom b. c. 436, and died in his ninety-eighth 
year, after having employed his wbde life in the teaching of rhe- 
toric, and the composition of orations : in which latter branch of 
his profession he excelled so much, that he is said to have received 
twenty talents for writing a single speech, and to have had a syren 
placed on his monument, after his death, as a token of the sweet- 
ness of his composition. The style of Isocrates was somewhat 
similar to that of Lysias, except tluit that of the latter is the more 
natural of the two, while the former excels in dignity, and in the 
arrangement and application of his arguments. 

There is but little known of the private history of Isaeos, 
the next orator who is worthy of mention, except that he was 
the instructor of Demosthenes, and that he flourished about 
B. c. 360. He imitated his predecessors in style ; but, while he 
i3 more artificial than either of them, he surpasses them both in 
majesty and animation. From his orations, we obtain much 
valuable information upon the laws of testamentary bequests, and 
heirship, and many points with regard to the devising of property, 
both real and personal, with which we should have remained 

* Tbete were called X^nwpyiu (Mo«r^tai), the origin of oor EDglish 
word'MUnigy." 
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totally vnacqoaiiited had it not been for the writings of this 
aathor. 

The political and personal history of his celebrated pupil 
Demosthenes has already been sketched (see p. 146, et sqq ). He 
flourished between b. c. 302-322, and quickly seized upon, and 
combined in his own orations, all the beauties and excellencies of 
his predecessors, so that his speeches, both on political and judi- 
cial matters, have been, and still are, models for those who are 
studying the principles and practice of public oratory. In addi- 
tion to these advantages which are to be derived from a know* 
ledge of the works of Demosthenes, there are also other points 
which render them most couspicuous and useful, inasmuch as 
they give us a clear insight into the judicial proceedings and 
political feelings of the Athenians of the period at which they 
were written. 

The gpreat opponent of Demosthenes was iEschlnes, who was 
the son of a schoolmaster, and was during his youth an actor. 
When he was about twenty, he went as a soldier, and fought at 
Mantiniea, after which, be was appointed secretary to the Council 
of the Five Hundred, from which period he devoted himself to 
politics, and the study and practice of oratory, in which he was 
very successful, and died about 314 b. g. His career has already 
been sketched in connexion with that of Demosthenes, and it 
now only remains to observe, that he was distinguished for his 
sonorous style, and as his person was fine, his voice melodi- 
ous, and his character irreproachable, his arguments often pro- 
duced great weight even with those who were politically opposed 
to him. 

Demades, who died b. c. 318, claims a passing notice, since he 
was mixed up in the political events of the period at which he 
lived [see p. 155]. He had been a common sailor in his youth, 
but having devoted himself to public affairs, he obtained repute 
and influence among the lower orders of the Athenians by his 
rough and bold speaking, and thus often carried his point by the 
contrast which his straightforward arguments presented to the 
elaborate and artful speeches of more policed orators. 

There were also several other Greek orators, such as* Hype- 
rides, Antiphon, Andocides, Dinarchus, and Lycurgns, who, 
although they obtained a certain degree of celebrity in their day, 
are now comparatively but little read, and cannot in any way be 
said to equal those great masters of oratory who have been enume- 
rated above.* 

* Their works will be found in Bekker*s ** Oratorei Attica;** and varioas 
notices of several of them in Cicero's admirable treatise, *' De Oratore.** 
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The age of Philip was, moreover, no less celebrated for its philo* 
sophers than it was for its orators, and it was at the request of the 
king of Macedon himself, that the education of Alexander was 
entrusted to Aristotle. This most celebrated philosopher was 
bom B.C. 354, at Stagyra (now Staoros), a sea-port town of 
Chalcidic^, from whence he derives his cognomen of "the 
Stagjrite." Having lost his father (whose name was Nichoma- 
chus, and who was court physician to Amyntas II., king of 
Macedonia), and soon afterwards his mother, he went when 
seventeen years of age to Athens, where he attended the lectures 
of the Socratics, and those of Plato at the Academy. After ten 
years spent in intense application, the Stagyrite established a 
school of his own, in which he taught for another ten years, and 
then, upon the dfiath of Plato in 347, went to Atameus inMysia, 
and there married the adopted daughter of Hermias, one of his 
former pupils, who had made himself governor of that city and of 
Assos. When Hermias fell into the hands of the Persians, and 
Atameus appeared likely to be sacked by them, Aristotle fled 
with his wife to Mitylen^, and having all through his life kept 
up his connexion with the court of Macedonia, he now accepted 
the post of tutor to the young prince Alexander [b. c. 342], 
In 335 B. c, he returned to Athens, and found Xenocrates at the 
head of the Academy, while he opened his school at a gymnasium 
called the Lyceum, and there founded the sect which is known 
by the name of " the Peripatetics," * from the fact that their 
master used to deliver his instructions to his pupils whilst they 
were enjoying their daily exercise. His lectures were delivered 
in the morning to a select class of pupils, and were called 
" SsotSric ;"t in the afternoon, to any who chose to come to 
them, and they were hence styled " SxotSric ;" they differed 
from those of Socrates and Plato, in being delivered by the 
master in a continued discourse, and not carried on as theirs 
were by means of questions and answers between the teacher and 
taught. For thirteen years he continued this mode of life, and 
during this period it was that he composed the greater part of 
his works, and prosecuted his studies in natural history, being 
materially assisted in his researches by the libe^ity of his patron, 
Alexander. In after times, however, he appears, from some cause, 
to have lost the friendship of that monarch, and the death of the 
king, together with the disturbances which ensued from it, put an 

* From w^pimxnTv {peripatein), *' to walk about." 
f From itTWT€piM,6$ {eibierikot), ** iqternal/* ** intimate/* and i^epuco% 
{ejKOterikot), ** external.'* 
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end to Arifltotle's pbtlosophical laboar& ; he was threatened vitk a 
prosecution for impiety, and escaped from Athena to Calchis : he 
was, however, condemned to death in his absence, and being afraid 
to return, he died at Cakhis, in the sixty-third year of bis age, 
B. c, 322. The system of Aristotle, as compared with that of 
Plato, was the real, as contrasted with the ideal; for whereas th^ 
former holds that every notion and thing was pre- existent in the 
mind of the deity before it was developed in human thought or 
deed, the latter maintained that the understanding is a creative 
faculty which of itself conceives principles, apprehends phenomenat 
and leads men to carry out their ideas into action. In almost all 
the sciences. Aristotle opened up new paths ; and he was the first 
who, by bringing together those elements of dialectics which bad 
been promulgated by Socrates and Plato, reduced logic to an art, 
and laid dowi^ those lawa by which mens' minds are governed 
during the process of reasoning. His works comprehend treatises 
on moral, natural) and political philosophy, rhetoric, history, 
metaphysics, grammar, logic, poetry — in fact, almost every 
branch of human knowledge ; and although his style is necessarily 
somewhat obscure, from the technical nature of the subjects on 
which he treats, still his works abound with beauty and utility, 
and his name is as imperishable as his genius was great. 

He was succeeded in his school by Theophrastus of EresoSy 
who was himself a celebrated writer on various sul^ecta; be is 
said to have composed above 200 treatises, but. of the few which 
have come down to us, the " Characters " is the only one which 
deserves any mention. He died in the 107th year of his age, 
B. c. 288, and it is to him that, we are indebted for his great 
master's works« as, Aristotle, at his death, committed them to 
him* as his favourite pnpil. 

There were also three other philosophical schools at this period 
which claim some little notice, not so much on account of their 
doctrines as because they sprung from the Socratic and Platonic 
schools, and also contributed something to the famous Stoic and 
Epicurean systems which succeeded them. The first of them was 
called the Megaric school, and was founded bv Euclides of Megara, 
who had been a pupil of Plato during his residence in that city, and 
flourished about b^c. 350 ; the second, which is known as the 
'* Cyrenaio," was founded by Aristippus of Cyren^, who flourished 
about B. c. 340. This philosopher, although he was a disdple of 
Socrates, introduced a system totally at variance with that of hia 
great master with regard to moral doctrine ; he taueht his fol- 
lowers that all manner of sensual gratification was allowable so 
long as a man did not become entirely enslaved bj his appetites. 
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and that pleasure was the chief end and aim of human existence ; 
hence he became a great favoarite with the idle and loxuriooa. 
and his school was ^ resort of those who, under the guise of 
philosophy, sought to indulge in those excesses which their master 
allowed to be legitimate objects of pursuit. The third school 
was the " Cynic/' which waa founded by Antisthenes, who was 
also a pupil of Socrates, and flourished about 330 B.C. He 
taught at the " Cynosarges/' a gymnasium lying to the N. E. of 
Athens, originally designed for the education of the sons of 
Athenians by foreign mothers, and from this place it was that his 
followers obtained their name.* 

The most noted disciple of the Cynic school was Diogenes-of 
Sinop^, a man who was banished from his own country for utter- 
ing base coin, and upon arriving at Athens became one of the 
s^olars of Antistheues. He soon rendered himself absurdly con- 
spicuous by professing a great dislike for money, and assumed a 
bluntness of manner which passed for honesty ; he went about 
with a lantern, saying that he was looking for an honest man, 
and delighted in carrying a tub with him, in which he wished to 
persuade people that he lived, although it is well known that he 
indulged in the most vicious habits and unbounded licentiousness, 
while the asceticism of which he boasted sprung more from vanity 
and his disgust at having been detected in forgery^ than from any 
wisdom or real humility. He, however, managed to impose upon 
his hearers s and even Alexander, when at Corinth, is said to have 
gone to see him in his tub, and to have asked him " whether he 
could serve him ?" We are told that the only reply that the Cynic 
gave to the monarch was to request him " to stand out of his 
light/' an answer which seems to have pleased Alexander so 
much that he is reported to have exdaimed, " If I were not 
Alexander, I should like to be Diogenes." He died in great 
misery, b. c. 324, in the ninety*sixth year of his age, and his 
remains were buried with considerable pomp at Corinth. 

None of the writings of the philosophers of these three schools 
are now extant, but their doctrines formed part of the tenets of 
those who now claim our attention. The first of these are the 
" Stoics/' who derived their name from the ornamental porch t 
in which their school ivas held, and which lay in the N. £. 
quarter of the city. The school itself was founded by Zeno, a 

* Others derive the name from wonv, genitive kwos {kudn, kimik), 
"a dog/* on accoaat of the roaghness of manner which characterize 
philosoi^hers of thia school. 

I Uoutikii arda {poUSle sioa), " the variegated porch,** a sort of arcade* 
which was ornamented with tsrioas works of painting and sculpture. 

2 
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native of Citiam, in the island of Cyproe, who settled at Athens 
about B. c. 299 ; he first studied under the CTnics, then under 
the Megarics, and ultimately under the Academicians, until at last 
he opened a school of his own in the *' Stoa/' and succeeded in 
establishing a sect more numerous and influential than any that 
had preceded him. He inculcated the duties of sdf-denial and 
control, not only over the passions, but even over the organs of 
sensation; for he held it to be unworthy of a philosopher to 
exhibit any annoyance at the severest bodily pain or suffering ; 
he insisted upon the greatest gravity and dignity of deportment 
amongst his followers, and bade them be serene and virtuous even 
in the most adverse circumstances ; and this, added to his own 
austerity of life and benevolence of manner, conduced greatly to 
his reputation, and his tenets were adopted most extensively not 
only by his own countrvmen, but by the Romans also.* He died 
in the ninety-eighth year of his age [b. o. 265], and was buried 
in the Ceramlcus, or public cemetery of Athens, and a monument 
was raised by the citizeps to his memory. 

The sect of the Epicureans was founded by Epicurus of Samos, 
who was born B. c. 342 ; he was originally a schoolmaster, and 
after having travelled extensively, settled at Athens when about 
thirty-five years of age, and established himself as a teacher of 
philosophy in a garden caUed the Kepoi Epikouroi, situated in the 
middle of the city. He prided himself on being self-taught, and 
followed in his doctrines the tenets of the Pythagorean and Ionic 
schools ; he believed, with Democritus.t that the universe was 
produced by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, and his system, 
which is known by the " Atomic," has been admirably delineated 
by the Latin writer Lucretius, in his poem, " De Rerum NaturA." 
In morals, he followed the Cyrenaic school, and asserted that 
pleasure was the highest good — a doctrine which was meant by 
Epicurus himself to apply solely to mental pleasures, but to which 
his followers attached their own interpretation; and thus, by 
assuming that by the tenets of their teacher they were allowed to 
pamper themselves and indulge in any excesses, they brought the 
name of the founder of their sect into such disrepute that it is 
even to the present day used to signify a lover of ease and sensual 

* Epictetas, iu his '* Enchpiridipn." gives an admirable sammary of the 
Stoic doctrines ; and the emperor Marcas Aurelius also wrote a work upon 
the same sabject. 

f Deroocritas died b. c. 357, the same year in which the death of Hippo> 
crates, the celebrated physician, occarred. His teaching and philosophy 
were of a cheerful character, and hence he is known as the '* laaghing phi* 
losopher," in contradistinction to Heracleitns, who, from the sad and ascetic 
tone of bis life and doctrines^ is caUpd t^e ** crying philosopher.** 
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pleasure. Epicurns, moreover, denied the immortality of the 
6oal, a fact which doubtless led his disciples into many acts of 
licentiousness, which they would have avoided if they had been 
taught to look upon this life merely as a state of probation for a 
future one. 

From the period at which we have now arrived in our chrono- 
logy, Alexandria [founded b.c. 3321 became the chief seat of 
literature, and its professors received great encouragement from 
the Rolemies, and vast assistance from the noble library which 
existed there. Every species of learning was encouraged and 
cultivated ; and Greek literature, although divested of its ancient 
celebrity, still displayed mach learning and labour, and in some 
cases a certain degree of elegance. The Alexandrian critics are 
noted for their recondite researches, and we are immensely in- 
debted to them for their annotations upon and editions of the best 
classical authors, and for the pains which they took to facilitate 
their study by the application of simpler rules of grammar, im- 
proved systems of punctuation, divisions into sentences and 
chapters, and a variety of other aids of a similar kind, which 
were invented and supplied by them. To Aristophanes of ByzAn^ 
tium, who was librarian to Rolemy II. and Rolemy III., we are 
indebted for the invention of the Greek accents, and to him and 
his pupil Aristarchus is due the credit of having selected those 
Greek authors who are now regarded as forming the canon of 
Greek classical literature. 

The Alexandrian period, however, produced other writers 
besides grammarians, critics, and lexicographers; for it was 
during the reign of Ptolemy I. that Euclid (Euclldes), the great 
mathematician, flourished [b. c. 323 — 283], and his elements of 
geometry still remain in use as the very primer and text-book of 
all mathematical science; and about 250 B.C., Archimedes, a 
scientific philosopher, scarcely less renowned than Euclid, prose- 
cuted his researdbes at Syracuse. 

During the reign of Ptolemy II., Theocritus, the most elegant 
of all the Greek pastoral poets, composed his *' Idyls," about 
270 B. G. He was the son of Praxagoras of Syracuse,* and after 
gobg first to Magna Graecia (whither probably he was forced to 
fly with his father on account of the trouble which ensued upon 
the death of Agathocles) Cos, and Samos, he ultimately repaired, 
at the invitation of Rolemy Philadelphus, to Alexandria, whence, 
however, he once more returned to Sicily, in order to court the 
favour of Hiero of Syracuse, who is said to have had him strangled 

* Saidas, however, states that he was the son of Simchins of Cos, and 
was one of the fbreigo settlers at Syracuse. 
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in coQBeqaenoe of hk haying written an epigram upon him ; he 
wrote in the new E>oric, Epic, or JEoHc dialeets, and his works 
consist of thirty Idyls.of which the eigfateen first areandoobtedly 
genuine, with the exception perh^s of the twelfth, while eome 
critics consider all the rest as spurious. These, together with 
his epigrams and some other poenn which have been ascribed to 
him, were collected by the grammarian Artemidoms, B.C. 180, 
and in those productions wkuoh are known to be his we recognise 
that grace of writing, elegance of diction, vividness of imagina- 
tion, and power of description which constitute him a perfect 
master of that style of rund poetry in which his chief excellence 
lies. He was imitated by two poets, Bion of Phloasa, a small 
town near Smyrna, and Moschus, who flourished about B.^c. 260. 
Some of the works of these writers have come down to us ; but 
tiiey cannot be compared, either for vigour or ibeaaty, with those 
of their renowned predecessor. 

In history also, the Alexandrian school produced some authors 
of eminence, amongst whom we may instance Polybius, who 
lived B. c. 204 —122. We have already seen that the historian 
took part in the a&irs of his country daring her final struggle 
with Rome, and his ultimate residence in that city gave him an 
admirable opportunity of etudying its annals. The scanty 
portion of his works which have come down to us afford clear 
proof that he not only possessed immense information, baft ako 
considerable power of imparting bis knowledge to others ; hia 
history, which originally consisted of forty books, 'comprises 
the period from the commencement of the wars between Rome 
and Carthage, and ends with the conquest of Macedcnia by 
Paulus. 

Dionysius of Halioamassus was also an hmtorioal writer of this 
period, although his critical works are superior to his historical ; 
he flourished during the iatter half of the first century B. c, and 
having spent a considerable part of his life at Rome, he wrot« -a 
woric upon the history and Antiquities of that city. Diodoms, 
snmamed Siculus, who flourished at the period of the Christian 
era, was the antbur of an Universal History, in forty books, of 
which fifteen are still extant ; and namerous other writers Mgbt 
be mentiattcd. who composed treatises on almost every sabject at 
this period, but whose works havje not come down to as, or if 
they have, are nc/t possessed of sufficient merit to warrant any 
particular notice. 

Even after the Christian era, the study of Gretk literature w«b 
by no means ne^cted, and the works of several writers of cele- 
brity still remain to prove how successfully it was cultivated. 
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AnboDgtft these we trnqr mention Fhitareh, the blogfftpbei', who 
ilemriBhed about a. i^. 90, and >hose " Livea " ia one of the most 
entertaiDfidg and nAiversally read works ever written. Tbey are 
ntt perhapB strietfy aotheritative, bat have conferred eVerlaathi^ 
renown tipotk tbeiV aiithor, and no otbier biographies have been 
tnmstated iiit6 ao laatijr langiaages. iPlntarch himself was a native 
of Cheron«a; and after travelling in ^^E^pt and Greece; he opened 
a pfailD6Dt)bical and n^af^ematical school at Rome, where fie 
attncted the notice of the etnperor Trajan, who made him consul 
and afterwards governor of Illyricam. After the death of his 
patron, he returned to his native city, where he spent his time in 
writing his " Lives " and several treatises upon morals, and died, 
generally honoured and regretted, about a. d. 140. 

About the same period idso, flourished Arrian of Nicomedia, in 
Bithynia, who wrote an account of Alexander's campaigns, and 
several philosophical and scientific treatises. Appian of Alex- 
andria lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pins, and 
wrote a Roman history. Josepbus, the celebrated Jewish historian, 
who, although he was a native of Jerusalem — where he was born, 
A. D. 37 — ^wrote exceedingly pure Greek ; and Strabo of Amasia, 
in Pontus, the eelebrated geographer, flourished during the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. Besides these, we may mention the 
writings of Galen, the celebrated physician of Pergamus, in Mysia, 
who was born a. d. 130, and whose discoveries formed a new era 
in medical science; Lucian of Samosata, who was bom about 
A. D. 120, and whose brilliancy of wit and purity of style are seen 
in all his numerous works, but especially in his " Dialogues of the 
Dead ; *' Pausanias, a native of Lydia, who flourished in the second 
century of the Christian era, and whose works are valuable as con- 
taining an accurate and interesting account of the various works 
of Greek art which existed in his time ; and Dion Cassias of Nictsa, 
in Bithynia, whose " History of Rome," although it exists now 
only in a very imperfect state, is nevertheless vduable, from the 
fact that it carries the history of the "eternal city" down from 
the earliest periods to a. d. 229. 

It now only remains to remark that the labours of the Alex- 
andrian school rendered a knowledge of Greek so universal that 
it was understood wherever the conquests of the Macedonians had 
extended. Greek was the language in which three out of the 
four Gospels, and the greater part of the remaining books of 
the New Testament, were written. The early Greek Fathers of 
the Church were men distinguished for their knowledge, and the 
works of Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Gregory, Nazienzen, Easebius, St. Chrysostom, and many others. 
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prove the deep research and profound learning of the patriarchal 
theologians. The stady of the Greek language and literature 
continued to be extensively cultivated till the ticking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, ▲. d. 1453. After that period, it began to 
decline, on account of the disturbances which took place, and 
the dispersion of those who were best versed in it into various 
parts of the world. Nevertheless, the writers of ancient Greece 
" being dead still live," and there is not one single branch of 
literature in which they have been surpassed, even if they have in 
some few cases been equalled, by the authors of modern times. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

SKETCH OP THE HISTORY OF GRECIAN ART. 

Object of art— OpiKNtanities of the ancient Greeks for itn coltivatioD— Its 
state daring the Hoineric and Heroic ages — Architecture of the period — 
Cyclopean walls — Domestic architecture — Temples and " treasure 
houses'* — Sculpture of the period — Question as to the nature of the 
statues— Arts of design— The shield of Achilles — Embroidery — First 
historic period of Greek avt — Orders of architecture — Statues of the 
period — Temples of Diana, Jupiter, and Apollo — Artists of the period — 
Rhoecus and Theodorus— Glaucus of Chios — Mnesarchus— Second period 
of art — DipoenuB and Seyllis — Marble statues — Various schools esta- 
blished— * Sculptures from the temples at Selinus and ^ina — The 
" Harpy" tomb — FAinting — The third, or ''Golden*' period — 
Onatas and Polygnotus — Artistic characteristics of the period — Archi- 
tecture and sculpture at Athens — The temple of Nikd Apteros, and 
the Theeeom — Phidias — His history and works — Ictioas, Callicrates, and 
MnesicLes — The FropylsBa— Polydetus and Mvron — The Acropolis at 
Athens — The Parthenon — Statues of Pallas — ^The Erectheum— Various 
other public buildings — The Dionysiac theatre — The temple of Zeus at 
Olympia — Of Apollo Epicurius, near Phigaleia — Sepulchral monuments— 
Vases and " stelse ** — Painting of the period — Polygnotus and his works — 
ApoUodoras, Zeuzis, and Parrhasius— The *' later Athenian*' school — Its 
chamcteristics— Sculptors of the period — Scopas and Praxiteles — Their 
works — The fourth period of art — Its characteristics — The Sicyonian 
school of sculpture — Euphranor and Lysippus — Domestic architecture — 
The Choragic monument of Lysicrates— The " Temple of the Winds** — 
Dissemination of art throughout the East— The mausoleum at Halicar- 
oassua— The Sicyonian school of painting under Pamphilos — Apelles and 
his works — State of art after the reign of Alexander — The Rhodian 
school under Chares — The Colossus of Rhodes — The group of the Laocooo 
—The Farnese bull — Schools of Pergamus and Ephesus— The •• Dying " 
and the ** Borghese" Gladiators— The Venus de Medici— Decay of Greek 
art after the destruction of Corinth— Its final transfer to Rome. 

Art may joatly be considered as an active principle of repre- 
sentation, by which inward and spiritual ideas are set forth m 
external and bodily shape. The origin of art lies in the impulse 
which men feel to invest their conceptions of the beautiful and 
true with tangible or perceptible forms, and it is most likely to 
be brought to perfection among those, who, with the greatest 
opportunity of contemplating the noble and the graceful, have 
enough of taste to appreciate natural beauty* and of genius to 
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clothe tbeir ideas with appropriate* although not anfreqaently 
imaginative shapes ; who, in a word, can worthily embody and 
represent by external means those internal and intellectoal concep- 
tions which are perpetually conceived by the artistic mind ; and no 
nation had more of these opportunities and talents, or cultivated 
them to a greater extent than the ancient Greeks, and hence it is 
that their artistic works have served as models for those of all 
succeeding ages, and modem artists have in vain endeavoured to 
surpass them. 

Even so early as Homer and the heroic age, the Greeks had 
oakivated widi considerable success many branches of useful and 
ornamental art. Architecture indeed appears to have arrived at 
a surprising degree of advancement, if we take as really ex- 
isting edifices some of those buildings which are ddineated by the 
** McBonian bard." Thus, for instance, the house of Menel&as 
is described as a suroptnons pile, having the walls covered with 
wainscoting of inlaid work, plates of metal, and skilfully hewn 
blocks of variegated marUe, some of wbic^ have been disco- 
vered by modem travellers, and thus seem to attest the trath 
of the description given to us in the Odyssey. In the Homeric 
houses, the apartments of the men were separate from those of 
the women, but each had a bath room, retiring rooms, passages 
and courts, and seem to have been contrived with a decided view 
to the ease and convenience of their inhabitants. The oldest 
remains of Greek architecture, are those which have been dis- 
covered in Argolis, at Tiryns, Larissa, and Mycenn the royal 
city of Agamemaon. Gigantic waits, consisting of polygonal 
stones, heaped one upon another^ in some places without any 
attempt to fit them together, and in others hewn so as to dove- 
tail, surrounded these towns and are by some supposed to have 
been first raised by the Pelasgi. llie name '* Cyetopean" was 
given to them, inasmuch as they appeared too huge to have been 
constructed by mere mortals, and were fabled to have been 
heaped up by the Cyclopes, the monstrous assistants of Hcphastus 
(Vulcan), tk»e god of fire. 

Although the private dwellings of the heroic age were built 
with a view to their conventeoee, we have no reason to believe 
that they boaated of much architectural beauty ; and the same 
may be said of the palaces and temples of 1^ gods, and also 
those buildings which are known by the name of "treasure 
houses," (auch as that of Atreus at Mycen»), all of which seem 
to have resembled private houses in their internal arrangements, 
and to have been more remarkable for the massiveness than for 
the elegance of their arehiteeture. 
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Much doubt has arisen ^ith TtgBtd to th^ fiittiire of tli6 9ca\^ 
tore of tfat he^oie ages; it it indeed adiaitted on all hands, that 
this art Was or^findlly applied to the purposes of reHgion, bat it 
is disputed whetiier the olijectA of adoration were symbolical or 
inntatiyo^^'«e., whether die rejiAresenttitions of the deity Were 
mere blocks of stone and logs of wood, or whether they were 
fa(>'siinile8 of forms really eiidting in tustore. On the Whole, it 
appears most probable that th« Only itetettipttf to ittiifttte real life 
consisted of rode carvings of wood, widA>tfC ttiudh attention to 
aoatomicai Correctness or inhiuteness of d«Mll. Such carvings 
were only made to ponrtray ideal im^iges of the gods, and were 
frequently painted and clothed, and sometimes ornamented with 
necklaces' and ear«>rinfe^s, or other ihnilaV deconitions, tiAd in a 
few instances overlalawith gold or ivory. The manufacture of 
these imaget or status stems to hav^ be^n confined t6 certain 
ftunUies (as to that of Smilis in .£gina, and Diedkilus), and their 
productions were placed in shrines, sacfed groves, or temples. 

Painting is nowhere spoken of in the Homeric writings; 
but it is evident that the art of design must have been under- 
stood and practised, both from the description given of th6 shield 
of Achfllee, and the various notices of embroideries on robes and 
sacred vestments. 

The first historm period of Greek art may be considered as 
extending from about b. o. 780. to about b. C. 580. The temples 
and pniiiic buildings during this time were constructed with a 
decided view, not only to grandeur, but to elegance; and the 
" orders " of ardiitecture, which Were now applied to various 
edifices, gave them an artistic appearance of Which they did not 
admit in the heroic ages. Of these orders, the Doric is the mott 
ancient, and its characteristics are those of the people from whom 
it derives its name. It is simple and majestic, and its columns 
are thick in proportion to their length, without any base, and 
rapidly diminishing towards the cap^ital, which, as well as the 
architecture and entablature, is quite plain and without ornament. 
The next order was the Ionic, which Vitruvius assures us was 
taken from the figure of a wotbail, as the Doric was from that of 
a man; and hence, he says, "they' mad« fhitings along the 
columns in order to imitate the (bids df wotned's robes, and the 
volutes on the capital were (^signed to represent the hair wtrich 
hangs in curls on each side of the face." The Ionic coltmin has a 
base, the entablature is ornamented, and it is altogether both richer 
and more graceful than the Doric. The Corinthian order is only 
a later form of the Ionic, and is said to have owed its origin to 
the sculptor Callimaebus, who took the idea from seeing a basket 
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covered by a tile, and overgrown by the leaves of an acanthos, 
in a garden where it had been accidentally placed. Hence, the 
atalka of the plant twisting themselves and corling back, re- 
minded Callimachus of the volutes of the Ionic colomn, only 
that, in this case, they appeared more nomeroos and in a new 
form ; he at once recognised the beauty of the effect, and by 
raising the volates among leaves into a noble and lofty capital, 
he constructed an order which has ever since been admired for 
its brilliancy and artistic grace. The earliest example of the use 
of this style throughout an entire building, is the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, which was built b. c. 836-4, and which 
will be more fiilly described hereafter. 

During this period, the statues, which were principally those 
of the gods and athletes, or combatants in the public games, 
appear to have had the body or main block of wood, and the 
hands, feet, and head of stone. These acroliik»* appear to 
have been remarkable for their majestic n^pose and the extra- 
ordinary development of muscular strength pourtrayed in them. 
To this period belong the temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesas, 
which was burnt down by Herostratus, b. c. 356 ; that c€ Hera 
at Samoa, built by Rhoecus and his son Theodorus, who flourished 
about 700 B. c. ; that of Apollo at Delphi, which was destroyed 
by fire, B. c. 548 ; and of the Olympian Zeus (Jove) at Athens, 
which was commenced about B. c. 540, but never completed till 
the reign of Hadrian, about a. p. 120. All these edifices were 
of noble dimensions, in admirable proportion, and were either 
entirely of marble, or else had their porches, shrines, and prin- 
cipal parts made of that costly material. They have now en- 
tirely perished ; but the remains of that of Apollo at Foestum, 
and of Zeus Panhellenius at iEgina, sufficiently prove what 
must have been the grace and grandeur of these magnificent 
structures. 

The most celebrated architects of this period were Rheecns and 
his son Theodorus of Samos, who is said to have invented the 
casting of bronze figures, and flourished about 720 B.o. 
Glaucus of Chios is reported to have discovered the process of 
soldering of metal about B. c. 680, and Mnesarchns, the Etru- 
rian, the father of Pythagoras, to have attained much eminence 
in engraving precious stones, about B. c. 580, from which date 
to B. c. 460, may be regarded as the second period in the history 
of Greek art. Then it was that Dipoenns and 8cyllis, two 
Cretan sculptors, executed the first statues that were ever made 

• From &ipa {itini). ** lbs •xtrsmities,'* and Xi^ (ff/Wf), •* a stone.*' 
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in marble, and foanded a stadio in Sicjon, while other schools of 
art were also established at Samos, Chios, Argos, and ^gina. 
Among the works of art belonging to this period which have 
come down to ns, are the reliefs from the Metopes of the temple 
at SelinuB* which represent Pallas and Perseas catting off 
Medusa's head ; and the destmction of Acteon by his own dogs, 
after he had been metamorphosed into a stag ;* and the scalp* 
tares from the tympana of the temple of Pdlas at ^gina,t the 
aabject of ^hich is the march of the ^ginetans, led by Pallas 
(Minerva), against the Trojans. The " Harpy" tomb, from 
Xanthos in Sycia,| is a qoadrangalar bailding of limestone, snr- 
roanded on all its sides by friezes twenty feet high from the 
ground, and showing, amongst a variety of other mythological 
subjects, a representation, at the ends of the narrower sides, of 
four harpies carrying off some beautiful damsels. Towards the 
middle of this period, sculptors began to execute their works from 
living models, and the coins exhibit the same characteristic treatr 
ment as the sculpture, the figures upon them being copies of 
statues, or conventional representations of the heroes or deities 
of the towns or localities to which they belonged. 

We do not hear of painting as an imitative art during this 
period ; but some rude attempts to depict the human form and 
animab have come down to us on some Corinthian vases, to 
which the date of about 600 B. c. has been assigned, and traces 
of paint, employed to colour statues and monuments, may even 
yet be discerned in the ruins of some of the most ancient Greek 
temples. 

The third period is that which is generally known by the name 
of the golden age of Greek art, since it was then that it attained 
its greatest excellence, and that those works were produced which 
render its professors so noted even to the present day. It may 
be considered as extending from about B. c. 460 to 366, and 
during the whole of which time to have produced so much that 
is excellent, that it may justly be doubted whether any age 
or nation will ever be able to accomplish similar results in an 
equal or even a much longer time. Athens especially then 
became the resort of those who were eminent for their skill or 

* Casts from these are now in (he British Museum. 
t The originals are at Monieh, bat there are easts in the British Musenm 
) Varioas parts of this monnment are now in the British Musenm ; and 
for a description of it, and all other specimens of Qreek art to be found in 
the national collection, the reader is referred to the ** Handbook of the 
Antaqalties in the British Masenro, by W. 6. Vaaz, M.A.," poblished by 
Momy, and which will be fonod a most osalol work. 
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FITTIMW. 

28. Mounting of Shafts. 

24. Shafts in carriages (figs. 85, 

86, 87). 

25. Shafts in Tube-fittings (figs. 

29, 89). 

26. Shaft-rings. 
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27. Shafts between oentre^crews. 

28. Adapten (fig. 88). 

29. Pinned Shaft-rings (fig. 80). 

80. Flanch (fig. 82). 

81. Lever Arm or Handle (fig. 34.) 

82. Sets of pieces in definite sizes. 

NoU on Bolts. 

83. Short Shafts in single bearings. 

84. Enrnple— Link-work (fig. 40). 

85. Other Mountings of short Shafts 

(fig. 21). 

86. Many independent pieces on 

a common axis. 

87. Example — Feiguaon's Para- 

dox (fig. 41). 

88. Remarks. 

89. Recapitulations. 

Note on Professor Parish's 
method. 



CHAP. IV*— APPLICATIONS OF 
THB 8TSTBM. 

40. System applied to four pur- 

poses (as follows) : 

41. 1st, EUfMtUary CombvnaiionB. 

Sxample— 

42. RoSmer^s Wheels (fig. 42). 
48. 2nd, ModeU o/Machinet. 

Examples — 

44. Repeating Clock (figs. 48, 44). 

45. Parallel Motion Curves (fig. 

45). 

46. EquatorialClock(figs.47to50). 

47. Friction Machine (fig. 46). 

48. Models in which the general 

principles of the system are 
applicable. 

49. Looms. 

50. Rope-making Macfaineiy. 

51. Organ. 

52. 8rd, FUtina vp of AmparcUiu 

for Mef^anicai PhiUaopky 
(figs. 81, 27, 28). 
58. Use of Fftste-board. 

54. Shears (fifl[. 51). 

55. 4th, Trial of oinqvMX ecntri- 
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